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Use the | 
EDISON STORAGE | 


BATTERY 


Its strength and ruggedness will insure greater 
certainty in mine production. Use Edison Batteries 


Mine 
Lamps 


The steel-and-iron con- 
struction of the Edison 
Battery gives great du- 
rability to the Edison 
Mine Lamp. It stands 
up in service. It gives 
ample, unfailing light. 
Successful use has made 
the Edison the Standard 
Electric Mine Lamp of 


America. 


Ask for Bulletin 300-N 


The only storage 
battery with any 
iron or steel in 
its construction 
or elements. 


mn 
Battery 
Motors 


There’s a big advan- 
tage in using the steel- 
and-iron Edison Battery. 
Then you can depend on 
your storage battery 
locomotives for steady, 
reliable service, day in 
and day out. You can 
depend on freedom from 
trouble. You can be as- 
sured of greatest produc- 
tion at lowest cost. 


Bulletin 608-N on request 


Edison Storage Battery Company 
Factory and Main Office, Orange, N. J. 


DISTRIBUTORS IN 


New York Boston 
San Francisco Los Angeles 
Philadelphia Scranton 


Seattl 
Chicago Cleveland 


Denver Kansas City : 


General Distributors of Edison Mine Lamps: Mine Safety Appliances Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Detroit 
New Orleans 
Pittsburgh 


— 


Riding By Our Factory— 


On a Pennsylvania train approaching New York, a Hyatt 
engineer heard this part of the conversation of two 
mining men as they passed the big Hyatt factory just 
outside of Newark: 


“The Hyatt Company has no competition as far 
as modern bearings are concerned. There is only 
one bearing besides the Hyatt bearing and that’s 
the old plain bearing. 


| “In our section of the country it is a well-recog- 
nized fact that if a-mine has Hyatt equipped cars 
it is an up-to-date mine—if it hasn’t them it’s 


lagging behind.” 


This friend of the Hyatt Company was probably uncon- 
scious of the fact that he echoed the sentiments of not 
only the men in his section of the country but of all pro- 
gressive mining men. The vote of thanks which we 
owe him is hereby publicly extended to him. 


Moral: Be sure that all of your cars, both old and new, are 
equipped with Hyatt Roller Bearings or your friends will gain the 
wrong impression as to the worth of your mine. 


HYATT ROLLER BEARING COMPANY | 
NEW YORK, N. Y. | 
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YOU CAN DEPEND 


“AERO BRAND” 
CY ANIDE. 


Prompt Shipments—-|n the four years that this product 
has been on the market not a single customer has been 
disappointed on deliveries. 


Efficiency—Four years of use by the largest mills in the 
United States, Mexico and Canada, on the widest vari- 
ety of ores, has shown highest extraction efficiencies. 


Economy—Low cost, ease of handling this flaky prod- 
uct, and the reduced time required for settling and filter- 
ing solutions, have saved users of “‘Aero Brand”’ Cyanide 
hundreds of thousands of dollars. 


Contracts now being written for next year. 


American Cyanamid Company, 
s11 Fifth Avenue, - - - New York 
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6726 KOPPERS COKE OVENS 


IN OPERATION OR UNDER CONSTRUCTION 
IN THE UNITED STATES AND CANADA 
HAVE AN AGGREGATE ANNUAL 
CARBONIZING CAPACITY OF MORE THAN 


TONS OF COAL 


43,000,000 NET 


Owner or Operator 


nited States Steel Corporation 
Illinois Steel Company 
Illinois Steel Company 
Tennessee Coal, Iron & R. R. Company 
Minnesota Steel Company 
Carnegie Steel Company 
American Steel & Wire Company 
National Tube Company 
Woodward Iron Company 
Coal Products Mfg. Company 
Algoma Steel Corporation, Ltd. 
Inland Steel Company 
Republic Iron & Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Bethlehem Steel Company 
Laclede Gas Light Company 
Cambria Steel Company 
Toledo Furnace Company 
Youngstown Sheet & Tube Company 
LaBelle Iron Works 
United Furnace Company 
River Furnace Company 
Brier Hill Steel Company 
Gulf States Steel Company 
Seaboard By-Product Coke Company 
Minnesota By-Product Coke Company 
Colorado Fuel & Iron Company 
Indiana Coke & Gas C vompany 
Dominion Iron & Stee! Company, Ltd. 
Providence Gas Company 
Jones & Laughlin Steel Company 
Rainey-Wood Coke Company 
Birmingham Coke & By-Products Company 
Donner Union Coke Corporation 
Domestic Coke Corporation 
Pittsburgh Crucible Steel Company 
Chicago By-Product Coke Company 
Milwaukee Coke & Gas Company 


Location 


Joliet, Hl. 

Gary, Ind. 
Fairfield, Ala. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Clairton, Pa. 
Cleveland, O. 
Lorain, O. 
Woodward, Ala 
Joliet, Il. 

Sault Ste. Marie, 


Number of Ovens 


Ont 


Indiana Harbor, Ind. 


Youngstown, O. 


Sparrows Point, Md. 


South Bethlehem, 


Steelton, Pa 

St. Louis, Mo. 
Johnstown, Pa 
Toledo, O. 
Youngstown, O 
Follansbee, W. V 
Canton, O. 
Cleveland, O. 
Youngstown, O. 
Gadsden, Ala. 


ag City, N. J. 


Paul, Minn. 
Pue Colo, 


Terre Haute, Ind. 


Sydney, 
Providence, ‘R. I. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Swedeland, Pa. 


Birmingham, Ala. 


Buffalo, N. Y 


Fairmont, W. Va. 


Midland, Pa. 
Chicago, Il. 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


THE KOPPERS COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


BUILDERS OF BY-PRODUCT COKE PLANTS 
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Accessibility to all parts 
a feature of VULCAN 


Locomotives 


There is a distinct advantage in having a locomotive which is so built 
that nearly all of the ordinary adjustments and repairs can be made 
without the necessity of maintaining an expensively equipped shop or 
sending it away for comparatively small changes or repairs. 


This accessibility to working parts is one of the advantages built into 
VULCAN Locomotives and is one of the reasons for their low main- 
tenance records as well as for the number of repeat orders from firms 
who have use for more than one locomotive. 


Catalogs and detailed information on request. If you will describe your transpor- 
tation problem, we can assist you in determining the most suitable type of locomotive 


Three of the VULCAN Locomotives built for the Lehigh 
Valley Coal Co. Note the accessibility to driving mechanism 


Vulean lron Works 


“ESTABLISHED 1849°° 


1736 Main Street, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 
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Gasoline Extraction Equipment 


Each day witnesses the installation of new and better machinery 
for removing gasoline from casing-head and natural gas—and 
experienced operators are specifying Ingersoll-Rand equipment 
for the work. 


These men know that Ingersoll-Rand Compressors, Vacuum 
Pumps, Expanders, Separating Tanks and Receivers, will best 
assure them of maximum results with minimum troubles. Expe- 
rience has been their teacher and they rely on Ingersoll-Rand 
equipment because it is built by men possessing first-hand knowl- 
edge of their problems. 


For instance, the “‘Imperial’’ X RB Compressors. These belt-driven 
units are especially designed for gasoline extraction work. Valves 
are the most improved Ingersoll-Rand type, having liberal port 
areas. The enclosed construction is dirt-proof and _ permits 
efficient splash lubrication for the running gear. Cylinders are 
oiled with force-feed lubrication. 


Standard belt drive or Ingersoll-Rand short belt attachment may 
be used for connection to gas engines, or standard electric motors. 


Bulletin 3218 tells all about Ingersoll- 
Rand Gasoline Extraction Equipment 
Send for your copy 


INGERSOLL-RAND COMPANY 


General Offices: 11 Broadway, New York 
Dallas 


El Paso San Francisco St. Louis 


Los Angeles 
488-C. 


KY 
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-Encourages 
mwork 


When the men know that they can always 
hear the Federal Electric Siren, even if they 
are miles away from the mines—when men 
are certain that it is time to go to work even 
if every clock in the house is stopped, they 
realize that you are cooperating with them to 
the extent of making sure that they will 
always know the exact time. Actual experi- 
ence shows that they rely upon the loud pene- 
trating call of the Federal Electric Siren not 
only to regulate their working hours but to 
regulate their homes—it encourages the kind 
of team work necessary for smooth running 
organizations. 


Averages only $2.00 a year for actual cur- oH 
rent consumecd—there is no other mainte- Pi 
nance expense. No expensive equipment nec- | 
essary to install as per our simple instruc- } 
tions. Gives long and satisfactory service and ot! 
can always be relied upon for instant use in i 
case of emergency such as fires, etc», at the 


touch of a button—buttons may be located 
at different points throughout the preperty 
for convenience. Send coupon today for com- 
plete information and prices. 


FEDERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
epresentin 
FEDERAL SIGN SYSTEM (Electric) 
8700 SOUTH STATE ST. 
CHICAGO 


Branches in all large cities 


he 
Federal | 


Electric Siren 


(or Whistle) 

Send Coupon Today 

Federal Electric Company, representing Federal Sign Syslem (Electric), i 

8700 South State St., Chicago. i 

Please send full information and prices of the Federal Electric Siren. Our men live about i 

ae miles from the mines. 
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MANCHA ELECTRIC MULE. 


SATISFACTION 


in mechanical features have 


haulage de- been carefully 


pends upon re- provided for 


liability first; 


_ in 
second, upon j= MANCHA 
capacity, and STORAGE 
third upon BATTERY 
CONVENIENCE LOCOMOTIVES 


Mancha Storage ee Locomotive Co. 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U. S. A. 


Branch Offices: Representatives: 
Cc. B. GOODWIN, District Manager, 621 Ninth St., 


, , JOS. B. NOROS & CO. Scranton, Pa. | 
| Huntington, W. Va THE HENDRIE & BOLTHOFF MFG. & SUPPLY 
EDW. H. GIBBES, Mer., 609 Chamber of Commerce COMPANY, Denver, Colorad 0. 


Bldg., Pittsburgh, Pa. POWLEY & TOWNSLEY, - Toronto, Canada | 


NEW YORK OFFICE: GRAND CENTRAL PALACE 


GOODMAN 
Low Vein Shortwall Machine 


Has passed its period of test in service and has proved itself perfect 
in design and performance. 


It is more than six inches lower than the 


Goodman Standard Shortwall Machine 
Book 203-M Tells About It 


Goodman Manufacturing Company 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS (82) 
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Worthington “Garfield” Rolls 


OR constant operation on large tonnages, Worth- 

ington ‘Garfield’? Rolls have established the 

record of having crushed more ore than all other 
makes of rolls combined. 


The service delivered by Worthington ‘‘Garfield”’ 
Rolls is so elastic and such great variety of speeds 
may be obtained that even where crushing-plant 
capacity has been increased, these famous crushing 
rolls continue to deliver and to satisfy. In no case 
has a Worthington ‘‘Garfield’’ Roll been displaced 
by any other design. 


The success enjoyed by this Worthington crushing 
roll is entirely due to careful manufacturing, cor- 
rect design and first-quality materials—the same 


Other Worthington Products: characteristics that have made Worthington pumps 


Gyratory Crushers, Jaw Crushers, and pumping machinery standard since 1840. 
WORTHINGTON PUMP AND MACHINERY CORPORATION 
Tube Mills. EXECUTIVE OFFICES: 115 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Branch Offices in 24 Large Cities 


PUMPS- -COMPRESSORS~ -CON DENSERS-OIL & GAS ENGIN ES—METERS—MINING-ROCK CRUSHING & CEMENT. MACHINERY 


WORTHINGTON 


Gas Engine Works, Cudahy, Wis. 
Power & Mining Works 
East Cambridge, Mass. . Cudahy, Wis. 
Worthington Works “ Saow-Holly Works 
Harrison, N. J. - ~ Buffalo, N. Y. 
Laidlaw We rks, Cincinnati, Ohio. Epping-Carpenter, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


\ | \ | 

\ | 
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ATLAS 
Storage Battery 
Locomotives 


Atlas Storage Battery Lo- 
comotives are character- 
ized by many exclusive 
improvements. These ad- 
vantageous features, 
tested in hard service, 
have proved themselves in- 
valuable. So Atlas Loco- 
motives are all that good 
locomotives should be. 

The battery trays are re- 
High-grade 


roller bearings are mounted 


movable. 


in specially designed 
journal boxes, arranged for 
generous lubrication, easy 


Tne ATLAS (Car ano Mrz. Co 


EVERY 
Inch 
Dependable | 


inspection and protection 
from dust and dirt. The 
axles are of aspecial grade || 
refined steel. The con- 
troller has generous non- 
stubbing, copper contact | 
tips and is designed es- || 
pecially for Storage Bat- 
tery Locomotive Service. 


No. 5730—Standard Type B cus 

attery Locomotive 
This Locomotive is No. 5730 Standard 
Type C. Itis ruggedly built. The parts are 
standardized, and are readily accessible, 
though extremely well protected. It is 
economical in operation and so simple that 
it can be operated by any available em- 
ployee. Its practical construction makes 
it a reliable locomotive where dependable 
service is vital. 


Sum up the features of an 
Atlas Locomotive and you 
have a haulage unit ca- 
pable of delivering con- 
sistently satisfactory } 
service. 


No. 261—Standard Scoop Car, cotary 


ENGINEERS 


MANUFACTURERS 


Cleveland. Ohio. 


Find Out More 
About Ironton 
Locomotives 


Send for names of Ironton 
owners near you. Make 
them a visit and see the 
Ironton at work. 


Write for catalog. 


THE IRONTON ENGINE C 


We Have a Branch Office Near You 


Philadelphia—1116 Fidelity Mutual Bldg. 
—1308 American Trust 


Birmingham, Ala.- 
Building 
Seattle, Wash.— Colman Building 


Huntington, W. Va.— 1016 Robson-Pritch- 


Building. 


The Ironton 


S 
Batty LOCOmotive 


is Simple and 
Accessible 


You can get at the “works” 
boy can get to the “insides” 
Just lift off the top and end covers, and nearly every 
working part that needs occasional inspection, lubrication 
or adjustment is easily accessible. (See illustration above.) 
The design and construction of the Ironton is so simple 
and accessible that it is about as easy to give .it proper 


attention as it is to neglect it. 
IRONTON, OHIO 


in an Ironton as easily 
of his “Ingersol.’ 


as a 


Main Office 
ey and Factory 


Pittsburgh—584 Union Arcade Bldg. THE 
Chicage—1350 Old Colony Bldg. 
Denver—570 Gas & Electric Bldg. 
Lexington, Ky.—1108 Fayette Nat'l 
BankBidg. STORAGE BATTERY LOCOMOTIVE 
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Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines 


Will Save You 


MEN AND MONEY 


Results prove that Myers-Whaley Shoveling Machines accomplish a saving of 
30 per cent of the cost of hand mucking, in the actual loading operation. 


Is your present output sufficiently large? If so, by employing \yers-Whaley 
Shovels you will require less labor and a smaller development; with the attending 
advantages of less track outlay, simplified ventilation, etc. But the crying need of 
the time is increased production. You can double your production, without increas- 
ing your development or labor supply, by using the Myers-Whaley. 

Machines are made to suit any track gauge and are equipped for any com- 
mercial current or for compressed air. 

Bring us your loading problems. 


Myers-Whaley Company 


Knoxville, Tenn. U.S. A. 


| 

| | 
| 
| 
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It’s The Double Crimp That Counts 


in all “Perfect” screens. 
The wires are not bent, but 
crimped—they curve gradu- 
ally and gracefully over and 
under the intersecting wire 
without any sharp angles— 
thus 
Every wire is kept firmly 
in place. 
All strain being equally 
distributed. 
So assuring a uniform screen- 
ing surface and uniform 
screen aperture as long as 
there is sufficient metal left 
The ‘‘Perfect’’ Screen book contains valuable to carry the weight of tie 
data on wire cloth. Write today for a copy. material to be handled. 


““If Better Screen Cloth were Possible, Ludlow-Saylor Would Weave I[t’’ 


THE LUDLOW-SAYLOR WIRE CO. 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 


For Dependable Wire Rope Service 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


OR heavy hoisting and haulage work and for use on 

steam shovels and mining machines, Hercules (Red 
Strand) Wire Rope gives dependable service because of its 
great strength, toughness and wear-resisting: ability. Its 
use means safety and economy. 


A. LESCHEN & SONS ROPE COMPANY 


ST. LOUIS, MO. 
NEW YORK CHICAGO DENVER SAN FRANCISCO 
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Full Power Ps Heavy Duty Rolling Mill Drive Full Service 


verses Directions Every 45 Seconds 
“Transmissions Should be Seen—Not HEARD’’ 
MORSE Engineers believe in this so they designed the MORSE 
SILENT CHAIN DRIVE 


Study the principle of Morse Silent Chain Drives and you 
will be convinced of their 99% efficiency. 


Are you confronted with problems of Motor Drives with short 
centers or in dust, gases, acid fumes or steam? MORSE 
Drives are your solution. 


Is the arrangement of your power peculiar? Write to 
MORSE engineers and let them extend to you their wide 
knowledge and experience with chain drives. 


Send your transmission problems to 


MORSE CHAIN CO. Ithaca, N-Y. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS OF SILENT CHAINS IN THE WORLD 


Morse Engineering Service Address Nearest Office Assistance Without Obligation 


Boston, Mass. 141 Milk St. Canada________Jones & Glasco, Regis'd 
Chicago, Ill... ._Merchants’ L. & T. Bldg. Nicholas Bldg 
Cleveland, Onio Engineers bld,. Terento__ . Bank of Hamilton Bldg. 
Detroit, Mich 1003 Woodward Ave. Kansas City, Me. Finance Bldg. 
Greensboro, N. C 805 Ashboro St. Morse Engineering Co. 
50 Church St. Minneapolis, Minn.__ .. .413 Third St. S. 
Pittsburgh, Pa.____. Westinghouse Bldg. Strong-Scott Mig. Co. 
San Francisco, Cal....Monadnock, Bidg. St. Louis, Mo...______._Chemical Bldg. 
Atlanta, Ga Chandler Bldg. Morse Engineering Co. 
Ear! F. Scott. M. E. 


Write for Free Booklet 
1921 Vest Pocket Memorandum and Diary in Press 


4 
| 
ah 
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New York Engineering Company 


Specialists in 


Gold and Tin Placer Engineering and Equipment 


Empire Gold and Tin Dredges Empire Hand Prospecting Drills 
Sluices, Riffles, Pipe Lines and Giants 


Our plant is most favorably located for export shipments, being on 
tidewater at Yonkers, N. Y., and on the N. Y. Central Railroad. 


New York Engineering Company 2 rector street’ New York 
Works; Yonkers, New York 


| Three-Car 
Rotary 


Car-Dumper¥ 


Three cars are dumped at one 
| operation and each load 
| weighed separately in weigh 
| hopper. 
| One man operates the Rotary 
| Ca:-Dumper and weighs the 
| coal between trips. 

The Rotary Car-Dumper unloading a Three-Car Trip. 


We will send you some engineering data of value to you if you will 
tell us the type of your mine 


Car-DUMPER & EQuIPMENT Co. 


Eastern Sales Office: Main Office and Works: 
Union Arcade Building, Pittsburgh, Pa. (49) Grand Crossing, Chicago, Ulinois 
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JACOB/EN 


Balanced Horizontal 
Picking, Table /creen 


FEEDER HOPPER ARRANGEO 
TORECEIVE COAL FROM SELF 
OUMPING CAGE, CONVEYOR OR 
CROSS OVER OOMP 


COUNTER SHAFT- 


FEEDER HOPPER 


SLACK SCREEN 
FEEDER 


-ROCK BY-PASS 


SCREEN 
MOTOR 


(REFUSE TROUGH 


Owl ® SCREEN. 


SECTION 
as JACOBSEN ORIVE 
MECHANISM 
4 
REFUSE ROCK 
APRON HOPPER 
Lump SLACK 
PICKED ROM } 

| Ram ROM 
} FEE OER OP PER) 
J 


JACOBSEN PICKING TABLE SCREEN 
FOR TWO TRACK LAYOUT 
(REFUSE CONVEYED BACKWARD! 


Standardized Tipple Equipment 


STANDARDIZED Horizontal Screens are the 
result of the combined effort of some of the coun- 
try’s best mining engineers, constructors and design- 
ers of mining and tipple machinery. They embody 
all that experience has dictated to minimize labor, 
increase production and lower costs in the delivery 
of clean coal. 
| 


JACOBSEN & SCHRAEDER, Inc. 


Engineers and Constructors 
MAJESTIC BLDG., CHICAGO, ILL. OLIVER BLDG., PITTSBURGH. PA. 


KREHBIEL COMPANY, Engineers and Constructors 


MARQUETTE BLDG. CHICAGO, ILL. | 


Exclusive Licensees for Illinois, Indiana and Western Kentucky 


SA ror 
_ | 
ork | 
| 
=| 
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ANACONDA COPPER MINING CO. 


ROLLING MILLS DEPARTMENT 


Manufacturers of all commercial sizes of hot rolled 


COPPER RODS 
Bare Copper Wire, Strand, Trolley 
Wire, Telephone and Telegraph Wire 


All operations from the mining of the ore to the finished 
product are under our direct supervision and management. 


GENERAL OFFICE: | MILLS: 
CHICAGO, ILL. GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


United Metals Selling 
Company 


42 Broadway, New York 


European Agents: 


C. S. Henry & Company, Ltd. 
12 Leadenhall St., London, E. C. 


Electrolytic Copper NEC & B MBrands 
Best Selected Copper ABS & MA Brands 
Pig International (I. L. R. Co.) 
Electrolytic Zinc Anaconda Electric 
Highest Grade and Purity 
Selenium, Arsenic, Nickel Salts, Tellurium 
Copper Sulphate 
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Also known as 


GRASSELLI No. | 
GRASSELLI No. 2 
GRASSELLI No. 3 


The Grasselli Powder Company 
Cleveland, O. 


Pittsburgh Chicago Philadelphia 


Uniontown, Pa. Pottstown, Pa. 
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| Under the Sun th | | 
Something New at last | 
: HE wise man who said “there is nothing new under the é 
j sun” would qualify his statement if he could see the new | 
4 Waugh “Ninety” drills, because they are as new as tomorrow ; 
2 in the mining industry. | 
THERE are three of these little drills; one is an auger, while 
P the other two are rock drills of the wet and dry types. E 
E THE “Nineties” will do everything in mine and quarry that 7 
i could possibly be required of a small, light drill, and they © 
i will do it faster and better than it has ever been done before. 7 

WRITE today for one of our new “Ninety” bulletins. It is = 

just as different from the ordinary bulletin as the “Nineties” 7 


are from ordinary drills. 


Denver, Colorado, U. S. A. 
‘“‘The Waugh Way Wins’’ Branch Offices in All Important Mining Centers 


Your Silent Friend © 
Is the Sheave Wheel 


OUR SHEAVE WHEELS | 


make the best friends. 
Made in sizes from 4 to 14 
feet, with either plain turned 
groove or with removable | 
steel grooved liners. 


Robt. Holmes & Bros. 


Incorporated 
DANVILLE, PLL. 


RN 


Lal 


The Roessler & Hasslacher 
Chemical Company 


709-717 Sixth Avenue 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 


WORKS 
PERTH AMBOY,N. J. NIAGARA FALLS, N.Y. ST. ALBANS, W. VA. 


> 


Cyanide of Sodium 
96-98% 


Cyanogen contents 51-52% 


“Cyanegg’”’ 


or Cyanide of Sodium 96-98% in egg form, each egg 


weighing approximately one ounce 


t 
| 
= 
2 
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LIDGERWOOD HOISTS 


Steam— Electric 
For every type of 


MINE SERVICE 


Designed and Built 
to give the 


STRENGTH 
CAPACITY 
ECONOMY 


that is essential to suc- 
cess in mine haulage 


Catalogs on Request 


LIDGERWOOD MFG. COMPANY 
96 Liberty Street, New York 


Philadelphia /ittsburgh Cleveland Chicago Detroit Charleston, W. Va. Seattle Los Angeles London, England 


Watt Cars 


F you are contemplating the 
- purchase of cars, we suggest 
your writing for our illustrated 
catalogue. You will find it 
helpful and interesting toward 
making a selection of the type 
of car best suited for your 
operation. We will do the 
rest. without waste of time as 
soon as you decide on placing 
your order with us. 


No. 434-M 


Cars—That’s All We Make 


The Watt Mining Car Wheel Company, 


Barnesville, Ohio 
DENVER OFFICE: SAN FRANCISCO OFFICE: 
Lindrooth, Shubert & Co., Boston Building N. D. Phelps, Sheldon Building 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 
Edelen & Co., 235 Commercial Trust Building 


| 
4) 
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Eliminate Your Loading Troubles 


f T BOK “CAR 


Using Ottumwa Box Car Loaders 


Will also help you solve your “Help” problem. If you 
are loading cars by hand- labor you are losing money. W hy 
not get up-to-date machinery which will mean a saving of 
labor, saving of maintenance expense, and increase your 
output, which means a larger production at less expense 


OTTUMA LOADERS GIVE RESULTS 
A CONSTANT INCOME PRODUCER 


OTTUMWA 3.C. CHRISTY BOX CAR LOADER 


LARGEST! OLDEST! MOST EXPERIENCED! 
An Ottumwa Box Car Loader will allow you to load your car with actually less 
cost than you can load an open car, and if you use an Ottumwa you can load your 
coal with practically no breakage. Isn’t it worth your time to investigate? 
WE HAVE HUNDREDS IN DAILY OPERATION 


Just drop a line and we will send all information without 
any obligation on your part 


UNLOADERS 
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electrical, rope, airplane, piano, 
pipe-organ, flat wire (strip steel) 
hoops, bale-ties, tacks, nails, | 


barbed wire, concrete rein- 
forcement, springs, netting, wire fences, steel posts, steel 


gates, trolley wire and rail bonds, wire wheels, auto-towing 
cables, horse shoes, round and odd-shape wires for manu- 
facturing. 


Illustrated books describing uses, FREE 


American Steel & Wire 
_ Chicago—New York Company | | 


GN ION 


Many mills continue using the oi! mixture merely suggested in the 
preliminary tests; others have found more efficient ones by making 
practical mill runs on oils that have given the best results on similar 
ores. 


Our line is very complete and includes some new oils recently 
developed. 


PURE PINE OILS, Steam and Destructively Distilled, 
COAL TAR and HARDWOOD CREOSOTES 


GENERAL NAVAL STORES COMPANY 
90 WEST STREET, NEW YORK 
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Endurance 


—The most important factor contributing to 
the pre-eminence of the Barsteel Locomotive 


With expertly designed and perfectly The great reserve power, the sim- 
co-ordinating electrical and mechanical plicity of control and the rugged Bar- 
parts the Barsteel Locomotive of today steel frame all unite in producing that 
has been developed to a degree of en- desirable quality recognized as en- 
durance that was believed impracti- durance. 


cable several years ago. 


There is a Barsteel Locomotive for practically every requirement 
Write to either company 


THE BALDWIN LOCOMOTIVE WORKS 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC & MFG. CO. ‘ 
- EAST PITTSBURGH, PA. 


| — § Ton Barsteel 
= HScomotive operating at the 
Carnegie Coal Co. M “Donald Pa 
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American Zinc, Lead & Smelting Co. 


| Purchasers of 


Zinc and Lead Ores 


Address 


1012 PIERCE BUILDING 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Exploration Department for the purchase of 
Metal Mines and Metal Mining Companies 


55 CONGRESS ST. BOSTON, MASS 


Stonega Coke & Coal Co., Inc. 


Miners and Shippers 


of ‘the Celebrated 


Roda and Stonega Coal 


OFFICES: 
LAND TITLE BUILDING, PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
SPARTANBURG, S. C. BIG STONE GAP, VA. 
Shipping Piers at Charleston, S. C. 
a Cs en AGENTS WM. JOHNSON & CO., CHARLESTON, S. C. 
CENE Cable Address “ Stonega’ 
EUROPEAN BUNKERING AGENTS 
HULL, BLYTH & CO., LTD., LLOYD’S AVE., LONDON, ENGLAND. 
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The Fighting Organization 
of the Mining Industry 


The American 
Mining Congress 


Are You a Member? 


THE FIGHTING EAGLE OF AMERICA 
| 
fi we 
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Marcus 
Patent 
Coal 
Tipple 


ENGINEERS AND CONTRACTORS FOR 
Complete Coal Mining Plants Coal Washing Plants 


Marcus Patent Picking Table Coal Storage Plants 
Screen Coal Mine Power Plants 
Coal Re-screening Plants Sand Drying Plants 
‘*Rands’’ Shaker Loading Booms Rotary Dumps 
Locomotive Coaling Stations Coal Tipples 
ROBERTS AND SCHAEFER CO 


CHICAGO. U.S.A. 
GENERAL OFFICES: McCORMICK BUILDING 


5 ft.x14 ft. GRANULATORS operstion 
THE AMERICAN SMELTING & REFINING CO.’S 


VETA GRANDE CYANIDE PLANT 
PARRAL, CHIHUAHUA, MEXICO 


ALLUS- CHALMERS 


Milwaukee, Wis., U. S. A. 
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Work all day wid no sugar in ver tay 
Oop an’ down on the ould trhamwey 
An’ the Boss comes ‘roun’ an’ 
“ Byes, be sthill, 
An’ put all ver strenth on 
iron dhrili, 
An’ dhrill, ye tarriers, dhrill!”’ 


An’ sweat! An’ perspoire! 


An unwholesome lyric of the dark ages ot 
industry, when Men didn’t count. 
YOU know that the health and happiness 

of the workers in your mine or factory 
are a big part of your productive 
capital. 
Their discomfort is not to be ignored. 
Hang their clothes High and Dry with the 
UNION SANITARY CLOTHES 
HANGER. 


\ 


JAMES H. CHANNON MFG. COMPANY 


223-233 WEST ERIE STREET, CHICAGO 
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Atlas Explosives 
plus Atlas service 


constitute a combination that makes for 
efficient ore mining. 


Atlas Explosives meet the most exacting 
Tequirements. They are always umform 
in their high quality. Chemists whose 
word is final check every process of manu- 
facture from the raw materials to the fin- 
ished product. 


Atlas Service is on a par with Atlas Ex- 
plosives. Our Service Division has won its 
reputation by showing customers how todo 
more work with the explosives they are 
using, or more and better work with other 
explosives. Our experience—which has 
saved money for others, and is likely to 
bring profit to you—is at your command. 
An ATLAS Service Man will be glad to 
consult with you, without obligation on 
your part. Write to our home office or 

t branch office. 


ATLAS POWDER CO., PHILADELPHIA 


le: Mc Jester. Memphis; Nash- 
New Or] -X 

ittsburg. Kans.; Pittsburgh, Pa.; Pottsville, 
a.; St. Lous; Wilkes-Barre. 
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Branch Offices: Allentown, Pa.; Birmingham, ge y Z 
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Grinding Capacity Increased 55°: 
At the Tul Mi Chung Plant in Korea, the Hardinge Mill is Gr 


ing at a §§% greater production rate than was first estimated. 


The primary and regrinding units contain solely Hardinge 
three of each type. The first estimated capacity was three hu 
tons per day, but the actual capacity, figured over a pe 
several months, was 466 tons per day. 
Each primaryjconical mill was 6 ft. diameter by 16 
length. The ore contained gold and copper in a lim 
granite gangue. 

Feed 

Product (open circuit grinding 

Capacity per mill per 24 

Power input 

Consumption of balls 
For more detailed information on the operation of t 
Mills at this plant, ask for our grinding date bulletin N 


120 BROADWAY NEW YORK 
BRANCH OFFICES 
works DENVER COLO..FIRST NAT. BANK BLOG 
vor.penn SPOKANE WASH.OLD NAT BANKBLDG 
OENVER.COLO. SALT LAKE CITY, UTAN.NEWHOUSE BLDG. ‘HAROINGMIL 
ERITH. ENG LONDON. SALISBURY HOUSE NEW VORK 
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TPHE belt conveyor illustrated operates in connection with one of 

the large mines in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district. S-A Unit Ball 
Bearing Carriers, Style No. 101, are used throughout the entire installa- 
tion. Smooth running ball-bearing carriers support the heavy load, which 
is conveyed with clock-like regularity in big tonnage day after day. 

S-A Unit Ball-Bearing Carriers save lubrication, reduce belt 
wear and decrease power consumption. Their adaptability permits of 
adjustment to a wide range of operating conditions. 


Write for Prices 


STEPHENS-ADAMSON MFG. CO. 
AURORA, ILLINOIS 
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PRICE LEVEL REDUCTIONS 


The world’s wealth is estimated at 


$250,000,000,000, its annual earning 
power at $50,000,000,000, Four per 


cent is an excessive estimate of the earn- 
ings of the world’s wealth: because a 
large part of that wealth is entirely un- 
productive. Four per cent of $250,000,- 
(00,000 is ten billions, leaving $40,000,- 
000,000 of the annual earning power ot 
the world to be credited to labor, in 
vention and management, of which the 
larger part, wisely and perhaps justly, 
must be credited to labor. The Chicago 
Tribune editorially commends the ac 
ceptance of wage reductions in pref 
erence to the loss of jobs in the follow- 
ing language: 


“Acceptance of wage reductions in pref- 
erence to loss of jobs in various New Eng- 
land textile mills indicates an appreciation 
of economic conditions likely to have far 
reaching consequences. These workers are 
showing practical recognition of fundamental 
facts which gives weight to their assertion 
that dividends as well as wages are factors 
in high prices and are equally subject to 
reduction to maintain the balance of life. 

“Some large producers have reduced prices 
More have not Some retailers have re- 
duced prices. Some have not. All will be 
forced to do so. The interesting point is 
whether they will descend the ladder or 
have it kicked out from under them. 

“The downward trend of prices and conse 
quent uncertainty of business will be checked 
only when demand for the commodities in- 
volved is improved. It will not be improved 
if vast numbers of workers are thrown out 
of employment and thereby eliminated as 
potential purchasers. It will be improved 
if these workers are kept on the pay rolls, 
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even at reduced wages, 
prices are lowered. 


“The textile mill workers are making a 
small sacrifice to avoid a greater one. Em- 
ployers, wholesalers and retailers, must do 
likewise. Arbitrary dismissal of great num- 
bers of workers will bring hardship to those 
dismissed and certain loss not oniy to those 
firms which thus cease business but to ail 
concerns which provide for the 
workers.” 


if at the same time 


goods 


If it is true that 90 per cent of prices 
to the consumer the labor 
cost then when normal conditions again 
prevail, the wage-earner only stands one 
tenth of the wage reduction as applied 
to that part of his wage which is spent 
for living. And this applies with great 
er ratio to the world’s stock of goods 
produced at the high level of wages. 
The prices on these goods must drop 
to the competitive price and the loss 
result falls on capital alone except 
where combined effort is able to main- 
tain price by stopping production, a 
procedure fraught with difficulty and 
risk of criminal prosecution. 


represents 


As the Tribune wisely suggests, the 
question is “whether they will descend 
the ladder or have it kicked out from 
under them.” 


WESTERN FREIGHT RATES 


The logic of the preceding editorial 
applies with special stress upon the 
railways of the Rocky Mountain states. 
In a territory comprising ten states of 
the Union, the principal business is the 
production of minerals. Inereased 
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freight charges fall with peculiar bur- 
den upon raw materials necessarily 
bulky and of low value as compared to 
tonnage. Before the war the rate per 
ton per mile was much greater in these 
states than in the older parts of the 
nation. This was justified by the sparse 
settlement and mountain hauls. It took 
more coal and more time to haul a 
trainload over the mountain elevation 
than the same distance on a compara- 
tive level. Rates were justly higher than 
elsewhere, although it was generally 
believed that the differentials were ex- 
cessive. 

Then these rates were increased first 
five per cent, then fifteen per cent, then 
twenty-five per cent, and now thirty- 
five per cent, each increase being ap- 
plied to the total preceding rate. So 
that the present rate is 203.75 per cent, 
or three and three-quarter per cent more 
than double the abnormally high rate 
before the war. This rate the mining 
industry in those states cannot pay. 

These rates can be paid on ingoing 
shipments of supplies, but cannot be 
paid upon the outgoing shipments to 
markets where competition controls the 
selling price. And the railroads will 
either meet these conditions or “have 
the ladder kicked out from under them.” 
The production of minerals in the Rocky 
Mountain states is failing off in propor 
tion to its unjust burdens. Many mines 
are closed; many more are about to 
close. All effort at the development of 
new mines is suspended. 

Some day, as at the beginning of the 
war, zinc prices will jump from five 
cents to thirty cents. Other minerals 
will command extortionate prices be 
cause the supply has been cut off by 
cost burdens which crush the industry, 
an industry which cannot immediately 
respond to the lure of high prices. The 
nation will then pay some of the losses. 
Sut first, and a long time first. the 
railways will be forced to operate at a 
loss because there are no outgoing ship 
ments, and but small incoming ship 
ments—so smal] that no rate could be 
named which would cover the railwav’s 
cost of operation. The original invest 


ment is being jeopardized by an un- 
willingness to share losses with pro- 
ducers during the present business 
stress upon western mining. 


COMMENDABLE ACTION 


Very unusual as well as very com- 
mendable is the action of the building 
trades unions of Baltimore in refusing 
to take advantage of a contract agree- 
ment by which their wages were to be 
advanced from 90 cents per hour to 
$1.00 per hour on November 1, 1920. 
An agreement was made November 1, 
1919, by which workmen were to re- 
ceive 90 cents per hour during the year 
1919 to be increased to $1.00 per hour 
November 1, 1920. The employers 
made no objection to carrying out the 
contract but the employees, realizing 
that the trend of prices was downward 
and that so large a percentage of the 
cost of production is made up of the 
labor charge, refused the advance fear- 
ing that an increase in cost of building 
would so hamper building construction 
that at least a part of their membership 
might be without work. It is estimated 
that 90 per cent of the total cost of all 
the prices paid for different commodi- 
ties is made up of the labor charges 
beginning with the production of raw 
material, following through its manu- 
facture, its transportation to points of 
use, and the various selling agencies 
which handle the product so that it is 
apparent that an inerease of pay, if 
universal, would add to the employees’ 
compensation but 10 per cent of the 
amount of the increase and the in 
creased pay would be likely to limit 
production to such an extent as to make 
impossible the employment of at least 
a minority of those available for service. 

If the United States were entirely 
independent of the world, then the price 
level would be a matter of small im 
portance, but in view of the fact that 
our productive capacity is practically 
ten per cent in excess of our possible 
consumption, it is evident that our 
goods must be produced at a_ price 
which will enable us to dispose of ten 
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per cent of them in foreign markets in 
order that all the productive machin- 
ery of the nation shall be continuously 
employed. It is a most hopeful sign 
that the labor unions are intelligently 
considering this fundamental question 
in such a way as to justify the action 
of the Baltimore building trades unions. 
This action, if universal and supple- 
mented by the performance of a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay, will 
solve the industrial problems of the 
nation and make for the continued oper 
ation of all the nation’s productive 
forces. 


A FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
CLEARING-HOUSE. 


“You have presented a definite and 
understandable statement of your as- 
sets,” says the banker to the business 
man seeking credit, “but what of your 
liabilities? What are your tax obliga- 
tions to the government?” 

The business man shrugs his shoul- 
ders and replies: “Uncle Sam only 
knows—and he won't tell!” 

A strange commentary, is it not, on 
“enterprising Americanism.” And who 
can compute the doleful influences of 
the restriction of industrial expansion, 
the interminable worry and_ harass- 
ment of uncertainty and delay, the im 
pending mass of complex litigation, and 
in general the whole gamut of economic 
distress resulting from the natural fail 
ure of the authorities literally to ad- 
minister an almost impossible law? 

The whole business of war is a bad 
business, with endless consequences, but 
the prolongation of the volume of war 
taxation is sufficiently inimical without 
the indeterminate settlement of obliga 
tions incurred by business two or three 
years ago. This war “hang-over” is un 
necessary, yet the remedy is not in any 
of the existing statutes. 

Congress found it advisable to enact 
special legislation to clear the claims of 
citizens against the war and navy de 
partments under suddenly terminated 
war contracts. How much more neces- 
sary to act, however radically, to relieve 


the business of the nation from its in- 
cubus of undetermined taxation. 

The American Mining Congress has 
recommended the enactment of a stat- 
ute authorizing the President to ap- 
point for one year, with the consent of 
the senate, a bi-partisan board of ten 
special commissioners of revenue, vested 
with sufficient authority not only to 
pass upon and settle cases consequent 
upon the war-time period, but with spe- 
cific powers to compromise in equity the 
disputes that appear hopeless under 
literal application of the laws. 

This constructive proposal fortu- 
nately involves mutual concern. To the 
government, in this period of rehabili- 
tation and voracious fiscal require- 
ments, the more expeditious returns of 
revenue should prove an indisputable 
advantage. The cost of organizing and 
equipping the special board would be 
returned many times in the saving of 
interest alone. 

The necessity is urgent and no other 
solution appears. The job is beyond 
the authority and the practices of the 
Revenue Bureau, which is dimost flab- 
bergasted now with delays, denials, un- 
certainties and harshnesses that, in the 
words of a former official, “would test 
the sanity of Solomon and the temper 
of a tar baby.” 


COMMON SENSE REGULATION OF 
COAL PRICES 


The anthracite operators in appoint- 
ing a Fair Practice Committee have 
set an example for the country. They 
have decided that the way to eliminate 
profiteering is to eliminate the prof- 
iteerer, and that the way to eliminate 
the profiteerer is to do it themselves. 

No matter who is responsible for ex: 
orbitant fuel prices, the operator gets 
the blame. He generally wholesales 
his coal at a ridiculously low margin 
of profit and has nothing whatever to 
do with fixing the retail price, but the 
consumer nevertheless holds him re- 
sponsible. So the anthracite operators, 
weary of public complaining and gov- 
ernment intermeddling, concluded to 
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take charge of a very bad case and 
apply the remedy. They appointed a 
Fair Practice Committee which lost 
no time in diagnosing the trouble and 
deciding upon proper treatment. 

The operators decided that ‘where 
coal is not sold direct by the producer 
to the retailer there shall be but one 
reasonable charge added to the cost.” 
The Fair Practice Committee has in- 
terpreted this to mean “the elimination 
of any resales which might tend to in- 
crease the price asked of the retailer 
or consumer.” This is the law and this 
is the interpretation, and there is more 
concentrated common sense in the law 
and more practical judicial wisdom in 
the interpretation than can. be found 
in all the regulations and all the pro- 
nouncements of all the government’s 
war-time commissions, bureaus and ad- 
ministrations. 

Between the producer and the re- 
tailer there must be one wholesaler, or 
distributor, or middleman. He is en- 
titled to a reasonable profit. Upon 
occasions a second wholesaler may be 
necessary. Fluctuations in demand or 
any one of numerous other factors may 
compel a re-handling. But in such an 
instance it is up to the wholesaler of 
coal, as in any other line of business, to 
take a loss or split his profit, for there 
must be hereafter only one reasonable 
middleman’s profit exacted between the 
producer and the retailer. Any addi- 
tional toll is not a profit, but a rake-off, 
and the man who takes it is not a legiti- 
mate wholesaler, but a profiteerer. 

In the successful working of the an- 
thracite plan there will be two very 
valuable object lessons. The first is 
that successful men who know all about 
the business in which they are engaged 
can regulate it a great deal better than 
the government's brilliant experts who 
know nothing about it. The second is 
that business men, with the demand for 
governmental interference in industry 
becoming more and more insistent, 
would do well to regulate their profits 
and trade practices in the interests of 
the public while there is still left to 
them something to regulate. 
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MAINTENANCE OF GOLD 
STANDARD 


Resolution No. 10 endorsing H. R. 
13201, the McFadden Bill, is one of the 
most important adopted by the Twenty- 
third Annual Convention of The Ameri- 
can Mining Congress, for the reason 
that it provides for the protection of 
the monetary gold reserve, which is fun- 
damental to the financial security of the 
nation. The resolution is so brief and 
so tersely states the need for providing 
a remedy to maintain the normal gold 
production of the United States that it 
is herewith presented, as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The Government of the United 
States is justly committed to the gold stan- 
dard; and 

“WHEREAS, The maintenance of a healthy 
gold mining industry is absolutely essential 
to the maintenance of the gold standard; and 

“WHerEAS, The gold mining industry of 
the United States is in deplorable straits, 
having almost ceased to function, and it is 
necessary to apply immediate measures for 
relief; and 

“WHEREAS, The McFadden Bill, H. R. 13201, 
offers the best present solution of the prob- 
lem; be it 

“RESOLVED, That The American Mining 
Congress, in convention assembled, heartily 
endorses the McFadden Bill, and pledges its 
support to the measure, and urges a like 
support on the part of all our citizens who 
have at heart the maintenance of the gold 


standard and the common welfare of the 
country.” 


For the years 1919-20 the amount of 
gold sold for industrial consumption by 
the United States Mint has exceeded the 
amount of newly produced gold. Con- 
sequently the excessive industrial con- 
sumption of gold has depleted the mone- 
tary gold stock. This condition consti 
tutes a menace to the financial security 
of the nation. The gold production of 
the United States has rapidly declined, 
so that this year it will be less than half 
of the amount produced in 1915, or be- 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
Evidence was introduced by those who 
are closely in touch with the present 
condition of the gold mining industry 
to the effect that unless substantial re 
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lief was immediately provided the gold 
production of the country would still 
more rapidly decline in the future and 
would soon reach the vanishing point. 
This condition also constitutes a men- 
ace to the gold standard itself, as it 
must be obvious that the monetary sys- 
tem cannot long be maintained upon a 
foundation of gold, the production of 
which is declining, while the need for 
an expensive credit and currency sys- 
tem is ever-present. The McFadden 
Bill provides a remedy for adjusting 
the cost and price equation between the 
industrial consumer of gold and the pro- 
ducer of new gold so that the normal 
production of gold may be maintained 
in sufficient volume to satisfy the indus- 
trial requirements of the nation, and 
thereby protect the monetary gold re- 
serve of the nation from industrial de- 
pletion. The McFadden Bill proposes 
an American solution for an American 
problem, and one which in no way im- 
pairs the monetary unit but which will 
serve as a protection to the gold stand- 
ard itself. No reason has yet been ad- 
vanced why the McFadden Bill should 
not become a law. Many opinions ad- 
verse to the bill have been expressed, 
but when analyzed do not constitute a 
real objection. Time, however, is a 
most important factor in the solution of 
this problem. If prompt action is taken 
in providing this remedy, many gold 
mines which are being operated at the 
present time at a loss or which are 
maintaining their pumping operations 
without producing an ounce of gold, 
will be saved from total destruction, as 
these properties cannot continue to 
operate and pump much longer without 
profit. The loss of these mines will 
mean a substantial loss in the available 
gold ore resources of the nation, which 
cannot again be recovered, in which 
event new ore bodies must be discovered 
and developed. Much of the high grade 
placer ground available after the Civil 
War has already been worked out, and 
many of the high grade quartz proper- 
ties, and it is indeed very questionable 
whether we shall ever be able to replace 
the natural gold resources of the present 


by new discoveries in the future. A 
waste of gold ore tonnage today will 
seriously impair our ability to produce 
more gold tomorrow. Waste makes 
want, and at a moment of great finan- 
cial need for more gold we will not be 
in a position to supply it unless con- 
structive relief is immediately afforded 
the industry. This is not a matter of 
providing relief for the gold producer 
as such, but is a matter of broad public 
concern. 


PUBLICITY FOR MINING 
DISTRICTS 


Great minds run in the same chan- 
nel. On the day that the Minine Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL prints an editorial urg- 
ing more publicity for “Mining, the 
Greatest Industry,” the Daily Mining 
and Financial Record, Denver, advo- 
cates “Publicity for Mining Districts.” 
And on the same day the Reno Chamber 
of Commerce establishes a department 
for giving publicity to mining resources 
and opportunities in the Reno terri- 
tory. 

The line of thought in the Denver edi- 
torial, in so far as it is developed, and 
that in the more extended article in 
the Mining Concress JOURNAL are so 
nearly parallel as to suggest that they 
were written by the same person, or 
that two editors had conferred and 
planned to spring the “big idea” at two 
widely removed strategical points at 
the same time. The wording of the 
keynote paragraphs is practically iden- 
tical. The message of each to the min- 
ing industry, expressed in the form and 
with the fervor of an exhortation, is, 
“Let us have more mining news, so that 
the nation will again be made to realize 
how important the mining industry is 
to the prosperity of the nation.” 

This injunction cannot be repeated 
too oten and it cannot be heeded too 
soon. Publicity is the current that 
moves the dynamo, the nitrate which 
turns a sterile wilderness into a pro- 
ductive tract, the “close” in the selling 
talk that converts a prospect into a 
customer. 
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freight charges fall with peculiar bur 
den upon raw materials necessarily 
bulky and of low value as compared to 
tonnave. Before the war the rate per 
ton per mile was much greater in these 
states than in the older parts of the 
nation. This was justified by the sparse 
settlement and mountain hauls. [t took 
coal and more time to haul a 
trainload over the mountain elevation 
than the same distance on a compara 
tive level. Rates were justly higher than 
elsewhere, although it) was generally 
believed that the differentials were ex 


nore 


CeSSIVe, 
Then these rates were increased first 
five per cent, then fifteen per cent, then 


twenty-five per cent, and now thirty 
five per cent, each increase being ap 
plied to the total preceding rate. So 


that the present rate is 203.75 per cent, 
or three and three-quarter per cent more 
than double the abnormally high rate 
before the war. This rate the mining 
industry in those states cannot pay. 

These rates can be paid on ingoing 
shipments of supplies, but cannot be 
paid upon the outgoing shipments to 
markets where competition controis the 
selling price. And the railroads will 
either meet these conditions or “have 
the ladder kicked out from under them.” 
The production of minerals in the Rocky 
Mountain states is failing off in propor 
tion to its unjust burdens. Many mines 
are many more are about to 
All effort at the development of 
new mines is suspended. 

Some day, as at the beginning of the 
war, zine prices will jump from. five 
cents to thirty cents. Other minerals 
will command extortionate prices be 
cause the supply has been eut off by 
cost burdens which crush the industry, 
an industry which cannot immediately 
respond to the lure of high prices. The 
nation will then pay some of the losses, 
But first, and a long time first, the 
railways will be forced to operate at a 
loss because there are no outgoing ship- 
ments, and but small incoming ship 
ments—so small that no rate could be 
named which would cover the railway's 
cost of operation. The original invest 


closed; 


close, 
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ment is being jeopardized by an un 
Willingness to share losses with) pro 
ducers during the present business 


stress upon western mining. 


COMMENDABLE ACTION 


Very unusual as well as very com 
mendable is the action of the building 
trades unions of Baltimore in refusing 
to take advantage of a contract agree 
ment by which their wages were to be 


advanced from 90 cents per hour to 
SL.00 per hour on November 1, 1920. 
An agreement was made November 1, 


1919, by which workmen were to re 
ceive 90 cents per hour during the vear 
119 to be increased to $1.00 per hour 
November 1920. The  emplovers 
made no objection to carrying out the 
but realizing 
that the trend of prices was downward 
and that so large a percentage of the 
cost of production is made up of the 
labor charge, refused the advance fear 
ing that an increase in cost of building 
would so hamper building construction 
that at least a part of their membership 
might be without work. It is estimated 
that 90 per cent of the total cost of all 
the prices paid for different commodi 
ties is made up of the labor charges 
beginning with the production of raw 
material, following through its manu 
facture, its transportation to points of 
use, and the various selling agencies 
which handle the product so that it is 
apparent that an increase of pay, if 
universal, would add to the emplovees’ 
compensation but 10) per cent of the 
amount of the inerease and the in 
creased pay would be likely to limit 
production to such an extent as to make 
impossible the employment of at least 
a minority of those available for service. 

If the United States were entirely 
independent of the world, then the price 
level would be a matter of small im 
portance, but in view of the facet that 
our productive capacity is practically 
ten per cent in excess of our possible 
consumption, it is evident that our 
must be produced at a_ price 
which will enable us to dispose of ten 


contraet the employees, 


on 
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per cent of them in foreign markets in 
order that all the productive machin- 
ery of the nation shall be continuously 
employed. It is a most hopeful sign 
that the labor unions are intelligently 
considering this fundamental question 
in such a way as to justify the action 
of the Baltimore building trades unions. 
This action, if universal and supple- 
mented by the performance of a full 
day’s work for a full day’s pay, will 
solve the industrial problems of the 
nation and make for the continued oper 
ation of all the nation’s productive 
forces. 
A FEDERAL INCOME TAX 
CLEARING-HOUSE, 


“You have presented a definite and 
understandable statement of your as- 
sets,” says the banker to the business 
man seeking credit, “but what of vour 
liabilities? What are your tax obliga- 
tions to the government ?” 

The business man shrugs his shoul- 
ders and replies: “Unele only 
knows—and he won't tell!” 

A strange commentary, is it not, on 
“enterprising Americanism.” And who 
can compute the doleful influences of 
the restriction of industrial expansion, 
the interminable worry and harass 
ment of uncertainty and delay, the im 
pending mass of complex litigation, and 
in general the whole gamut of economic 
distress resulting from the natural fail 
ure of the authorities literally to ad 
minister an almost impossible law ? 

The whole business of war is a bad 
business, with endless consequences, but 
the prolongation of the volume of war 
taxation is sufficiently inimical without 
the indeterminate settlement of obliga 
tions incurred by business two or three 
vears ago. This war “hang-over” is un 
necessary, vet the remedy is not in any 
of the existing statutes. 

Congress found it advisable to enact 
special legislation to clear the claims of 
citizens against the war and navy de- 
partments under suddenly terminated 
war contracts. How much more neces- 
sary to act, however radically, to relieve 


the business of the nation from its in- 
cubus of undetermined taxation. 

The American Mining Congress has 
recommended the enactment of a stat- 
ute authorizing the President to ap- 
point for one year, with the consent of 
the senate, a bi-partisan board of ten 
special commissioners of revenue, vested 
with sufficient authority not only to 
pass upon and settle cases consequent 
upon the war-time period, but with spe- 
cific powers to compromise in equity the 
disputes that appear hopeless under 
literal application of the laws. 

This constructive proposal fortu- 
nately involves mutual concern. To the 
government, in this period of rehabili- 
tation and voracious fiscal require- 
ments, the more expeditious returns of 
revenue should prove an indisputable 
advantage. The cost of organizing and 
equipping the special board would be 
returned many times in the saving of 
interest alone. 

The necessity is urgent and no other 
solution appears. The job is beyond 
the authority and the practices of the 
Revenue Bureau, which is Aimost flab 
bergasted now with delays, denials, un 
certainties and harshnesses that, in the 
words of a former official, “would test 
the sanity of Solomon and the temper 
of a tar baby.” 


COMMON SENSE REGULATION OF 
COAL PRICES 


The anthracite operators in appoint- 
ing a Fair Practice Committee have 
set an example for the country. They 
have decided that the way to eliminate 
profiteering is to eliminate the prof- 
iteerer, and that the way to eliminate 
the profiteerer is to do it themselves. 

No matter who is responsible for ex 
orbitant fuel prices, the operator gets 
the blame. He generally wholesales 
his coal at a ridiculously low margin 
of profit and has nothing whatever to 
do with fixing the retail price, but the 
consumer nevertheless holds re- 
sponsible. So the anthracite operators, 
weary of public complaining and gov 
ernment intermeddling, coneluded to 
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very bad case and 


take charge of a 
apply the remedy. They appointed a 
Fair Practice Committee which lost 
no time in diagnosing the trouble and 
deciding upon proper treatment. 

The operators decided that “where 
coal is not sold direct by the producer 
to the retailer there shall be but one 
reasonable charge added to the cost.” 
The Fair Practice Committee has in- 
terpreted this to mean “the elimination 
of any resales which might tend to in- 
crease the price asked of the retailer 
or consumer.” This is the law and this 
is the interpretation, and there is more 
concentrated common sense in the law 
and more practical judicial wisdom in 
the interpretation than can be found 
in all the regulations and all the pro- 
nouncements of all the government’s 
war-time commissions, bureaus and ad- 
ministrations. 

Between the producer and the re- 
tailer there must be one wholesaler, or 
distributor, or middleman. He is en- 
titled to a reasonable profit. Upon 
occasions a second wholesaler may be 
necessary. Fluctuations in demand or 
any one of numerous other factors may 
compel a re-handling. But in such an 
instance it is up to the wholesaler of 
coal, as in any other line of business, to 
take a loss or split his profit, for there 
must be hereafter only one reasonable 
middleman’s profit exacted between the 
producer and the retailer. Any addi- 
tional toll is net a profit, but a rake-off, 
and the man who takes it is not a legiti- 
mate wholesaler, but a profiteerer. 

In the suecessful working of the an- 
thracite plan there will be two very 
valuable objeet lessons. The first is 
that successful men who know all about 
the business in which they are engaged 
can regulate it a great deal better than 
the government's brilliant experts who 
know nothing about it. The seeond is 
that business men, with the demand for 
governmental interference in industry 
becoming more and more insistent, 
would do well to regulate their profits 
and trade practices in the interests of 
the public while there is still left to 
them something to regulate. 
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MAINTENANCE OF GOLD 
STANDARD 


Resolution No. 10 endorsing H. R. 
13201, the McFadden Bill, is one of the 
most important adopted by the Twenty 
third Annual Convention of The Ameri 
can Mining Congress, for the reason 
that it provides for the protection of 
the monetary gold reserve, which is fun- 
damental to the financial security of the 
nation. The resolution is so brief and 
so tersely states the need for providing 
a remedy to maintain the normal gold 
production of the United States that it 
is herewith presented, as follows: 

“WHEREAS, The Government of the United 
States is justly committed to the gold stan- 
dard; and 

“WHEREAS, The maintenance of a healthy 
gold mining industry is absolutely essential 
to the maintenance of the gold standard; and 

“WHEREAS, The gold mining industry of 
the United States is in deplorable straits, 
having almost ceased to function, and it is 
necessary to apply immediate measures for 
relief; and 

“WHEREAS, The McFadden Bill, H. R. 13201, 


offers the best present solution of the prob- 
lem; be it 

“ResoLvep, That The American Mining 
Congress, in convention assembled, heartily 
endorses the McFadden Bill, and pledges its 
support to the measure, and urges a like 
support on the part of all our citizens who 
have at heart the maintenance of the gold 


standard and the common welfare of the 
country.” 


For the years 1919-20 the amount of 
gold sold for industrial consumption by 
the United States Mint has exceeded the 
amount of newly produced gold. Con- 
sequently the excessive industrial con 
sumption of gold has depleted the mone 
tary gold stock. This condition consti 
tutes a menace to the financial security 
of the nation. The gold production of 
the United States has rapidly declined, 
so that this year it will be less than half 
of the amount produced in 1915, or be 
tween $40,000,000 and $50,000,000. 
Evidence was introduced by those who 
are closely in touch with the present 
condition of the gold mining industry 
to the effeet that unless substantial re 
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lief was immediately provided the gold 
production of the country would still 
more rapidly decline in the future and 
would soon reach the vanishing point. 
This condition also constitutes a men- 
ace to the gold standard itself, as it 
must be obvious that the monetary sys- 
tem cannot long be maintained upon a 
foundation of gold, the production of 
which is declining, while the need for 
an expensive credit and currency sys- 
tem is ever-present. The McFadden 
Bill provides a remedy for adjusting 
the cost and price equation between the 
industrial consumer of gold and the pro- 
ducer of new gold so that the normal 
production of gold may be maintained 
in sufficient volume to satisfy the indus- 
trial requirements of the nation, and 
thereby protect the monetary gold re- 
serve of the nation from industrial de 
pletion. The McFadden Bill proposes 
an American solution for an American 
problem, and one which in no way im 
pairs the monetary unit but which will 
serve as a protection to the gold stand 
ard itself. No reason has yet been ad- 
vanced why the MeFadden Bill should 
not become a law. Many opinions ad 
verse to the bill have been expressed, 
but when analyzed do not constitute a 
real objection. Time, however, is a 
most important factor in the solution of 
this problem. If prompt action is taken 
in providing this remedy, many gold 
mines which are being operated at the 
present time at a loss or which are 
maintaining their pumping operations 
without producing an ounce of gold, 
will be saved from total destruction, as 
these properties cannot continue to 
operate and pump much longer without 
profit. The loss of these mines will 
mean a substantial loss in the available 
gold ore resources of the nation, which 
cannot again be recovered, in which 
event new ore bodies must be discovered 
and developed. Much of the high grade 
placer ground available after the Civil 
War has already been worked out, and 
many of the high grade quartz proper 
ties, and it is indeed very questionable 
whether we shall ever be able to replace 
the natural gold resources of the present 


by new discoveries in the future. A 
waste of gold ore tonnage today will 
seriously impair our ability to produce 
more gold tomorrow. Waste makes 
want, and at a moment of great finan- 
cial need for more gold we will not be 
in a position to supply it unless con- 
structive relief is immediately afforded 
the industry. This is not a matter of 
providing relief for the gold producer 
as such, but is a matter of broad public 
concern. 


PUBLICITY FOR MINING 
DISTRICTS 


Great minds run in the same chan- 
nel. On the day that the Minine Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL prints an editorial urg 
ing more publicity for “Mining, the 
Greatest Industry,” the Daily Mining 
and Financial Record, Denver, advo- 
cates “Publicity for Mining Districts.” 
And on the same day the Reno Chamber 
of Commerce establishes a department 
for giving publicity to mining resources 
and opportunities in the Reno terri- 
tory. 

The line of thought in the Denver edi- 
torial, in so far as it is developed, and 
that in the more extended article in 
the MINING CoNGress JOURNAL are so 
nearly parallel as to suggest that they 
were written by the same person, or 
that two editors had conferred and 
planned to spring the “big idea” at two 
widely removed strategical points at 
the same time. The wording of the 
keynote paragraphs is practically iden- 
tical. The message of each to the min- 
ing industry, expressed in the form and 
with the fervor of an exhortation, is, 
“Let us have more mining news, so that 
the nation will again be made to realize 
how important the mining industry is 
to the prosperity of the nation.” 

This injunction cannot be repeated 
too oten and it cannot be heeded too 
soon. Publicity is the current that 
moves the dynamo, the nitrate which 
turns a sterile wilderness into a pro- 
ductive tract, the “close” in the selling 
talk that converts a prospect into a 
customer. 
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Venizelos was the greatest man in 
Greece. He was sold through publicity 
to the world at large, to every states- 
man and every diplomat whose opinion 
really mattered, but he was not sold 
to the shopkeeper, the bootblack and 
the man of the street back home in 
Athens; hence his fall was inevitable. 
Conversely, Lenine, distrusted and de- 
tested by the world, secured the ascend- 
ancy and still retains control because 
he sold himself to the Russian urban 
masses. It pays to advertise. Propa- 
ganda comes mighty near to being all- 
powerful. But propaganda is not a 
product of the Lenine & Trotsky wreck- 
ing crew or the Hohenzolleri destrue- 
tion department. It is a development 
of American business. California fruit 
growers by publicity boosted the sale 
of oranges and their bank accounts to 
unheard of heights and set half the 
country to eating ripe olives and raisins, 
Canners of food resorted to the same 
method to convince the consuming pub- 
lie that the germ of ptomaine poisoning 
existed in the imagination more fre- 
quently than in a metal container. The 
southern pine producers and the mak 
ers of bottled “pop” may be cited among 
many other industries which have more 
recently wrested recognition from the 
law makers and patronage the 
publie by the simple but irresistible ex 
pedient of truthful, well-timed, pointed 
publicity. Best of all, more pertinent 
than all because of the lesson which 
is so patent are the actual achievements, 
partly through publicity, of the Amer- 
ican Mining achievements 
which recently elicited from the Presi 
dent of the United States the following 
words of recognition: “The work of 
the Congress in co-operation with the 
federal government, with mining oper- 
ators and others interested in the de- 
velopment end utilization of our min- 
eral resources has been and will be of 
immense benefit.” 

But the work of the American Min- 
ing Congress needs to be supplemented 
and supported, especially in the field 
of publicity, by every mining man every- 
where. The mining industry must be 
“sold” to the rank and file of American 


Congress, 


citizens. Statesmen, editors and econ- 
omists must no longer say that measures 
and movements are good for the nation 
as a whole just because they benefit 
“merchants, manufacturers and farm- 
ers.” In every list of the classes of men 
who promote and protect America the 
word “miner” must be displayed and in 
every statement of the basic and indis- 
pensable sources of this country’s 
wealth and power, whether made in the 
press, the pulpit, the forum or in pri- 
vate conversation, the term “mining 
industry” must always be included. 
Every mine owner knows this is true. 
But the rank and file of American men 
and women does not know. They must 
be made to know, and the way to teach 
them is through publicity. The Denver 
Vining and Financial Record is right. 
The Reno Chamber of Commerce is 
right. And the mine owner, already 
sure that he is right, ean well afford to 
vo ahead. 


A WORD FOR THE WILDCATTER 


The “blue-sky” season is upon us. 
Legislatures are about to convene in 
any states and soon the guns of “re 
form” lawmakers will be trained against 
that most maligned of all creatures, the 
wildeatter. 

It seems to be an obsession with some 
lawmakers that the American business 
man, despite his well merited reputation 
for fair dealing, becomes a scoundrel 
whenever he enters the mine promotion 
field, and that the American public, 
notwithstanding its high rating for in- 
telligence, loses its head every time he 
comes around. And out of this assump- 
tion springs a biennial crop of “blue- 
sky” laws designed to protect the public 
geese from that most dangerous of all 
barnyard animals, the wildeatter. 

The assumption that the promoter of 
an unproven oil field or metal mine, 
commonly designated as a wildeatter, 
is less honest than promoters in other 
lines of industry, and its parallel error 
that oil and metal promotion should be 
more closely regulated by law than 
other characters of business enterprise, 
needs to be challenged. 
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A poor world this would be but for 
the wildeatters who have gone before 
us. The wildcatter is not a new species. 
His operations are not restricted to a 
few fields, and he is not confined to 
America. In every age, everywhere, he 
who blasts the rocks of opposition and 
digs through the soil of ignorance and 
indolence in search of the golden things 
beneath and beyond, risking his all in 
the venture, is a wildeatter. Had not 
the Phoenician merchant mariners for- 
saken their profitable trade in the chart- 
ed Mediterranean and done a little wild- 
eatting after the tin in distant isles, 
Albion's discovery would have been de- 
layed and the progress of the world set 
back for centuries. Columbus, seeking 
the gold in the marts of India, wild- 
catted the seven seas for a northwest 
passage and found America. The great 
majority of Old World explorers were 
wildeatters, risking their own, their 
friends’ and their sovereigns’ money in 
the quest for precious metals in the 
New World. Some of them went broke, 
some staid broke, some became rich, 
but the world of civilization and hu- 
manity is still drawing down dividends 
on their investments. If there had been 
a “blue-sky” law in Spain prohibiting 
Columbus from seeking funds for an 
expedition to an unproven country, the 
mineral wealth of America might have 
remained unprospected still. 

The Puritans, the Huguenots, all the 
devout bands who settled Massachu- 
setts, along the Carolina coasts and in 
Florida, were spiritual wildeatters who 
risked property, even life and death of 
themselves, their families and their 
trusting friends to prospect in’ a land 
where international promoters asserted 
the oil of joy and gladness flowed freely 
and was obtainable without application 
to the owners and controllers of any 
existing orthodox well. | America’s ex- 
periment in demoecraey was a wildeat 
dream, made real by the Continental 
wildeat soldiery who, refusing to be dis- 
mayved by the dry wells of Valley Forge 
and the fires of treason, kept on digging 
until they struck pay dirt at Yorktown. 
very new state added to the original 


thirteen was prospected, patented and 
homesteaded by dauntless wildcatters. 
Some of the European countries still 
persist in regarding the entire American 
effort as a wildeat exploit, notwithstand- 
ing the amount of pure gold refined 
yearly by the world’s greafest smelter. 
the American Melting Pot. 

No human being can give any sub- 
stantial reason why the investment of 
money in an undertaking to find metals 
or oil is less legitimate than an invest- 
ment in a new factory, or in hitherto un- 
tilled agreultural land or in a railroad 
whose proposed right of way extends 
through an undeveloped country. And 
no one can give a substantial reason 
why officers of the law should act as 
fiscal guardians over would-be investors 
in mining enterprises. It is incumbent 
upon all persons to investigate before 
they invest, and if they fail to observe 
this elementary precaution they may 
expect to lose. 

The risk which every investment ear- 
ries is proportionate to the promised 
rate of profit. Stock with a par value 
of $1.00 which is offered at one cent per 
share inherently contains a hazard one 
hundred times greater than if legiti- 
mately sold at par. If one hundred in 
vestments in one-cent stock shall lead 
to one discovery which makes the stock 
worth par, the investment is on a level 
with stock selling for and worth its par 
value. The investor is entitled to pro- 
tection against fraud and misrepresent 
ation but any law which prevents in 
vestment in hazardous enterprises’ is 
not for the public good. MINing Con- 
GRESS JOURNAL favors the most drastic 
laws to punish attempted fraud or mis 
representation and this whether the 
false statements are believed or not and 
whether loss is entailed or not. It does 
not favor any so-called blue sky law 
which prevents or discourages the rais 
ing of funds on the co-operative plan for 
the sinking of oil wells which may or 
may not be dry because some one must 
take the chance or there will be no oil 
wells developed. The progress of the 
world depends upon those who take 
chances. 
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TWENTY-THIRD ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Operators, state and national officials, engineers, educators, publicists and 
financiers representing thirty-two states and insular possessions, attended the 
twenty-third annual convention of the American Mining Congress held Novem- 
ber 15-19 in the city of its birth—Denver, Colorado. 

In the number of accredited delegates registered and in the number of vis- 
itors, in the size and significance of sectional conferences, in volume of business 
transacted and from the standpoint of reforms and remedial measures projected 
the convention transcended all previous gatherings of its kind. And while the 
occasion was strictly a meeting of business men for business purposes, the nat- 
ural charms of the west were not overlooked, and the hospitable men and women 
of Denver made the stay of their guests altogether enjoyable. 


W. J. Loring of San Francisco was was elected third vice president. J. F. 
selected at the annual organization Callbreath was re-elected secretary. 


meeting of the board of directors to At the annual membership meeting 
guide the desti- the following 
nies of the organ were elected di- 


ization for the 
coming vear, suc- 


rectors : Ws 
Pees. Loring, San 


ceeding Bulkeley = Francisco; Carl 
Wells, who de- / \ W. J: Scholz, Charles 


clined to stand | S.. LORING ton. W. Va.: Rob 
for reelection. 
The new presi 
dent has extens 
ive gold mining 
properties in Cal- 
ifornia, Nevada, 
Arizonaand 
Alaska. His pri- 
vate interests 
keep him in touch 
with the western 
field with 
national move- 
ments and events 
affecting the en- 
tire American = 
mining industry. 


ert Linton, Butte, 
Mont.: Hugh 
Shirkie, Terre 
Haute, Ind.: 
James A. Doug- 
las, Bisbee, Ariz. 
Seven incumbent 
directors hold 
over. They are 
Rulkelev Wells, 
Denver; Paniel 
Wentz, Phila- 
delphia; John C. 
Iloward, Salt 
Lake City; T. T. 
Brewster, St. 
Louis; E. L. Do- 


Harry L. Day heny, Los An- 
of Idaho was suc- geles: Harry L. 


ceeded as first vice president by D. B. Day, Wallace, Idaho, and FE. P. Mathew- 
Wentz of Philadelphia, who until the son, New York. 

second vice president. The new Executive Committee is 
L. Doheny of California, third vice 
president, was made second vice presi- COMPOS®® resident ‘ring, Mover 
dent, and T. T. Brewster of St. Louis [Linton and E. P. Mathewson. 
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Felicitations. 


General Wells, the retiring president, 
was presented with a gold watch and 


© PETROLEUM 


ov 


NON 
METALLIFEROUS 
MINERALS 


F 
CALL BREATH 


Secretary Callbreath with a diamond 
stud by their associates. The setting 
for this felicitous occasion was the an 
nual banquet, over which Thomas B. 
Stearns of Denver presided as toast 
master. On behalf of the Congress, 
Secretary Callbreath presented to D. W. 
Brunton of Denver an honorary life 
membership in recognition of his deyo- 
tion and services to the organization 
and the industry. That the oratorieal 
portion of the banquet program was all 
that any well regulated flow of wit, 
humor, pathos and philosophy could 
possibly be may be adjudged from the 
fact that the speakers included Mr. 
Loring, Senator Charles S. Thomas of 
Colorado, Governor Emmet D. Boyle of 
Nevada, T. A. Rickard, editor of the 
Mining and Scientific Press; FE. B. 
Grey, delegate from Alaska; W. G. 
Bierd, representing the railroads; B. B. 
srooks, former governor of Wyoming; 


L. C. Fisher, delegate from the Philip- 
pines, and T. T. Brewster and E. P. 
Mathewson, directors of the Congress. 

Foremost among the departmental 
meetings were the National Mine Tax 
Conference and the Gold Conference. 
Work of the Mining Congress in behalf 
of the protection of the monetary gold 
reserve and for relief from burdensome 
and unwise taxation systems will be 
intensified as a result of conclusions 
reached at these meetings. 


Denver's Hospitality. 


For weeks and months before the set time 
Denver prepared to make the convention 
successful and enjoyable. John T. Burns, 
assistant secretary of the Mining Congress, 
who maintained convention headquarters in 
Denver practically four months, was given 
every encouragement and substantial as- 
sistance by the citizens of the western me- 


tropolis and of the state of which it is the 


capital. The Albany Hotel, which was head- 
quarters, and the First Baptist Church, where 
the main convention sessions were held, af- 
forded meeting and exhibition facilities 
which not only contributed to the success 
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of the gathering, but which were indis- 
pensable. The newspapers of 
editorials and news and 
went the limit, sparing 
expense. 
and 


Denver, by 
feature articles, 
neither space nor 
Newspapers of the west generally, 
weekly and monthly magazines 
which give attention to mining matters, also 
contributed much to the general advance 
interest aroused and the exceptionally grati- 
fying attendance. 


those 


Sectional Meetings Start Early. 


So great was the interest among members, 
delegates and visitors that they began hold- 
ing informal meetings on Sunday, November 
14, the day before the formally set opening 
day. An informal dinner was held Sunday 
night, over which E. C. Voorheis presided. 
Among those attending and participating 
in the discussion were Dr. F. G. Cottrell, 
W. J. Loring, J. F. Callbreath, Dr. G. K. 
Burgess, H. W. Seaman, A. G. Mackenzie, 
Joseph Bellis, Archie Stefini, Eugene F. 
Mayer, George Wolf, Judge John F. 
Burton Bunch, Carl Martin, 
Burns. 


Davis, 
and John T. 

The Standardization Section went 
action before all the 


into 


others, starting on 
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Sunday afternoon. Charles A. Mitke, chair- 
man of the metals division, and Carl Scholz 
were the leaders in these gatherings. Mr. 
Scholz assumed the duties of Col. Warren 
R. Roberts, chairman of the coal mining di- 
vision, who was prevented by illness from 
attending the convention. 

Beginning on Monday and continuing 
through the whole convention period, meet- 
ings were held by the Oil Shale, Flotation 
and Education and Public Service sections. 
The section of Mining Education and Public 
Service was formed at a meeting Thursday 
afternoon over which Dean F. A. Thompson 
of the Idaho School of Mines presided. This 
section elected permanent officers, as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Dr. Charles H. Fulton, 
director School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
Rolla, Mo.; vice chairman, Dr. A. Illinski, 
president New Mexico School of Mines; sec- 
retary, Dean Thompson. 


Gold Conference. 


As one of the most constructive and 
definite results achieved by the convention, 
a definite program was adopted for the re- 
habilitation of the gold industry in the in- 
terest of the financial security of the nation. 


It became evident early in the week that 
the gold contingent was solidly united in 
support of the McFadden Bill, which pro- 


vides an American solution for an American 
problem. A_ resolution was unanimously 
adopted endorsing the bill, showing the need 
of maintaining a healthy gold mining in- 
dustry as essential to the maintenance of 
the gold standard, and urging its passage 
upon Congress. 

Addresses were delivered at the Gold Con- 
ference by Governor Emmet D. Boyle of 
Nevada; E. P. Mathewson of New York: 
Fletcher M. Hamilton, state mineralogist of 
California; T. A. Rickard, editor of Mining 
and Scientific Press, San Francisco; H. M. 
Parks, director, Oregon Bureau of Mines and 
Geology, Portland; George E. Collins, Den- 
ver; B. C. Yates, Deadwood, South Dakota: 
W. B. Phelps, Oatman, Arizona; Milnor 
Roberts, Seattle, Washington; H. W. Seaman, 
Chicago; H. N. Lawrie, economist, of the 
American Mining Congress, Washington, and 
W. J. Loring, San Francisco, newly elected 
president of the American Mining Congress 

All of the speakers before the Gold Con- 
ference are intimately connected with gold 
mining operations and each had recently 
made a survey of the present condition in 
the respective area of the United States in 
which he resides. The facts which they 
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presented as a result of this survey showed 
that in many sections of the country, notably 
in Alaska, California, Arizona, Nevada, 
Utah, Colorado, Montana, South Dakota, 
Idaho and Oregon, the production of gold is 
rapidly declining, and that many mines now 
operating will soon close permanently unless 
constructive relief is speedily provided by 
Congress, in which event a large percentage 
of them will be a total loss and unreclaim- 
able at a later date. It is estimated that 
the goid production of the United States 
will be between forty and fifty million dol- 
lars, less than half that of 1915, and it was 
also predicted that the decline in production 
would be more pronounced in the future and 
approach rapidly the vanishing point. The 
argument was advanced that inasmuch as 


“The records show that in the be- 
ginning the American Mining Congress 
was vitally interested in and as an 
organization helped very prominently 
in creating the Bureau of Mines. From 
your continued co-operation, I am led 
to believe the results have been at 
least encouraging.”’"—Dr. F. G. Cot- 
trell, Director Bureau of Mines. 


“The American Mining Congress oc- 
cupies a peculiarly favorable position 
to be of service both to the govern- 
ment and the mine operators, Its 
organization permits it to gather in- 
formation promptly from the entire 
mining area, to use that information 
for the general good, to thresh out and 
harmonize differences of opinion, and 
to render a real and lasting benefit to 
all the people. On the occasion of its 
twenty-third annual convention, it 
merits and receives our esteem and 
E. C. Fin- 
ney, of the Board of Appeals, Interior 
Department. 


“The American Mining Congress is 
the pioneer organization of the min- 
ing men of the nation. It numbers 
among its members the leading mining 
men and oil operators. 

“The American Mining Congress is 
a fighting organization, as demon- 
strated by the battles won by it 
through its Washington headquarters. 
Prosperity for the mining industry 
means prosperity for the nation, and 
the work of the American Mining Con- 
gress will help to make this prosperity 
permanent.”—The Daily Mining and 
Financial Record. 


Congress had arbitrarily fixed the price of 
gold so that the industrial consumers were 
thereby subsidized in being supplied with 
their metal at the pre-war price, it should 
also adjust the price equation between the 
producer of new gold and the consumer of 
industrial gold in order that the normal pro- 
duction of gold be maintained in sufficient 
quantity to satisfy the industrial consump- 
tion and thereby protect the monetary gold 
reserve from further industrial depletion. 
It must be evident that the drain upon the 
monetary gold reserve by industrial con- 
sumption in excess of production in the last 
two years constitutes a menace to the finan- 
cial security of the nation, and that the 
problem of restoring the gold mining in- 
dustry to normal is not one for the relief 
of the gold producer, but is an absolute ne- 
cessity to the financial reconstruction of the 
nation and the protection of the: gold 
standard. 


War Minerals Conference. 


Those of the delegates who are interested 
in the war minerals relief situation met witb 
the War Minerals Division of the American 
Mining Congress Wednesday morning, No- 
vember 17. At this informal meeting Judge 
John F. Davis of California presided. 

Statements were made by John A. Haak 
of Portland, Oregon; A. Cressy Morrison of 
New York City, and many of the claimants 
present. The bulk of the discussion was 
taken up with a resume of the history of 
war minerals legislation and the administra- 
tion of the present War Minerals Relief Act. 

Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the War 
Minerals Division of the American Mining 
Congress, presented the brief already pre- 
pared and submitted to the Attorney General 
of the United States on the subject of the 
Attorney General's ruling on the question of 
request and demand. 

The claimants present were extremely in- 
terested in the recent statistics on the activ- 
ities in the administration of the War Min- 
erals Relief Act and the probability of the 
completion of the administration in the near 
future. 

At this session a resolutions committee 
was appointed, which met Thursday morn- 
ing with resolutions prepared for presenta- 
tion to the general resolutions committee. 
These resolutions covered the support of the 
present bill before Congress, asking for an 
appeal to the Court of Claims for dissatisfied 
claimants and the retention in statu quo of 
the present appropriation pending passage 
of this or similar legislation. 
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Tariff Conference. 
Thursday afternoon, November 18, the 


various mineral industries interested in the 
necessity for tariff protection for their indus- 
tries met in general session. A large number 
of delegates were in attendance over whom 
Nelson Franklin of Denver presided. 

Mr. Franklin has been active in Washing- 
tion for the last year in vigorous efforts for 
protection of the tungsten industry. He 
opened the meeting with a short statement 
of his work and the work of those who co- 
operated with him in Washington in behalf 
of the Timberlake Tungsten Bill. 

Charles B. Timberlake, congressman from 
Colorado, and father of the tungsten legisla- 
tion, made a most excellent address on the 
subject of tariff legislation for mineral indus- 
tries, with particular reference to tungsten, 
graphite, and chrome. He told further of 
the activity in Washington in behalf ot 
protecting American mine industry from the 
disastrous competition with foreign labor. 

A. Cressy Morrison of New York spoke to 
the convention on the rapid develqpment in 
this country of the ferro-alloy industry and 
its crying need for protection in face of 
foreign competition. 

Fletcher Hamilton, state mineralogist of 
California, addressed the meeting on the 
subject of the quicksilver industry of the 
United States, and particularly of California; 
its competition with foreign product and the 
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advantage and necessity 
this young industry. 
Senator E. C. Voorheis of California spoke 
on the tariff situation as it affects the min- 
eral industry, with particular reference to 
tungsten and told of the rapid development 
of the tungsten mining industry in this coun- 
try during the recent economic expansion. 
Judge John F. Davis of San Francisco 
made a stirring appeal for the granting of 
protection by the government of the United 
States to sustain and make permanent these 
young American mining industries, particu- 
larly those which contribute to the ferro- 
alloy development, especially tungsten. 
Herbert Wilson Smith, chief of the Tariff 
Division of the American Mining Congress, 
told of the work for tariff done by the Amer- 


of the protection of 


ican Mining Congress during the last year 
and outlined suggested plans for the con- 
tinuance of this work during the coming 


vear, He explained the co-operation of the 
Mining Congress with legislative and execu- 
tive departments in the preparation and 
presentation of basic facts and statistics on 
which tariff schedules can be predicated 

The chairman of the session appointed a 
Resolutions Committee composed of Judge 
John F. Davis, chairman, and John H. Haak, 
of Portland, Oregon, and A. G. Mackenzie of 
Salt Lake City. 

Resolutions were drafted and presented 
to the general resolutions committee and 
finally adopted by the convention as a whole, 

urging the passage of necessary protection 
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by tariff to American mineral industries, 
subject to foreign competition at low labor 
urging passage of legislation to 
prevent the dumping of products of for- 
eign mineral industries at disastrously 
competitive prices in this country and a 
further resolution to urge the speedy 
passage of the Timberlake Tungsten Bill, 
now before the Senate. 

Every mineral industry seeking the 
protection of tariff was represented at this 
meeting and the construction outlined in 
the program for the coming vears as 
made, is solidly planned. 


costs, 


General Convention Sessions. 


The first general session began at 2.30 
o'clock Monday afternoon, November 15, 
with an organ recital by Dr. John H. 
Gower, after which T. B. Stearns, chair- 
man of the Committee on Arrangements, 
called the meeting to order. Addresses 
of welcome were made by Mayor Dewey 
C. Bailey, of Denver, and George E. 
Collins, governor of the Colorado Chapter 
of the American Mining Congress. Presi- 
dent Bulkeley Wells then took the chair 


and presented E. P. Mathewson, of New 
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THANKS, 

To the people of the State of Colorado 
and the City and County of Denver; 

To the Hon. Oliver H. Shoup, Governor 
of Colorado, and the Hon. Dewey 
C. Bailey, Mayor of Denver; 

To John E. Miller, superintendent of 
exhibits; 

To the Mining Bureau of the Denver 
Civic and Commercial Association; 

To the Colorado Chapter of the Ameri- 
can Mining Congress; 

To the First Baptist Church of Denver; 

To the Albany Hotel; 

To the Daily Mining and Financial Rec- 
ord, the newspapers of Denver and 
the Associated Press; 

To Dr. John H. Gower; 

To Thomas B. Stearns and J. Claire 
Evans and the members of their 
respective committees: 

And last, but not least, 

To Secretary J. F. Callbreath and As- 
sistant Secretary John T. Burns. 
THANKS, from every member of the 
American Mining Congress for their 
patriotic and most successful ef- 
forts in making the Twenty-Third 
Annual Convention altogether note- 

worthy and delightful. 


York, who responded in behalf of the Con- 
gress. Judge John F. Davis responded on 
behalf of the mining industry of the west, 
whose delegates formed the largest contin- 
gent at the convention. 

Addresses were made at the opening ses- 
sion by Eugene Myer, managing director of 
the War Finance Corporation, on “The War 
Finance Corporation and Its Possibilities as 
an Assistant to Foreign Trade,” and Clay 
Tallman, commissioner of the General Land 
Office, on “The Mineral Land Laws.” Mr. 
Tallman attended the convention as the per- 
sonal representative of Secretary gf the 
Interior John Barton Payne. 

Mr. Myer expressed his hope that the con- 
vention would go on record in favor of con- 
tinuing the War Finance Corporation and 
reviving its activities. This was done. 

Mr. Tallman said that while the Mineral 
Land Leasing Law had defects, it was basic- 
ally sound, and that its operations brought 
about needed improvement over the situation 
which obtained prior to its enactment. 

At the second general convention session, 
held Monday night, a business man, a pub- 
licist and a statesman discussed the rela- 
tions of capital and labor, strikes, the open 


shop and the relationship of each to Amer- 
icanism. The speakers were President Wells, 
who delivered his presidential message; Gov- 
ernor Oliver H. Shoup of Colorado; Senator 
Frank Dumont Smith of Kansas, who rep- 
resented Governor Henry J. Allen, and Dr. 
Charles A. Eaton, editor of Leslie’s Magazine, 
whose subject was “Present and Future Re- 
lations Between Capital and Labor.” 


Address of President Wells. 


President Wells reviewed the history of 
the Congress, finding satisfaction in its 
growth between 1896, when its staff consisted 
of the secretary and his stenographer and its 
income was about $5,000, and 1920, when 
the staff consists, besides the secretary, of 
seven divisional chiefs and a clerical force 
numbering approximately a score and its 
income exceeds $150,000. Mr. Wells con- 
cluded by expressing his satisfaction with 
the result of the national election, which 
demonstrated among other things the impos- 
sibility of delivering the mass support of 
reanized labor to candidates of socialistic 
or even more radical principles, and when 
all good citizens, Democrats and Republie- 
ans, voted solidly against the enemies of 
Americanism, 

“But in the very decisiveness of our vie- 
tory there is a grave danger that we allow 
ourselves to relapse into a state of fancied 
security,” he said. “The sinister forces that 
seek to undermine and overturn our gov- 
ernment are at work ceaselessly, day and 
night, year in and year out. They are well 
organized strongly financed. Only 
through sustained effort, unending vigilance 
and grim determination can we hope to 
defeat them. Organized effort is needed to 
overthrow this menace 

Senator Smith and Dr. Eaton spoke in part 
along the same line, devoting particular 
attention to the evils of radicalism in strikes 
and such remedial measures as the open 
shop. 


Radical Agitation Disapproved. 


Dr. Eaton was outspoken in his disap- 
proval of radical agitation and political and 
economic tyranny. “Greed and the lust for 
power,” he said, “aided and abetted often- 
times by downright stupidity on the part of 
capital, have stimulated the creation of 
similar energies and attitudes on the part of 
labor. To the former brute force of capital 
we now have opposed the brute force of 
labor. The greed, alleged or actual, of the 
old-time capitalist is now more than matched 
by the greed of organized labor. We had, a 
generation ago, an incipient tyranny of 
wealth. It was broken by the iron flail of 
public opinion. We are threatened today 
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by a still more odious tyranny of labor. expressed his hope that the work of fur- 
This tyranny will also be broken, for Amer- nishing information as to particular metals, 
icans, if they have an American soul, will undertaken during the war, might be re- 
not permit any tyranny, political or econ- mnewed. He referred to the co-operative work 
omic, to rule over them. of the bureau, saying the government would 
“It is impossible to conceive of a more go as far as the industries in fostering and 
absurd, wasteful and downright wicked meth- supporting research work of this nature. 
od of settling labor disputes than the strike General Boyle spoke on “Industry and the 
or lockout. rovernment.” Industry, he. asserted, needs 
“The suggestion for a remedy that is less governmental control and more team 
strongest in my opinion is to strive to lift work between capital and labor. The coun- 
industry as a whole to the level of a con- try must solve its own problems before it 
scious national service which earns what it helps Europe, he said, and the evils of faulty 
gets and gets what it earns.” taxation must be remedied before business ‘ 


Dr. F. G. Cottrell, director of the United can return to normal. The evils of the d 
States Bureau of Mines, and General L. C. excess profits tax and of surtaxes were so 
Boyle of Washington, were the speakers at punitive, he said, that capital was seeking A 
the third general session, held Tuesday night. shelter in the form of tax-free securities, q 
Congressman Louis T. McFadden was on and was thereby being withdrawn from de- 
the program also, but was prevented from velopment activities. yeneral Boyle advo- 


attending by the press of legislative matters cated amendment of the Sherman Law so 
demanding his personal attention elsewhere. as to permit of curtailment of production 

Dr. Cottrell spoke of the work of the and of agreement as to price adjustment, in 
Bureau of Mines, both past and future. He order to avoid waste and to conserve 


re- 


President Bulkeley Wells during the convention received from Senator Warren G 
Harding the following letter: 


“My Dear Mr. Wells 


“[T have to thank you for your invitation to the twenty-third annual convention of 
the American Mining Congress and to express my regrets that it will be impossible for 
me to accept. My regrets are the more keen because your meeting will bring together 
a body of men with which I am anxious to take counsel in outlining the policies of 
the next administration. [am aware of the difficulties that confront the mining industry 


of the country, and would be glad of the opportunity to familiarize myself with some 
of the details, 


DEPRESSION ONLY MOMENTARY 


“It is my hope and belief that we will presently be brought to realize that the 
tendency to reaction and industrial depression is only momentary. 


Not only is our own 
country sound and secure, but it is the world’s mainstay and hope. 


“We have been through a trying period in which national policy and aspiration have 
been misinterpreted and misjudged. We have now had a convincing demonstration of 
the real attitude of the American people, and it will not fail to reassure both our own 
people and the rest of the world, which so greatly needs our steadfast support and aid. 


“A mighty effort will be required of us to meet the demands that a recovering 
world will impose. In no direction will these demands be more pressing than in 
supplying those necessaries of life and reconstruction that must come from the 
richness of American mines. With wisdom and deliberation such as we hope to secure 
by dint of enlisting the aid of such expert authorities as your own organization represents, 
I believe we shall place our country and its industry once more on the high road of 
prosperity and success. To that end you may be assured that every energy and effort of 
the new administration will be directed. 


PLEDGES HIS HELP 


“Please be good enough to convey to the congress and all its members the assurance 
of my pleasure in receiving your invitation, and of my wish to serve you, in common 
with every other worthy American interest, Most sincerely yours, 


WARREN G. HARDING.” 


| 
| 
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THOMAS T. 
BREWSTER 


sources, “Organization is not wrong, but the 
abuse of it is,” he held. 

The fourth general session, held on Wed- 
nesday afternoon, was opened by the reading 
of a report by A. G. Mackenzie of Salt 
Lake City, chairman of a special committee 
on blue-sky legislation. The report was 
formally presented by both Mr. Mackenzie 
and Sidney Norman. Many of the most im- 
portant resolutions of the convention were 
reported and adopted at this session. Ad- 
dresses were delivered at this session by 
Judge E. C. Finney of the Board of Appeals, 
Department of the Interior, on “The Mining 
Laws of the United States”; James G. Fitch 
of Socoro, N. M., “State Taxation of Metal 
Mines”; D. Vance Sickman of Denver, “A 
Powderless Mechanical Process for the Min- 
ing of Coal,” and Dr. Arthur L. Murray, of 
the Bureau of Mines, “The Application of 
Industrial Medicine and Health Conservation 
in the Development of Mine Labor Efficiency.” 

Judge Finney, in the course of his re- 
marks on various aspects of mining and 
leasing laws, said the Interior Department 
was anxious to be practical in its adminis- 
tration of affairs, and to that end would 
continue to welcome suggestions from the 
American Mining Congress and from mine 
operators personally. 

“It is sensible and right that none of our 
resources be wasted,” he said, “and this is 
particularly true of limited and exhaustible 


minerals, such as oil and gas, and to this end 
it is the duty of the department to prevent 
waste and to encourage better methods of 
mining, handling and reduction. In this 
respect the American Mining Congress and 
mining operators can perform a_ valuable 
service in aiding the department, in their 
own interest and that of the general public. 

“Captious criticsm and petty fault finding 
are of no benefit to the department, to the 
public, nor to the operators. Suggestions or 
criticisms should be constructive, and in 
that form cannot fail to be advantageous to 
all concerned. 

“The American Mining Congress occupies 
a peculiarly favorable position to be of 
service both to the government and the mine 
operators. Its organization permits it to 
gather information promptly from the entire 
mining area, to use that information for 
the general good, to thresh out and har- 
monize difference of opinion, and to render 
a real and lasting benefit to all the people 
On the occasion of its twenty-third annual 
convention it merits and receives our esteem 
and congratulations.” 


Revenue Bureau's Problems. 


T. T. Brewster, of St. Louis, presided over 

the fifth general session, held Wednesday 
night. Robert N. Miller, formerly solicitor 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, speaking 
on “The Problem of Next Year's Taxes,” 
said two things would have to be done if the 
bureau was to do its work—the commissioner 
must be given an adequate force, and some 
method must be devised for notifying tax- 
payers just exactly how much they owe the 
government so that they could settle up with 
the assurance that their cases would be 
closed permanently. The remainder of the 
session was devoted to the coal industry, the 
principal speakers being Dr. E .W. Parker of 
Philadelphia, chairman of the Anthracite 
Bureau of Information; J. D. A. Morrow, 
vice president of the National Coal Associa- 
tion, and Carl Scholz, general manager of 
the Raleigh-Wyoming Coal Company, and 
George Wolfe, secretary of the Winding Gulf 
Coal Operators’ Association. 
“There is no purpose of the coal operators 
to profiteer, as stated by Senator Calder, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Re- 
construction and Production, in Denver early 
this week, but we do not want any Russian 
socialized methods in this country,” Mr. Mor- 
row said. “There is no reason for abandon- 
ing the present system for a nationalized 
control. If such a step was carried out we 
would see the finish of the Republic of the 
United States.” 


Although only one general session was 
scheduled for Friday, additions to the pro 
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gram made it necessary to hold two, one in 
the morning and one in the afternoon. At 
the morning session addresses were made 
by Arthur Notman, superintendent of the 
Copper Queen Mine, Bisbee, Ariz., on 
“Conditions of Operation and Production in 
Open Shop Districts in Arizona”; Charles 
A. Chase, manager of the Liberty Bell Mine, 
Telluride, Col., who discussed the open-shop 
and industriai conditions of recent years in 
Colorado; L. Ward Bannister, of Denver, and 
W. G. Bierd, president of the Chicago & Alton 
Railway. Mr. Bannister spoke on “Denver 
and the Open Shop” and Mr. Bierd on “Re- 
lation of Industry to Labor.” 

The seventh, or afternoon, session was the 
most important of the convention, as well as 
the last general meeting, because of the fact 
that resolutions were acted upon at this 
time. Fletcher Hamilton, state mineralogist 
of California, and Arthur F. Fisher, dele- 
gate from the Phillipine government, were 
the speakers. President Wells read excerpts 
from a paper prepared by James Lord, presi- 
dent of the mining department of the Amer- 
ican Federation of Labor, which Mr. Lord 
was prevented from presenting personally on 
account of the death of his father. 

Following are the resolutions adopted by 
the convention: 


Urging That War Finance Corporation 
Resume Activities. 
INTRODUCED BY BULKLEY WELLS 


WHEREAS, The sharp contraction during the 
past few weeks in domestic demand for American 
products has been so acute as to bring about a 
serious business situation and as to threaten even 
more unfortunate conditions, in agriculture and 
the commercial business, and the mining indus 
tries, and 

WHEREAS, The European market has in’ the 
past under ordinary world conditions served in 
large measure as an outlet for the American pro 
ducer, and 

WHEREAS, Europe, although desperately in 
need of American raw material and food products 
today, both for the purpose of feeding and clothing 
its population and of giving them employment, is 
unable to do a large volume of business with the 
American producer by reason of the need on = the 
part of the European buyer for long-term credits, 
and 

WHEREAS, the War Finance Corporation, for 
the purpose of meeting the world emergency, was 
vested by Congress in March, 1919, with the powe1 
(which has not yet expired), either out of funds 
heretofore appropriated by Congress or out of 
funds to be obtained from the public by the sal: 
of its bends, to make advances on good security 
to American exporters and American banks to 
assist in the sale and exportation of American 
products to foreign purchasers on credits up to 
tive years in duration, and 

WHEREAS, The War Finance Corporation did, 
up to May 10th, 1920, demonstrate its usefulness 
to the country by assisting in the exportation of 
American products on credits of from six months 
to five years, and 

WHEREAS, The Secretary of the Treasury, in 
May, 1920, caused said Corporation to suspend 
such exercise of its powers in the preservation and 


ARRANGEMENTS COMMITTEE 


Honorary Chairman—HON. OLIVER H. 
SHOUP, Governor of Colorado. 

Chairman—THOMAS B. STEARNS, president 
Stearns-Roger Manufacturing Company. 

Chairman Reception Committee—HON. W. F. 
R. MILLS, manager Municipal Water 
Company. 

Chairman Exposition Committee—J, CLAIRE 
EVANS, vice president Denver Fire Clay 


Company. 
Chairman Flotation Conference—GEORGE E. 
COLLINS. 
L. L. AITKEN, president Midwest Oil Com- 
pany. 


C, F. CLAY, chairman Petroleum Division, 
Colorado Chapter, the American Mining 
Congress, 

F, E, KISTLER, president Producers and Re 
finers’ Corporation, 

HON. JESSE F, McDONALD, Leadville, Colo. 

HON. A, E, CARLETON, Colorado Springs. 

J. F. WELBORN, president Colorado Fuel 
& Iron Company. 

W. H, HUFF, president Victor-American Fuel 
Company. 

JAMES C. BURGER, vice president Hamilton 
National Bank. 

RICHARD A, PARKER, chairman Mining 
Bureau, Denver Civie and Commercial 
Association, 

HON. WM. V, HODGES, president Denver 
Civic and Commercial Association. 

GEORGE L. NYE, mining attorney. 

JOUN C, MITCHELL, president Denver Na 
tional Bank. 

GEORGE M. TAYLOR, general manager 
Portland Gold Mining Company, Colorado 
Springs, Colo, 

D. W. BRUNTON, mining engineer, Denver, 
Colo. 

W. H. LEONARD, president Denver Rock 
Drill Company, 


Exposition Committee. 


Chairman-—J. CLAIRE EVANS, vice president 
Denver Fire Clay Company. 

Vice Chairman—-W. L. LOVELAND, general 
manager the Mine & Smelter Supply 
Company. 

Secretary-Treasurer—W. A. WICKER, of 
Hendrie-Bolthoff Manufacturing & Supply 
Company. 

RK. W. GORDON, sales manager the Stearns 
Roger Manufacturing Company. 

RAYMOND A, EATON, deputy industrial 
commissioner of city of Denver, 

W. H. LEONARD, president Denver Rock 
Drill Company. 

M. CARGO, general manager Westinghous: 
Electric Company. 

JOHN T, RYAN, vice president Mines Safety 
Appliance Company, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

C. A, VEATCH, Chicago district manager th: 
Ohio Brass Company, Mansfield, Ohio 
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stimuius of American export trade, although such 
powers still exist under the law, so that said 
Corporation is today inactive at a time when the 
American people have the most urgent need for 
its activity, and 

WHEREAS, This meeting of the American Min- 
ing Congress, in Denver, Colorado, November 15, 
1920, is informed that said Corporation could re- 
sume the exercise of its said functions with ref- 
erence to export trade if the Secretary of the 
‘Treasury would consent thereto; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
this meeting does hereby most earnestly urge upon 
the Secretary of the Treasury that he now cause 
the War Finance Corporation to resume the exer- 
cise of its powers under Section Twenty-one of the 
War Finance Corporation Act to make advances 
in aid of the exportation of American products 
until such time as its said power in that behalf 
shall have expired under the law, or until the 
present dire emergency shall have passed; and 

FURTHER RESOLVED, That the chairman of 
this meeting be and he is hereby authorized and 
requested to forward these resolutions to the Sece- 
retary of the Treasury, and a copy to Honorable 
William M. Calder, chairman of the Senate Com 
mittee on Reeonstruction and Production. 


BULKLEY WELLS. 


The Public’s Interest In Patents of 
Invention. 


INTRODUCED BY BULKLEY WELLS. 


WHEREAS, Patents on inventions represent a 
monopoly granted fundamentally in the public's in- 
terests; and 

WHEREAS, In the case of similar monopolies 
such as public franchises it long ago became evi 
dent that some form of public administrative ma 
chinery such as public service commissions was 
necessary to function in a way between the issu 
ing of franchises and final appeal to the courts; 
and 

WHEREAS, The necessity for somewhat similar 
general supervision of monopolistic elements in 
other lines of business has more recently been 
generally organized, as for instance, through the 
creation of the Federal Trade Commission ; and 

WHEREAS, The extension of these same prin 
ciples to the study and guidance of public policy 
with regard to the interpretation and control of 
patent rights appears to have distinetly lagged be 
hind that of other less technical aspects of trade 
and industry ; and 

WHEREAS, a broad, intelligent and equitable 
public policy with regard to patents of invention 
is of vital importance to the whole mining and 
mineral industry ; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
The American Mining Congress appoint a commit 
tee on patents of invention to cooperate with the 
proper governmental bureaus and committees of 
other business and technical organizations in work 
ing out methods for insuring to the patentee, to in 
dustry, and to the public more comprehensive and 
adequate guidance of public education and policy 
in the interpretation of patent rights, 


Protesting Against Abolition of Interior 
Department, 


INTRODUCED BY CARL SCHOLZ, 


WHEREAS, more than one-half of the acreage 
of the United States west of a north and south 
line drawn through the eastern border of Colorado 
is now owned by the Federal Government; and 

WHEREAS, The enactment of the Public Lands 
Leasing Bill creates a continued responsibility upon 
the Federal Government in handling the public 
lands of the West; and 


WHEREAS, This vast expanse of territory con- 
tains more than 3,000 million tons of coal, untold 
oil reserves, oil shale deposits of unmeasured value, 
water power measured in productive force many 
times greater in value than its oil, oll shale and 
coal reserves combined, and immense deposits of 
phosphate and other minerals, and 

WHEREAS, the administration of these vast re 
sources will cout an increasing service from that 
department which is charged with the work of su- 
pervising the development of the Rocky Mountain 
and Pacific Coast western states, namely, the De- 
partment of the Interior; and 


WHEREAS, A proposal has been made looking to 
the discontinuance of the Interior Department and 
the creation in its stead of a Department of Pub- 
lie Works; 


NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
The American Mining Congress in its twenty-third 
annual session assembled in Denver, Colorado, No- 
vember 15-19, inclusive, enters its protest against 
the abolition of the Interior Department and urges 
that the Interior Department shall be continued 
for the above weighty duties and as that depart- 
ment through which the mining industry of the 
United States shall funetion in federal affairs. 


Division of Mines and Geology. 
INTRODUCED RY CARL SCHOLZ. 


WHEREAS, The importance of the mining in- 
dustry of the United States has been better ap- 
preciated during the days of the war when it was 
realized that the production of minerals was es 
sential to the carrying on of the nation’s contests 
iu the great world war; and 

WHEREAS, The relative importance of mining 
is shown by the fact that during the year 1919 
the railroads of the country received from the 
transportation of mining products approximately 
576 millions of dollars while from the transpor- 
tation of manufactured products the total amount 
paid to the railroads was approximately 168 mil- 
lions of dollars; and 


WHEREAS, Those two activities of the Fed- 
eral Government which have rendered most spe- 
cific service to the mining industry are the United 
States Bureau of Mines and the United States Geo 
logical Survey, and 


WHEREAS, It is desired that these agencies 
with such other agencies as render service to the 
mining industry shall be coordinated in a more ef 
fective way than is possible through the present 
organization of the Interior Department; and 

WHEREAS, Senate Bill No. 4369, known as the 
Hlenderson Lill, provides for the creation of a 
Division of Mines and Geology within the Interior 
lyepartment under an Assistant Secretary of the 
Interior to be appointed for that specific purpose 
by the President ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the American Mining Congress in twenty-third an- 
nual session assembled at Denver, Colorado, No- 
vember 15-19 inclusive, hereby expresses its ap- 
proval of the principles contained in the Hender- 
son Bill and urges the enactment by Congress of a 
rill embodying the principles therein contained. 


Bureau of Public Works. 
INTRODUCED RY CaRL ScHonz. 


WHEREAS, The enormous burden of taxation 
which must be met by the industry of the nation 
requires greater economy in the conduet of g£ov 
ermnmental affairs, the abolition of all useless ex- 
penditures, the highest efficiency in every govern- 
mental agency, and the prevention of ali duplica 
tion of service and expenditure; and 


WHEREAS, The engineering 
services of the government are 
ous bureaus of the several 


and construction 
now lodged in vari- 
departments ; 
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NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
the American Mining Congress in twenty-third an- 
nual assembled in Denver, Colorado, No- 
vember 15-19, inclusive, hereby express its belief 
that a Bureau of Public Works should be created 
under the direction of which, so far as feasible, 


session 


all engineering and construction features of the 
government service should be consolidated to the 
end that greater economy, higher efficiency, and 
more effective service shall be rendered, and all 


duplication of effort shall be prevented. 


Oil Shale Experimental Station. 
InrRopUCcED BY G, R. De BEQUE. 


WHEREAS, For the past several years the do 
mestic production of petroleum has been insuffi 
cient to satisfy the domestic requirements of the 
United States, and; 


WHEREAS, The deficit between domestic produc 
tion and consumption of petroleum is estimated to 
be more than 100 million barrels for the year 1920, 
making it necessary to import enormous quanti 
ties of oil from Mexico and to draw continually on 
our rapidly waning stocks of petroleum, and 


WITEREAS, The present 
consumption of petroleum in the United 
makes it appear that in the near future 
tion will be largely dependent on foreign 
for its petroleum supplies, a condition which will 
place the nation in a dangerous position. in time 
of war and tend to a loss of commercial supremacy 
in time of and 

WITEREAS, 
oil shales 


increase of 
States 
the na 


sources 


rate of 


peace, 


The nation’s 
represent a 


enormous 
resource which, 


deposits of 
when prop 


erly developed, will give the nation a practically 
inexhaustible domestic source of petroleum, and 
WITEREAS, The commercial development of 


these oil shales can be immeasurably 
properly conducted 


facilitated by 
scientific research, and 
WHEREAS, The United States Bureau of Mines, 
a federal agency properly qualified to conduct such 
investigations, has requested of the Congress of 
the United States an appropriation for the 
struction, equipment and operation of an experi 
wental station for such therefore 
Bh 


annual 


con 


investigations, 


RESOLVED, That this, the twenty-third 
convention of the American Mining Con 
hereby approve of the plans of the U. 

S. Bureau of Mines for investigations on oil shate 
und further urges upon the Congress of the United 
States the necessity of favorably the 
appropriation 


vress does 


considering 
requested, 


Opposing Federal Control of Bituminus 
Coal Industry. 


INTRODUCED BY WoLrk, OF VIRGINIA, 
WHEREAS, For the past eleven months in cer 
tain sections of the United States, there has exist 


eda bituminous coal, and 
WHEREAS, It has been charged that 
tonnage of bituminous coal in certain 
the United States has been sold by the 
at excessive and exorbitant and 


shortage of 


eertain 
sections of 
producers 
figures, 

WHEREAS, Today in 
our lawmakers exists a strong belief that govern 
ment supervision and control of the bituminous 
coal industry is of earnest consideration, therefore, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the fuel supply prob 
lem, in so far as bituminous coal is concerned, is 


the minds of certain of 
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one of transportation and that the recent evils of 
coal speculation were the result of such transpor- 
tation shortage, and should not be charged against 
the coal producers who were helpless in this emer 
geney, and 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That we feel 
that no condition exists in the bituminous coal in- 
dustry, at this time, calling for federal control of 
the bituminous coal mines of our country, such as 
has been advocated by Senator Calder of the Sen- 
ate Committee on Reconstruction and that, if the 
industry is let alone that the present cooperation 
between transportation, producers and labor will 
continue, and the present high tonnage production 
will be maintained which will necessarily clear 
away certain evils heretofore complained of. 


Against Pending Blue-Sky Legislation. 


INTRODUCED BY M. B TOMBLIN AND Ropert I, Kerr, 
BE IT RESOLVED, by the delegates to the 
twenty-third annual convention of The American 
Mining Congress, held in Denver, Colorado, Novem- 
ber 15 to 19, 1920, that we are opposed to all 
proposed enactments now pending in Congress pro 
viding for so-called “Blue-Sky” legislation” 


The McFadden Bill. 


INTRODUCED BY THE GOLD COMMITTEE, 
WITEREAS, The government of the United States 


is justly committed to the gold standard; and 

WHEREAS, The maintenance of a healthy gold 
mining industry is absolutely essential to the main 
tenance of a gold standard; and 


WHEREAS, The gold mining industry of the 
United States is in deplorable straits, having al- 
tiost ceased to function, and it is necessary to ap 


ply immediate measures for relief; and 


WIIEREAS, The MeFadden Bill, H. R. 13201, 
offers the best present solution of the problem; 
RESOLVED, That The American Mining Con- 


gres, in convention assembled, heartily endorses the 
McFadden Bill, and pledges its support to the 
lueasure, and urges a like support on the part of 
ull our citizens who have at heart the maintenance 
of the gold standard and the common welfare of 
the country, 


Proposal to Amend Oil Shale 


Leasing Law. 


Section of 


WHEREAS, in various parts of the West, par 

ticularly in the states of Utah, Colorado, and 

Wyoming, there exist bedded deposits of sandstone, 


limestone, and other rocks impregnated with bi 
tuminous or similar organic matter selid) or 
semi-solid) form which may be utilized commer 
cially and which are not oil shales, and 


WITEREAS, No provision for prospecting, devel 
oping, or leasing such deposits is made under the 
existing laws; 

THEREFORE, 
American Mining Congress 
Congress of the United States 
the Act of February 25, 1920 (Public 146), known 
as the Oil Shale Seetion of the Leasing Law, be 
amended so as to include all lands containing val 
uable deposits of bituminous or similar 
material in solid or semi-solid form. 


BE IT RESOLVED, That The 
recommend to the 


that Section 21 of 


organic 


— 
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Bi-Partizan Tax Board. 
INTRODUCED BY TAX CONFERENCE, 


WHEREAS, The immediate need of the present 
moment is a definite fixing of the past tax liabil- 
ity for each tax payer, especial.y for the war years, 
117, 1918 and 1919, and this need is emphasized 
by the present unstable business conditions; and 

WHEREAS, This need for prompt final tax de- 
termination for the war years is so vital as to re 
quire immediate provision for final settlement of 
all unsettled cases for the years 1917, 1918, 1919; 


RESOLVED, That The American Mining Con 
gress recommend to the Federal Congress the en 
sctment of a statute authorizing the President to 
appoint, by and with the consent of the Senate, a 
bi-partisan board of ten men, composed of law 
\ers, accountants, engineers and business men, who 
will sit for a period of one year, to pass upon and 
«ttle the cases of taxation arising during or con- 
sequent upon the war-time period of 1917 to 1919, 
both inclusive. The powers of such board to be of 
the broadest character; to summon witnesses, to 
compel the production of books and papers, to d: 
termine questions of fact and law, and to make 
assessments under both the general terms of the 
stitutes and those special remedial provisions em 
wodied in Section 210 of the Revenue Act of 1917 
md Sections 327 and 528 of the Revenue Act of 
118, 

The board to” be given power to compromise 
taxes in cases where the need arises, and should 
be given a power which is not now provided for 
in our statutes, namely, to postpone the payment 
of taxes for reasonable periods, or to provide for 
their payment in installments where the board 
deems it) necessary in order to prevent undue 
hardship on the tax-payer, requiring, of course, 
adequate security from the taxpayers to safeguard 
the interests of the revenue. 

We strongly urge that the board shall be an 
independent body separate and apart from th 
Bureau of Internal Revenue and the Treasury 
Department, 

The board should have authority to remand 
the case to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, with 
instructions how to close it, or on the other hand 
to summarily dispose of the case and determine 
the final assessment. 

If, however, a determination and assessment is 
made in the case of any taxpayer and an agres 
ment in writing signed by the taxpayer and the 
that such determination and assessment 
shall he final and conclusive, then) Cexeept upon 

showing of fraud, malfeasance or misrepresenta 
tion of fact materially affeeting the determination 
roassessment thus made) the statute shall provide 
that the case shall not be reopened or the determin 
ition and assessment modified by any officer, em 
‘lovee or agent of the United States, and = neo 
snit, action or assessment shall be entertained by 
inv court of the United States 

The board to be a large board, one composed 
f ten members sinee the work it) will perform 
vy he divided into three or four general classes 
lhe full board should not be required to Sit) in 
very case: three members should) constitute a 
ifficient quorum to hear and determine the case, 
though more members may sit on complicated 

important Cases The decision each case 

mld be subject to the written approval of a 

jority of the board, ineluding those members 
ho sat on the cas 


rhe board shall have the power to refuse to hear 


ny appeals that the iav deem frivolous or vex 
tious It shall prescribe rules and regulations for 
procedure and the hearing of cases Proper 


course to the eourts to lie from any decision of 
hoard, by any taxpayer dissatisfied with the 
i-vcision of the board. 


\ sufficient appropriation should be made to 
dequately compensate the members of the board 
nd to enable the board to employ an adequate 
of clerks and = assistants. In addition it 
ould have power to call upon the Bureau of In 


ternal Revenue for such auditing or other as 
sistance as it might require in any particular case, 

We believe the energetic impartial operation of 
such a board, clothed with broad and ample powers 
suggested, would result in the settlement of prac- 
tically all the cases of war taxation within a 
year, and leave the department free to carry on its 
current work, The expeditious settlement and as 
sessments accomplished through the medium of 
such a board would save in interest alone many 
times the appropriation needed therefor. 


Urging Repeal of War and Excess Profits 
Taxes. 
INTRODUCED BY TAX CONFERENCE. 


WHEREAS, The burdens created by the Ex 
cess War Profits Tax Law have became an exces 
sive burden upon business and a deterrent to in 
vestment and the undertakings of new business 
enterprises ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That 
we most earnestly urge upon Congress the immedi 
ate repeal of the War Profits and Excess Profits 
Taxes, 


Deduction and Depletion. 
INTRODUCED BY TAX CONFERENCE, 


WHEREAS, The Department of Internal Reve 
nue, having under the 1900 Tax Law contended 
that the net preeceeds of mit constituted profits 
and were all taxable without any deduetion for 
depletion, basing such contention on the general 


practice of the mining industry at that time, and 
having succeeded in establishing that view in the 
courts 

RE I'l RESOLVED, That it is the sense of this 
Congress that the rule now adopted by the Bu 
reau of Internal Revenue it certaining the in 
vested capital of mining corperations by which a 
eduction is made from profits for each unit of 
minerals removed since the meneement of min 
ing operations down to the year 1916, regardless 
of aetual conditions, actua ts and valuations 
of the mining property, is inconsistent and un 
fair: and 

IT IS FURTHER RESOLVED, That this Con 
gress take steps to present i isons to the Bu 


reau oof Internal Revenues 
tion of such rule. 


Tariff On Metals and Minerals. 
INTRODUCED BY AL Macs Lake Ciry 


Be It RESOLVED, By 


. Dy American Mining 
Congress in Twenty-third Ans Convention as 
embled, that we favor t the 
irliest possible date of such United States custom 
dutie or tariffs on metals ral nd metal 
ferous and mineral product ented for entry 
into the United States from f ign countries as 
shall be sufficient to enable United States pre 
ducers of like or similar meta minerals, and met 
eiiferous and mineral produet to meet sueh for 
ign competition and contin maintain Amer 
ican standards of wages and n ondition 


Revision of Freight Rates On Ores. 


PRESENTED BY CALIFORNIA M \ & MINERAI 
Propreers’ ASSOCLATION 


COLORADO CHAPTER, AM Mi Cos 
GHrESS 
Conorapo \ CIATIO 


IDAHO MINING ASSOCIATIO 

MONTANA MINING 

NEVADA MINE OPERATORS \ 

Nt Mexico \ Con 


| 
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be 
al 
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UTAH CHAPTER, AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS. 


WASHINGTON STATE METAL MINING 
TION, 


ASSOCIA- 


WHEREAS, The continued production of metals 
and consequently the employment of large num- 
bers of men as well as the profitable operations of 
the ore carrying railroads are all dependent, to a 
very large extent, upon reasonable and living 
freight rates; and 


WHEREAS, Due to the peculiar character of the 
rite structure under which ores are moved, the 
rate advances of June 25, 1918, and of August 
26, 1920, have resulted in placing an undue pro- 
portion of the burden of furnishing additional 
revenue to the carriers upon the metal mining, 
smelting and refining businesses ; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That in th 
opinion of this Congress, immediate steps should 
be taken by the carriers and ore producers and 
shippers, jointly, to secure such readjustment and 
revision of the present ore rates as will permit of 
the continued operation of the metal mines and, 
at the same time, will give to the carrier a just 
and reasonable compensation for the services ren 
dered by it. 


Approving Mining Congress Stand on 
Minerals Separation. 


INTRODUCED BY GILBERT H, MONTAGUE. 

WHEREAS, On November 12, 1918, the Federal 
Trade Commission commenced a proceeding against 
the Minerals Separation North 
tion; and 


WHEREAS, The American Mining Congress has 
lent its assistance in developing and presenting 
evidence in connection with this proceeding ; 

NOW, THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, By 
The American Mining Congress in Convention as 
sembled, with members and representatives present 
from every mining state in the Union; 

That The American Mining Congress hereby in 
dorses and commends the proceeding of the Fed 
eral Trade Commission against the Minerals Sep 
aration, North American Corporation, and in 
dorses and approves the action of the officers and 
counsel of The American Mining Congress in sup 
porting the commission's proceeding ; and 


American Corpora 


BE IT FURTHER RESOLVED, That The Amer- 
ican Mining Congress hereby pledges the assistance: 
cf its officers, its counsel, its chapters, and its 
members to assist the Federal Trade Commission 
in this proceeding, 


War Minerals Relief Appropriations. 


INTRODUCED BY WAR MINERALS CONFERENCE 


BE IT RESOLVED, That The American Mining 
Congress urge the retention in statu quo of the 
appropriation provided in Section 5, of the Act of 
March 2, 1919 (40th U. S, Statutes, page 1272), 
until time as further congressional legisla 
tion be enacted and the claimants under this said 
Act of March 2, 1919, shall have received the re 
lief intended to be granted thereunder, and that 
the Executive Committee of the Board of Directors 
of The American Mining Congress are empowered 
to take such action in this behalf as they 
hecessary and proper, 


such 


deem 


Right of Appeal for War Mineral Claim- 
ants. 


INTRODUCED BY WAR MINERALS CONFERENCE, 


WHEREAS, In Section 5 of the Act of March 2, 


1919 (Fortieth Statutes, page 1272), provision was 
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made to pay producers of chrome, tungsten, man 
ganese and pyrites net losses suffered by them in 
an effort to comply with the requests or demands 
of the Governmental agencies mentioned therein 
to produce the said minerals required by the 
exigencies of the war and appropriating the sum 
of $8,500,000 therefor; and 

WHEREAS, Under the constructions which have 
been placed upon this law, many claimants there 
under protest that they have not received th: 
relief this law was intended to administer; and 

WHEREAS, The present administration of this 
Act is approaching completion ; 


THEREFORE, BE IT RESOLVED, That the 
American Mining Congress urge the immediate 
passage of H. R. 13091 by the House of Repre 
sentatives, which bill has already been passed by 
the Senate, and been favorably recommended to 
the House by unanimous report of the Committee 
on Mines and Mining, and accords to claimants 
who have not received adequate awards under this 
Act the right of appeal to the Court of Claims 
from the decision of the Secretary of the Interior. 


Urging Passage of Timberlake Bill. 
INTRODUCED BY CONFERENCE. 


BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Mining 
Congress favors the speedy passage of the Timber- 
like Bill (H. R. 4437) for the protection of tung 
sten and its products, which has passed the House, 
and is now pending upon the calendar of th: 
Senate, with a favorable report from the Senate 
Pinance Committee, 


To Prevent Dumping. 


INtROpUCED BY ‘TARIFF CONFERENCE, 

BE IT RESOLVED, That the American Mining 
Congress support legislation to prevent the dump 
ing of the products of foreign mineral industries 
on the shores of this country at prices so far below 
the cost of domestic production as to make com 
petition of domestic mineral industries impossible. 


Better Information Ou Mines and Quarries. 


INTRODUCED BY A, G, MACKENZIE 

RESOLVED, By the American Mining Congress 
in convention assembled, that we favor and will co 
operate with such joint action by the Federal 
Congress, the Bureau of the Census and such other 
gevernmental agencies as may beneficially partici 
pate therein to the end that more informative data 
than those now available be collected, compiled 
and published by the national government, and 
that if found necessary to accomplish this result, a 
special census of mines and quarries be authorized 
and made, 


For Reductions in Freight and Price 
Charges. 


INTRODUCED BY W, J. LORING. 


BE IT RESOLVED, That in order to bring about 
return to normal conditions as rapidly as pos 
sible, it is the judgment and request of the Ameri 
can Mining Congress that the manufacturers and 
sellers of mining supplies and equipment reduce 
prices and public carriers reduce freight charges 
iu accord with the present economic trend, to the 
end that the mining industry may resume its nor 
may activity, 
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ACCOMPLISHMENTS OF THE NATIONAL 
MINE TAX CONFERENCE 


That the problem of federal taxation is not concerned alone with the urgent 
need for reformation of the revenue laws was developed at the National Mine 
ax Conference as part of the annual convention proceedings of the American 
Mining Congress at Denver. 

No less important to industry is the prompt and decisive determination of 
war tax liabilities for prior years. That the burden of delay and uncertainty 
may be eliminated the convention proposed, by the unanimously adopted resolu- 
tion published elsewhere in this issue of the JourNaL, the creation of an inde- 
pendent, bi-partisan board of ten special commissioners of revenue, vested with 
sufficient authority to pass upon and settle cases consequent upon the war-time 
period of 1917 to 1919, inclusive. ; 

The recommendation followed a careful study of the subject of delayed 
assessments and accumulated tax controversies by the Tax Committee of the 
American Mining Congress and the submission to the conference of a special 
report. The committee observed that: 

“The numerous changes in the personnel of the bureau have increased the 
delay and uncertainty in the settlement of back taxes and there is now no pros 
pect of the excess profits taxes being finally settled within any reasonable period, 
unless new and radical steps are taken. 

“Many large taxpayers, employing expert talent to present and argue their 
cases, have been able to settle their taxes with the department for the war 
period and up to the present date. But thousands of smaller taxpayers find 
their cases still unsettled, even so far back as 1917, and are either worrying 
over the amount of additional taxes they may be called upon to pay, or are bliss- 
fully unconscious of the claim which the government may at any moment assert 
against them. 


Existing Business Uncertainty. “Many taxpayers have come forward 


“By reason of the large amounts in- with the facts pertaining to their cases 


volved in excess-profits taxes, this sit- 
uation leads, on the one hand, to ex- 
treme uncertainty in business, to hesi 
tation in entering upon new transae- 
tions, to a tendency towards conserva- 
tion of capital in the form of cash or 
securities. On the other hand, many 
taxpayers are now risking their funds 
in new enterprises, and when the gov- 
ernment eventually comes to assert its 
claim to a part of those funds it may 
tind that they have been dissipated or 
invested in such assets that liquidation 
cannot take place except at great loss 
to the taxpayer. The difficulty of bor- 
rowing money to pay taxes is now ex- 
iremely great, and, no doubt, will in- 
crease as time goes on. 


and have settled the matter of their 
tax liability for the war period. Many 
others have held back; postponing and 
delaying consideration of their cases as 
long as possible. Your committee be 
lieves we must see to it that these de 
linquent citizens be made to bear their 
just share of the war tax burden with- 
out further quibble and delay. Still 
other taxpayers have, by reason of cir 
cumstances surrounding their particu. 
lar cases, been compelled to pay an 
unjust amount of war taxes and they 
should receive prompt and effective re 
lief. Some cases are indeed impossible 
of settlement within the strict terms of 
the statute. We may as well recognize 
this fact and proceed direetly to a com 
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promise settlement of such cases on 
terms fair to the taxpayer and govern- 
ment alike. These considerations, and 
in fact every consideration of both gov- 
ernment and taxpayer, points to the ab- 
solute necessity of cleaning up the sit- 
uation which now confronts the busi- 
ness world and hampers the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue in the difficult task 
of carrying on its current business in a 
post-war period that has many prob- 
lems of its own. 


Why Not Clean Up the Taxes? 


“Cleaning up the back taxes for the years 
in which the excess-profits tax was in force 
is an extraordinary and complex proposition. 
It is analogous in some respects to the ne- 
cessity of clearing up the multitude of claims 
against the War and Navy Departments of 
the government, to which Congress has given 
special attention. If Congress has deemed 
it advisable to take extraordinary steps to 
settle claims of citizens against the govern- 
ment why should it not take such steps to 
finally the old and _ indefinite 
claims which lie against taxpayers for the 
period and 
similar conditions? 

“We respectfully submit that the problems 
of our extraordinary wartime taxation should 
be solved with the greatest diligence, and 
that this cannot be done by leaving the 
matter to the routine activities of the Bu- 
reau of Internal Revenue, limited as it is in 
its operations by strict statutory and de- 
partmental rules and procedure all tending 
to delay and indecision.” 

It is recommended that the board of special 
commissioners should consist of lawyers, ac- 
countants, engineers and business men, with 
powers sufficiently broad to summon wit- 
nesses, compel the production of books and 
papers, determine questions of fact and law 
and to make compromise assessments. A 
further point of interest and importance is 
the proposal to allow the commissioners to 
postpone payment of taxes for reasonable 
periods, or to provide for payment in in- 
stallments where necessary to prevent undue 
hardship. That their accomplishments 
should not become confused and delayed by 
inconsequential disputes it is provided that 
the board should have the power to refuse 


dispose of 


same arising under somewhat 
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to hear appeals deemed “frivolous or vexa- 
tious,” an important discretionary privilege 
exercised by a somewhat similar body which 
now operates as a part of the English revy- 
enue system. 


Advantage to the Government. 


It is believed that Congress will favorably 
entertain the proposal, as the cost of main- 
taining such a special board for a limited 
period would prove negligible compared with 
the interest alone on expedited revenue re- 
ceipts. The relief to the Revenue Bureau, 
enabling it to overtake current work, is 
presented as an additional practical consid- 
eration. 


Following its action on means to effect a 
clearance of accumulated taxes, the Tax Con- 
ference passed on to.a consideration of the 
present and future problems of taxation of 
the mining industry. The proceedings were 
conducted by the Tax Committee, headed by 
Paul Armitage of New York and by Robert 
G. Wilson, chief of the Tax Division of the 
Congress, Mr. Armitage and Mr. George E. 
Holmes alternating as chairmen. 

One of the most important addresses was 
made by J. C. Dick, chief of the Subdivision 
of Natural Resources of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue, who otherwise co-operated 
in the successful endeavor to limit the pro- 
ceedings to discussions of the most practical 
nature, 

One of the most interesting points raised 
by Mr. Dick was the method of determining 
annual allowances for depletion, and the ques- 
tion whether the present procedure can be 
improved and yet remain practically equit- 
able. Mr. Dick inclined toward the belief 
that keeping the depletion account on a 
basis that would represent the ratio of cost 
to known value of ore reserves, namely, on 
a percentage of profits basis, would more 
accurately measure the true depletion, as 
opposed to the present unit of extraction 
method. 

“Suppose we have a mine of 1,000,000 tons 
of ore in 1920; that we can foresee the 
economic conditions that will prevail during 
the next ten years,” said Mr. Dick, “and can 
ascertain definitely that in 1921 to 1923 the 
operating profits will be $1 a ton, from 1923 
to 1926 we can make $4 a ton profit, from 
1926 to 1927 $2 a ton profit, and from 1927 
to 1930 $1 a ton profit or a total of $2,000,000 
operating earnings. Let us further assume 
that conditions are such that we must mine 
at the rate of 100,000 tons annually and that 
we had paid for the mine $1,000,000. Would 


we deplete the mine at $1 a ton annually or 
on the basis of 50 per cent of the profits? 
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Views of J. C. Dick. 


“The fair market value, as determined by 
the present value method, may be a close 
approximation of the truth, but a depletion 
deduction from income, based upon a _ per- 
centage that comprehends the relationship 
of cost and earnings, or the anticipated 
spread of profits that was used in the calcu- 
lation for valuation, more accurately ex- 
presses the true depletion that the ore re- 
serves suffer annually. 

“In the illustration used above, whether 
you take 50 per cent of your income as an 
annual deduction for depletion, or deplete on 
a unit method basis of $1 per ton, you 
obtain a million dollars of capital value 
through depletion deductions during the 
ten years. But as you did not sustain like 
depletion annually, would it not have been 
more logical to have taken depletion on 
actual amounts sustained, or 50 per cent of 
the profits. If it were logical in this case, 
it seems to me it would still be more so 
where the ore reserves, cost of production 
and sales price of metals are but an approxi- 
mation, 

“The percentage of income as depletion 
deduction will return to the taxpayer as a 
much closer approximation to the intrinsic 
value of the property than a unit method 
of depletion would, and in any appraisal 
method the closer the fair market value ap- 
proaches the intrinsic value, the more ac- 
curate was the appraisal. Likewise, as the 
percentage method of depletion more closely 
approaches the true depletion, to that extent 
does the true depletion. approach the rea- 
sonable depletion mentioned in the law.” 

However, Mr. Dick explained that the 
present method of determining depletion al- 
lowances is governed by Regulations 45, 
“which is still the primary, as it is also 
the post-graduate, textbook in the Internal 
Revenue school of taxation,” and that in 
his present capacity his work is only to 
assist in the administration of the law as 
it stands. 

Article 839, Regulations 45, afforded 
grounds for considerable discussion and 
finally a resolution, adopted by the conven- 
tion, protesting against the inconsistency 
and unfairness of the Revenue Bureau’s rule. 
Article 839 provides that “depletion, like 
depreciation, must be recognized in all cases 
in which it occurs. Depletion attaches to 
each unit of mineral or other property re- 
moved, and the denial of a deduction in 
computing net income under the Act of 
August 5, 1909, or the limitation upon the 
amount of the deduction allowed under the 
Act of October 3, 1913, does not relieve the 
corporation of its obligation to make proper 
provision for depletion of its property in 
computing its surplus and undivided profits.” 


Depletion and Invested Capital. 


A carefully prepared paper on the subject 
was presented by William B. Gower, the 
well known New York accountant and writer 
on accounting subjects, who deposed that 
“the depletion rule adopted by the bureau in 
1917, while suitable and valid for its purpose 
of administering recent income and profits 
tax laws, has no validity apart from that 
purpose. The rule is an artificial product 
of income tax administration, which has 
no bearing or effect upon permanent prin- 
ciples of accounting, or upon the established 
accounting rules for ascertaining the true 
profits or losses derived from mining. Much 
less may the administrative depletion rule 
be regarded, as the bureau appears to re- 
gard it, as embodying accepted accounting 
principles which may be applied to a re- 
vision of the profit accountings of mining 
corporations for a generation back, for the 
purpose of removing an imaginary taint of 
original capital from the residue of their 
past profits, and by this means deprive them 
of scores of millions of dollars of invested 
capital. 

“Income and profits, as was said by the 
Supreme Court in the Stratton case, must 
be, and can only be what are ‘commonly 
dealt with in legislation’ as income and 
profits. They are to be determined by con- 
siderations which have their influence upon 
men of affairs, and not by actuarial calcu- 
lations of ‘pure’ income or subtle mathe- 
matical abstractions.” 

The cause and effect of the departmental 
rule from an accounting view led to a dis- 
cussion of the legal aspects of the question 
by Mr. Armitage, Mr. Blackman and others. 
Apart from the technical and statutory con- 
siderations, however, there arose the simple 
equitable question of the enforcement of re- 
duction of invested capital by amounts re- 
jected by the courts prior to 1913 as improper 
deductions from income. 

The conference found itself indebted upon 
several occasions to the presence of Rob- 
ert N. Miller of Washington, D. C., former 
Solicitor of Internal Revenue, who made 
several addresses and entered freely into the 
discussions. 

In his principal paper, “The Problem of 
Next Year’s Taxes,” Mr. Miller observed that 
“it is regrettably clear that the amount to 
be raised by taxation for 1921 is no less 
than for 1920. Laws can be changed at this 
time only by equalizing the burden, not by 
lightening it.” 

“The crying present need of every business 
of every kind is to find out once and for all 
what its tax bill to date is,” he continued. 
“At the present moment there is hardly a 
single corporate taxpayer that is sure all 
its tax is paid. The suspense in some cases 
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is destructive of opportunity and fatal to 
successful operation. The Department 
realizes this. The need can not be supplied 
without Congressional action. 


As Seen by R. N. Miller. 


“T have been inside the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue and I have been outside, and I 
can say with emphasis and conviction that 
the delays and denials, the uncertainties 
and the harshnesses, which would test the 
sanity of Solomon and the temper of a tar 
baby, are due, primarily, to the unexampled 
difficulties of the problem. Congress has 
not given to the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, or to any one else, the power to 
decide what tax would be fair for each tax- 
payer. It has given him the task of admin- 
istering a law which, with a few exceptions, 
is laid down unchangeably. 

“We cannot afford to cut expenses in the 
administration of the tax law, but in other 
government expenditures substantial reduc- 
tions seem possible. The greatest hope for 
tax relief lies in that; if our government 
does not spend so much, it will not have to 
coilect so much in taxes. There is here a 
great and difficult field for constructive 
statesmanship; whoever can diminish the 
annual expenditure of the government will 
earn the gratitude of his fellow citizens.” 

Mr. Miller made many suggestions to tax- 
payers to prove helpful in their relations 
with the Revenue Bureau, but admonished 
them to avoid any act which could be re- 
garded as an attempt to exert influence. 
Any action which might be construed as 
the exercise of influence from any source 
is certain to be regarded as an admission 
that the case is not a strong one on iis 
merits. 

R. C. Allen, vice president of the Lake 
Superior Iron Ore Association and a member 
of the Tax Committee of the Mining Con- 
gress, presented and elaborated upon the 
tentative report of the Allied Tax Committee 
of the National Industrial Tax Conference. 
Mr. Allen explained the conclusions upon 
which the voluminous report, which recom- 
mends substitutes for the excess profits tax, 
was founded, and described the difficulties of 
the task. 

The Allied Tax Committee, upon which 
the Mining Congress is well represented, is 
now engaged in the preparation of its final 
report, to be submitted to the Third National 
Tax Conference in New York early in Janu- 
ary. The tentative report, upon motion of 
the Denver conference, was referred to the 


members of the Mining Congress with re- 
quest for suggestions and criticisms to be 


filed at once with headquarters at Washing- 
passed to the general 


ton. The conference 
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convention a resolution, subsequently unani- 
mously approved, calling for the repeal of 
the war profits and excess profits taxes. 

Other authorities who addressed the Tax 
Conference were George E. Holmes, author 
of “Holmes on Taxation,” New York; T. O. 
McGrath, accountant, Bisbee, Arizona; Cass 
Fisher, petroleum geologist, Denver, and a 
number of convention delegates who proved 
students of tax problems. 

Mr. McGrath lucidly explained the appli- 
cation of the principle of “realized apprecia- 
tion” to the computation of invested capital, 
illustrated by a carefully prepared chart. He 
pointed out that many mining companies, 
unfamiliar with the principle, had failed 
to take advantage of the benefit of the in- 
creased capital due thereto. 


1919 Peat Production. 


There was a decided decrease in both the 
quantity and value of domestic peat market- 
ed in 1919, according to the recently issued 
report of K. W. Cottrell of the U. S. Geo- 
logical Survey. The total production for 
the year was 69,197 tons valued at $705,532, 
or an average of $10.20 per ton. This was a 
decrease of 35 per cent in quantity and 33 
per cent in value, but an increase of 44 cents 
in the price per ton compured with 1918. 

As in previous years almost the entire 
output was consumed either as a direct 
fertilizer or as a nitrogenous ingredient of 
commercial fertilizer. Of the total produc- 
tion 54,690 tons valued at $557,240 were used 
in this manner. 


MINES BUREAU OFFICIALS CALLED 


TO MEET AT BERKELEY 


A meeting of the superintendents of all 
experiment stations conducted by the Bu- 
reau of Mines west of the Mississippi River 
will be held in Berkeley, California, January 
24-25. The superintendents will report on the 
status of their work and outline plans for 
the future. The conferences will be directed 
by E. A. Holbrook, assistant director of the 
Bureau of Mines, and Dorsey A. Lyon, chief 
of the mines experiment stations. 


Soviet Gold Outlawed. 


In order to make impossible the use of 
Bolsheviki gold for propaganda or any other 
purpose in this country, the Treasury De- 
partment has instructed its assay offices to 
refuse all Russian gold so long as there is 
a shadow of suspicion that it Soviet 
origin. 
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FLOTATION CONFERENCE 


At the Flotation Conference, which was one of the largest and most inter- 
esting parts of the Denver convention, addresses were made by W. C. Russell, 
Denver mining engineer, and George L. Nye and Gilbert H. Montague, counsel 
for the American Mining Congress, covering every phase of the Minerals Sepa- 
ration controversy, particularly the sensational evidence brought out at the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission's investigation of Minerals Separation North American 
Corporation. 

Alfred A. Cook, counsel and director of the North American Corporation, 
spoke two hours, but said he did not care to reply to the charges because the 
Federal Trade Commission investigation was still continuing. He devoted con- 
siderable time to proving that Minerals Separation was loyal during the war and 
that it had no German connections. 

The sessions of the Flotation Conference were enlivened by sharp discus- 
sion as to whether Minerals Separation licensees would be required to continue 
paying royalties after the patent rights on the particular Minerals Separation 
processes which they were using expired. Mr. Cook admitted he was uninformed 
on this question. At the suggestion of the conference he telegraphed his New 
York office and received a reply to the effect that licensees would not be com- 
pelled to continue paying royalties after the expiration of patent rights on the 
particular processes they were using. Mr. Cook and Minerals Separation were 
warmly praised and everybody was happy until subsequent discussion developed 
the existence of a “joker” in the concession. 

The “joker” is contained in the license agreement, one clause of which pro 
vides that a licensee would be obliged to continue paying royalties if Minerals 
Separation believed that the process he was using came under any of the scores 
of other patents held by Minerals Separation, and that by the terms of the 
license agreement every licensee agreed never to dispute or object to any inter 
pretation which Minerals Separation might place on these additional patents. 
The high hopes which Mr. Cook’s apparent concession raised among his listeners 
were dispelled and the discussion closed with the peremptory statement by Mr. 
Cook that he had nothing further to say or concede. 

The American Mining Congress passed strong resolutions urging the Fed 
eral Trade Commission to press to the limit its proceedings against Minerals 
Separation. 


MINERALS SEPARATION CASE CONTINUES SOME 
VERY INTERESTING EVIDENCE 


During recent months the Federal Trade Commission has held further 
hearings in San Francisco, Salt Lake City and Denver in its proceeding against 
Minerals Separation, Lid., calling thirty-one witnesses, taking fifteen hundred 
pages of testimony and introducing a thousand pages of exhibits to support its 
contention that the Clayton Act and the Federal Trade Commission Act had 
been violated. Claude R. Porter and Gaylord R. Hawkins, the commission's 
counsel, attacked the respondents from many angles, with an effectiveness which 
may be inferred from the comment of the Minerals Separation counsel that the 
action seemed to be becoming “a matter of considerable importance,” 

Licensees of Minerals Separation who were called to the witness stand gave 
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illuminating reasons for having taken a license. Non-licensees testified to the 
prohibitive royalties demanded. Men prominent in the mining world, such as 
T. J. Hoover and T. A. Rickard, charged under oath that Minerals Separation 
had retarded the development of flotation. Owners of patented flotation ma- 
chines told of contracts submitted by Minerals Separation, asking twenty-five 
per cent of their profits. The chief engineer of Minerals Separation boasted of 
the value of their technical knowledge, and licensees testified to seeking and 
obtaining help from the Bureau of Mines and from outside engineers after 
Minerals Separation’s technical knowledge had failed. 

“A highly dishonorable proceeding,” “a gouge,” “a hold-up,” were among the 
terms applied by an official of a Minerals Separation licensee to an attempted 
increase of royalty rates from three and one-half or four cents to twelve cents. 
This licensee was then managed by Herbert Salinger, who, by his own admission 
in a letter put in evidence, had “secured by devious and most unethical means 
a sample of X cake” for John Ballot, president of Minerals Separation North 
American Corporation, and who directed espionage activities in behalf of that 
corporation according to testimony of Mr. Ballot and also Mr. Gregory, who is 


vice-president of the corporation. 


According to the president of this 
licensee, “our understanding was that 
it (the reyalty) would be a three and 
one-half or four cent rate” and “that 
(agreement) was with Mr. Dick.” With 
reference to the rates given Mr. Dick, 
who was an official of the licensee com 
pany, Mr. Nutter, Minerals Separation’s 
chief engineer, wrote to Mr. Salinger: 
“T see no reason for expecting that the 
terms would be altered, as the material 
remains the same.” A month later, Mr. 
Nutter wired to Mr. Salinger: “Ae- 
cording to telegram from New York if 
you will undertake ‘o guarantee six 
cents per ton minimum matter can go 
through without delay, otherwise roy- 
alty will have to be taken up with Lon- 
don.” Mr. Salinger protested vigor- 
ously against this increase, but Minerals 
Separation was constructing flotation 
machines for him, and after receiving 
another wire from Mr. Nutter stating 
that the signing of the six-cent license 
“will facilitate construction,” Mr. Sal- 
inger agreed to sign. Mr. Nutter then 
refused to ship the flotation machine 
until he received cash and notes in pay 
ment. This demand was also complied 
with, because, according to the testi- 
mony, all their other equipment was 
already on the road. 

A month after this jump to six cents, 
Mr. Nutter wrote Salinger: ‘The Lon- 
don Board refuse to agree to the six-cent 


minimum royalty provided for—and in- 
sists that this material pays a flat royalty 
of twelve cents per ton.’’ Mr. Salinger 
was told to sign “if you are not to be 
delayed in starting,’’ and was at the same 
time informed that the machine was ship- 
ped, but to manufacturer's order. This 
was followed by a wire from Mr. Nutter, 
stating the machinery would be released 
only upon execution of the twelve-cent 
license, and another stating that ‘‘London’s 
attitude”’ was final. 

“It was altogether unfair and improper 
to try and increase it (the royalty) two 
hundred per cent, or up to twelve cents,” 
declared the president of the licensee com- 
pany in his testimony before the commis- 
sion. ‘‘We considered it a gouge, a hold- 
up on the part of his company to attempt 
at that stage of the game to force us into 
paying a higher royalty by withholding 
the machinery that we had bought and 
paid for.’’ 

The licensee company refused to be 
“held up’’ and replevined the machinery, 
and Minerals Separation “finally agreed 
to the six-cent license.’’ 


“Patents Cover Flotation.” 


Dr. Gregory, testifying before the com- 
mission in New York, declared that the 
Minerals Separation system “is no monop- 
oly for anybody”; but Mr. Nutter, chief 
engineer of Minerals Separation, North 
American Corporation, testifying in San 
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Francisco, stated: “I believe that our 
process patents cover, broadly, the com- 
mercial applieation of flotation, and where 
a commercial operation is going on, that 
is, using flotation, that is presumptive 
evidence to my mind that they are in- 
fringing some one of our patents. Any 
oil flotation wherein they make a froth, 
that is pretty apt to come under one or 
more of our patents. 

“I think I told him that he knew they 
were infringing,’’ continued Mr. Nutter. 

“How were they infringing?’’ asked the 
commission's counsel. 

“Well, using flotation,’’ was Mr. Nut- 
ter’s reply. 


What Is Infringement? 

This fairly illustrates the testimony of 
Mr. Nutter and his assistants on the sub- 
ject of what constituted infringement of 
Minerals Separation patents. While they 
made general claims of a sweeping na- 
ture as to what their patents cover, and 
referred broadly to their sixty or seventy 
patents, they all disclaimed specific knowl- 
edge as to what the various patents ac- 
tually covered and wherein operators in- 
fringed them. 


“Haven't you taken up with these in- 
fringers the question as to what consti- 
tutes infringements?’ asked the commis- 
sion’s counsel. 

“IT don’t recollect that has ever come 
up. I think it has always been taken for 
granted by both sides that they were in- 
fringers, replied Mr. Nutter. ‘‘They know 
well enough they are infringing; we don't 
have to tell them.’’ 

“What process did the ...... Mining 
Company infringe?’ Mr. Nutter was asked. 

“Well, I would not be able to answer 
that definitely,’’ replied Mr. Nutter, ‘‘be- 
cause I have never been in their place. I 
understand they are using the Janney ma- 
chine and making a concentrate by means 
of oil flotation. That is about the only 
idea I have of it, which is presumptive 
evidence that they are infringing, accord- 
ing to my point of view.” 

“Which of your seventy patents, either 
process or apparatus, in your opinion is 
Mining Company infring- 
ing?’’ asked the commission’s counsel. 

“T have not enough knowledge to say 
about that one way or the other, but the 
fact that they are using flotation is pre- 
sumptive evidence to me that they are in- 
fringing,’’ replied Mr. Nutter. 


“And you then put them on your in- 
fringement file?’’ continued the commis- 
sion’s counsel. 

“Certainly,’’ answered Mr. Nutter. 

“You can tell infringer,’’ said Mr. Nut- 
ter instructing his field representatives, 
“that it is impossible for him to use more 
than one per cent of oil without infring- 
ing certain of our other patents, such as 
the solution patent, and they will have to 
settle sooner or later on a basis of ssme 
one of our patents in any event.” 


Infringement Lists. 


“Our sources of information,” Mr. Nutter 
testified, referring to so-called infringers of 
Minerals Separation patents, “were the tech- 
nical press, the Mines Handbook and infor- 
mation given to us from time to time that 
we pick up in the different mining fields. 
We have gone on the theory that no man 
can build a mill or build improvements to 
the mill without its getting sooner or later 
into the news columns of the technical press 
or local papers. 

“We have made up a list of infringers, 
of people using flotation that we check up 
from time to time, and sometimes it is in- 
correct, and sometimes it is correct,” con- 
tinued Mr. Nutter. 

“Every user of flotation, not a Minerals 
Separation licensee is on our infringement 
list. 

“There are dozens of names on this list 
of those who merely experimented with flo 
tation.” 

Counsel for the commission asked Mr. 
Nutter whether the names on the list were 
all infringers. 

“My opinion is that they are all infrin- 
gers,” Mr. Nutter replied 

Under questioning from his own counsel, 
Mr. Nutter was asked if there were not 250 
to 350 infringers. He replied, “Well, there 
are possibly that many names on our pre- 
liminary infringement list. I don’t think 
there are that many actually operating the 
infringements of our patents. I should think 
something less than 100, perhaps.” 

Letters were sent by Minerals Separation’'s 
patent counsel to the companies on the in- 
fringement list notifving them of infringe- 
ment and demanding an accounting if they 
wished to avoid a legal action. Concerning 
these letters, Mr. Nutter testified: “I think 
that those letters which were sent out were 
before any of these field investigations were 
made. I think those were based mainly on 
what we had clipped from technical pa- 
pers. 


What the Royalty Buys. 


Throughout the hearings, officials and em- 
ployees of Minerals Separation have empha- 
sized the benefits to be derived from sign- 
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ing a license and paying the royalties de- 
manded. 

“It is our belief,’ said Mr. Nutter, “that 
our technical knowledge of the use of flota- 
tion alone, if there were not any patents 
at all, is worth more than the royalty to 
our licensees—just our knowledge of the 
technique.” 

To ascertain the value to the mine oper- 
ator the government counsel questioned 
some who had received the benefit of this 
“technical knowledge” of Minerals Separa- 
tion. One licensee sent samples of ore to 
Mr. Nutter to be tested, and was informed, 
“From the tests we have so far made it 
can be assumed that from the ores amena- 
ble to flotation I think a little bit better than 
90 per cent can be expected in a concen- 
trate.” This report encouraged the licensee, 
and a mill was accordingly erected under 
the directions and plans of Minerals Sepa- 
ration. 

“After you started the mill, what recov- 
eries did you make?” asked the commission's 
counsel. 

“We made very poor recoveries; in July, 
we made 54 per cent recovery; in August 
62 per cent, in September 60 per cent.” 

A call for assistance was sent to Min- 
erals Separation, and several suggested 
changes were promptly made, but there was 
no lasting improvement. The licensee then 
wrote Mr. Nutter “very earnestly,” because 
he felt that “they were largely responsible, 
and that they should accept the responsi- 
bility of getting us on aur feet,” but no 
help came. The licensee communicated with 
Will H. Coghill, of the United States Bureau 
of Mines. Mr. Coghill said the ore was being 
ground too fine. Minerals Separation had 
complained that it was not ground fine 
enough. Under Mr. Coghill, the ore was 
coarsely ground and the oils changed and 
in two months the recovery had increased 
from 60 per cent in September, under Min- 
erals Separation direction, to 80 per cent in 
November, under Mr. Coghill’s direction, ac- 
cording to the testimony. 


The “Burdensome Charge.” 


Mr. Nutter’s private views on the reason- 
ableness of the royalty were given in a let- 
ter to North American Corporation: “I am 
becoming more and more convinced that our 
royalties are too high, and am getting to- 
gether data which I think will show that 
we are losing out financially through charg- 
ing a royalty which is considered too high.” 

T. J. Hoover, whose experience with flota- 
tion dates back to the early days, and who 
is recognized as an expert on mining proc- 
esses generally and the flotation process in 
particular, stated: “A careful inspection 
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of the royalties charged by the flotation 
process, compared with the royalties charged 
elsewhere in the metallurgy industry, con- 
vinces me they are excessive.” 

A licensee of Minerals Separation testi- 
fied that his relations with Minerals Separa- 
tion had been pleasant. “I understood you 
to say,” inquired the Mineral Separation 
counsel, “that your relations with the 
Minerals Separation Company under your 
license agreement were pleasant?” ‘‘Yes,” 
was the gratifying answer. “And you are 
entirely satisfied with your contract?” con- 
tinued the Minerals Separation counsel, “‘ex- 
cept that I think the royalty is too high,” 
was the reply. “Under present conditions 
we regard it as entirely too high. When I 
am not making any money at all, it becomes 
a very burdensome charge.” 

Even Minerals Separation field men who 
testified disclosed the dissatisfaction 
among operators on this point. ‘Tried 
to get them to take up the proposition of 
securing a license with Minerals Separa- 
tion Company,’’ said one Minerals Separa- 
tion representative, “and they told me 
that it would be practically impossible to 
pay a royalty of two-fifths of a cent a pound 
at the present price of spelter, at that 
time, and be able to operate flotation un- 
der those conditions, that at the price of 
zine at that time they would have to dis- 
continue use of flotation.’’ Another Min- 
erals Separation representative told of an 
operator who “said frankly that he could 
not afford to take a license and pay the 
royalty.’’ Similar statements were made 
by half a dozen other witnesses, who var- 
iously characterized the toll levied by 
Minerals Separation as ‘‘prohibitive,’’ ‘‘ex- 
orbitant,”’ ‘“‘excessive’’ and ‘‘a hold-up.” 


“Monstrous Claims.”’ 


“I became impressed with the fact that 
the claims of this company were so mon- 
strous,” testified T. J. Hoover, “and so in 
excess of the claim that they had previ- 
ously made that I considered I had a seri- 
ous duty to perform.’’ Part of this seri- 
ous duty was to make public a treatise on 
flotation written by two prominent Min- 
erals Sepration engineers, Sulman and Pi- 
card, in 1905 or 1906, and given to Mr. 
Hoover by Sulman. It had been withheld 
by Mr. Hoover because of the “iniquitous 
contract’”’ he had with Minerals Separa- 
tion, which imposed secrecy upon him even 
after his resigning from the company. Mr. 
Hoover termed this feature of the con- 
tract “immoral and illegal,’’ and ‘an ini- 
quitous slavery,’’ which has been a ‘‘con- 
stant burden and a handicap in my pro- 
fessional career.’’ 

The important bearing of the Sulman 
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and Picard treatise on the question of the 
merits of Minerals Separation claims with 
respect to flotation was developed by the 
testimony. 

“The process of concentrating ores by 
means of flotation,’’ Mr. Nutter had said, 
consists of “agitation, aeration and froth 
formation by the use of oils or soluble 
and certain other reagents. That, in a 
general way, is what we consider our proc- 
ess.”’ 

Mr. Hoover pointed out that Sulman and 
Picard in 1905 discussed in detail three 
flotation processes in addition to the 
Minerals Separation process—the Potter-Del- 
Prat, the Froment and the Elmore vacuum; 
that all three processes formed a _ thick, 
coherent froth; that all three processes util- 
ized air or gas as the exclusive lifting force: 
that all three processes involved the use of 
“a small quantity of oil, so minute as to 
form an infinitesimal film coating, which 
to all intents and purposes becomes a part 
and parcel of the particle in the mineral”; 
that two of them utilized the action of acid 
on carbonates. 

Notwithstanding the fact that the Min- 
erals Separation process was merely one of 
four flotation processes, all successful com- 
mercially, Mr. Nutter claimed that the use 
of any form of flotation infringes some Min- 
erals Separation patent. Mr. Hoover testi- 
fied that “the general statement that anyone 
using the flotation process was an infringer,” 
and “all the statements of counsel and wit- 
nesses for the Minerals Separation in the 
various lawsuits would be classified under 
that same heading, as being inconsistent with 
the statements of fact in the book” (the 
Sulman and Picard treatise). 


Various Flotation Processes. 


Mr. Hoover visited Australia in 1907, in 
behalf of his employer, Minerals Separation. 
“I found on my arrival in Australia,” he said, 
“four distinct flotation processes in opera- 
tion: One known at that time as the Potter- 
DelPrat, one known as the DeBavay process, 
Minerals Separation process is the third, and 
the Elmore vacuum process is the fourth. 
I should say that the DelPrat process was 
installed on a very large scale for those 
days; it was the largest in the world. 
During the year 1908 the Potter-DelPrat 
process produced 65,000 tons of zine con- 
centrates; the DeVavay process produced 
23,000 tons of zinc concentrates, and the El- 
more process produced 50,000 tons—(total) 
138,000 tons. The two (Minerals Separa- 
tion) plants combined produced 127,000 tons 
of zinc concentrate.” 

Questioned concerning the present status 
of these processes in Australia, Mr. Hoover 
said: “The Potter-DelPrat plant at the 


time of the closing down by the recent 
strike of Broken Hill was in good working 
order, working on as large a scale as it 
ever had in any of its period. The DeBavay 
had grown to be the largest plant in Aus- 
tralia, treating materials still success- 
fully, and I have reason to believe is still 
in good working order. I have sort of lost 
track of the Elmore process in Australia.” 

Mr. Hoover further testified that each of 
these processes is capable of use in the com- 
petitive field generally; that for one kind 
of ore one process might be best adapted, 
while for a different ore another process 
would give the best results. 


“Many Different Methods,” 


T. A. Rickard told of the circumstances 
surrounding the publication of Hoover's 
book on flotation, which was brought ,out by 
him. “I realized it was a book for which 
there would be a big demand. I realized 
he was an extremely well-fitted man to write 
such a book at that time. I told Mr. Hoover 
I would not be a party to the publication of 
the book without the consent of his former 
employers, but that I would try to get their 
consent. Mr. Hoover acted most frankly and 
fairly in the matter and agreed that this 
inspection should be made. The manuscript 
was sent to New York, to Dr. Gregory, I 
was told, and they had a cat and dog time 
of it for three or four months. The cor- 
rections were all accepted in good faith by 
Mr. Hoover and by me, as publisher, and 
the book was forthwith published.” Thus 
Hoover's book was subjected to censorship 
by Minerals Separation although he was no 
longer in its employ. 

“Flotation is one of the most remarkable 
methods of ore reduction that has been de- 
vised by man,” said Mr. Rickard, “but of 
course, this does not apply to the one, but 
to the many different methods of doing it.” 

“The advancement of the art of flotation 
in America,” said Mr. Rickard, “has been ex- 
tremely slow, considering the importance of 
it.” “The progress of the art in this country 
has been retarded by the attempt to impose 
secrecy upon the experiments and opera- 
tions of those using the process, by means, 
of course, of this license agreement and 
other methods, but more particularly by 
the effort to tie individual metallurgists to 
the chariot-wheels of this patent exploiting 
agency.” Mr. Rickard mentioned a contract 
offered to an engineer by Minerals Separa- 
tion, “tying him to secrecy forever, the rest 
of his natural life,” which was the case of 
the contract signed by Hoover. “It was an 
agreement that impressed me very greatly 
at the time as being detrimental to the art 
of metallurgy!” “I thought it was an in- 
iquitous thing.” 
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Cross-examination of Mr. Rickard by Mr. 
Cook, counsel for Minerals Separation, was 
extremely brief. It included the following: 


“Mr. Cook: You are a native Englishman? 

“Mr. Rickard: I am a native of Italy, but 
a man is not a horse because he is born in 
a stable. My father was a Cornishman. 

“Q. But a man may be always a gentle- 
man? 

“A. Yes, sir, even under extremely difficult 
conditions.” 

Mr. Cook also elicited from Mr. Rickard 
this statement: “I have denied from the 
beginning the invention by Minerals Sep- 
aration. I don’t believe that Minerals Sep- 
aration invented the process of froth—l 
believe they only contributed to it. I believe 
they were not the sole inventors of the 
froth process, but very important contribu- 
tors to the development of the process.” 


“Unfair Competition.” 


The commission put in evidence a leaflet 
circulated by the Minerals Separation Com- 
pany, purporting to give the results of tests 
made at the Ohio Copper Company's plant 
of the Minerals Separation machine and 
the Janney machine. Of this a witness testi- 
fied: “Mr. .Schultz told me that while in 
the employ of the Minerals Separation Com- 
pany he had circulated these reports freely 
and had stated that they were results of the 
tests made at the Ohio mill.” The report 
covered a period of two weeks, and the 
figures given on percentage of recoveries, 
costs, etc., showed an apparent decided su- 
periority on the part of the Minerals Sep- 
aration machine. “Mr. Schultz would say 
that the Minerals Separation machine was 
a better machine than the Janney machine, 
and that the results obtained on this test 
showed that the Minerals Separation ma- 
chines gave better results than the Janney 
machine.” 

The fairness or unfairness of this leaflet 
and of the remarks of the Minerals Separa- 
tion representative concerning it were dis- 
cussed by E. Shores, of Stimpson Equipment 
Company, and Alfred Frank, general man- 
ager of the Ohio Copper Company at the 
time of the tests. 

“Knowing the character of the ore at the 
Ohio Copper,” said Mr. Shores, “we explained 
to Mr. Frank that the standard Janney 
machine was mostly constructed out of iron 
and would corrode, or eat up very fast on 
the mill solutions. Mr. Frank said he un- 
derstood that, but inasmuch as he only 
wished to make a short test that he would 
not care to take the time to have the ma- 
chine made acid proof.” Mr. Frank con- 
firmed this, saving, “The machine was en- 
tirely constructed of cast iron. The reason 


I did not see fit to order a more substantial 
machine was because of the fact that the 
tenure of the lease was very uncertain.” 

Mr. Shores quoted from a report of Mr. 
Frank’s assistant, just seventeen days after 
the Janney machine was started: “The 
Janney machine as originally constructed 
was made to a great extent of iron parts 
The circuit water, as you are aware, carries 
copper solution in considerable quantity, 
and as was anticipated, the corrosion of 
these parts is progressing very rapidly.” 

“In the early part of 1917 it (the Janney 
machine) was in practically continuous 
operation,” said Mr. Frank. “It had been 
in use for a very considerable period before 
the Minerals Separation machine was even 
installed—at least sixty days.” 

The report circulated by Minerals Sep- 
aration, showing the “superiority” of a new 
Minerals Separation machine over a _ cor- 
roded Janney, covers the period from June 
18 to July 3—from two and a half to three 
months after the Janney machine had been 
installed. As to this “test period” of two 
weeks, Mr. Frank said, “I did not consider 
there was any definite period during which 
there was a test. I considered that there 
were competitive tests being made continu- 
ously. My conclusion as I recall it at this 
time was that the Janney machine did 
slightly better metallurgical work.” 

Mr. Shcres’ conclusion was: “This report 
that was circulated was unfair—we would 
deem it as unfair competition.” 


“The Fear of a Row.” 


Dr. Gregory's statement in the New York 
hearings, that a licensee “is insured against 
a lawsuit,” became still more significant in 
the light of later testimony, brought out on 
cross-examination by Minerals Separation’s 
counsel. 

“Is it not a fact,” inquired Minerals Sep- 
aration’s counsel of a licensee, “that in 
concluding to settle for past infringements 
and take out a license, the unsatisfactory 
operations in connection with the use of 
more than one per cent (of oil) figured?” 

“Not a bit,” replied the licensee. “The 
fear of getting into a row with Minerals 
Separation was the only consideration in 
mind. I acted under the advice of our at- 
torney that the matter of having to fight 
litigation might be very important, and that 
the Minerals was altogether too big a factor 
for us to engage in such a fight with. It 
seemed as though they were getting the best 
of it, but we felt perfectly sure they were 
not entitled to it. It was not because we 
felt that Minerals Separation was in the 
right—purely and simply because the cost 
of getting into a fight was wholly beyond 
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what we could consider. 
matter of expediency.” 

The premium which this licensee had to 
pay to obtain a policy of lawsuit insurance 
from Minerals Separation amounted to 
35,000. He testified that he had never re- 
ceived any assistance from Minerals Separa- 
tion in any way, and that they “had noth- 
ing to offer on the specific problems that 
were bothering us that seemed to be any 
help.” 

“We cannot sue everybody all at once, 
you know,’ said Mr. Nutter. “Our attor- 
neys have certain limitations as to the num- 
ber of suits they can conduct at any one 
time.” 

“We have there (New York) three or four 
of Mr. Nutter’s staff engaged in litigation,” 


It was purely a 


MR. LCRING’S JOB. 


Among the many ‘statements of 
satisfaction heard upon the election 
of W. J. Loring as president of the 
American Mining Congress, none 
Was more expressive than the follow- 
ing, made to the superintendent of 
Mr. Loring’s Carson Hill Gold Mines 
by an Italian employee: 


“Jesu Christo, Meester Loorring 
gotta beegas’ job in United States 
now! Pres-ee-dent! Jesu, I 
be glad.” 


Readers will understand that the 
use of the Savior’s name in exclam- 
atory utterances is quite permissible 
among the Latin races, 

The superintendent, in reporting 
the Italian's jubilant comment, said 
he regretted it was impossible to 
portray the eloquent gesticulation 
with which it was accompanied. 


said the Secretary of Minerals Separation 
North American Corporation, “that are re- 
tained at the New York office for the pur- 
pose of litigaticn, and in the intervals when 
litigation is slack—a time which occurs 
very rarely—we send them out into the 
field.” 

A mine operator who did not purchase 
“lawsuit insurance” from Minerals Separa- 
tion testified that his mill was now closed 
down because of the price of copper and the 
fear of litigation by Minerals Separation. 
Should that fear be removed, however, the 
price of copper “very probably” would not 
keep him from reopening. 

No date has as yet been set for further 
hearings in this case, but it is believed that 
they will be resumed in Washington. 


DEATH OF H. M. WILSON. 


H. M. Wilson, who was associated with 
Dr. Joseph A. Holmes in the organization of 
the Bureau of Mines, died at Hartford, Conn., 
November 25. In the early days of the 
bureau, Mr. Wilson was engineer in charge 
of the mining station at Pittsburgh. He 
later became manager of the mining branch 
of the Associated Insurance Companies at 
Pittsburgh and for the last several years 
had been general manager of the company 
at Hartford. He attended the recent con- 
vention of the American Mining Congress. 
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THE INDUSTRIAL GOLD CONSUMERS’ 
SUBSIDY 


By H. N. 


LAWRIE 


(An address before the Denver convention.) 


There are 480 grains in an ounce of 
gold. By United States statute there 


dard dollar. Dividing the number of 
grains in an ounce by the number of 
grains in a dollar, the quotient obtained 
is 20.6718 dollars, the price of the fine 
gold ounce. That the government has 
arbitrarily fixed the price of gold has 
been questioned, but this fact alone de 
termines the solution of the gold prob- 
lem. Because the price of gold is fixed, 


the purchase power of the gold ounce would 
have been $30.67 multiplied by 0.67 equals 
$20.54, or 13 cents below the fixed price of 
$20.67. Opinions have already been expressed 
by our leading financiers and economists 
that it will be a matter of ten years before 
the 1914 dollar will have regained even a 
large part of its purchase power, and many 
question that it will ever return to its pur- 
chase power of 1914. It would be most lib- 
eral to assume, therefore, that the 1914 
dollar will regain its purchase power during 


the premium specified in the McFadden the five-year period (1920-1924), in which 
Bill cannot be construed as a 
subsidy to the gold producer, 
as it constitutes a compen- 
sation of the loss in the pur- sanaes 
chase power of the gold 7 
ounce, and for the same rea- 
son the consumer of industri- 
al gold who buys the metal 
at the pre-war price is receiv: 
ing asubsidy. Fixed in price, 
gold cannot respond to the 
law of supply and demand, = fs 
40,000, 40,000, 000! 
and market conditions differ W4 ou 
altogether from all other 
products. 
30,000, 000 30,000, 000) 
Purchase Power of Gold Ounce. YY, \N 
As compared to 1914, the aver- 20,000, 000 20,000,000 
age purchase power of the dollar & CONSTWERS OF 
in terms of the wholesale prices 
of all commodities during the 
last five vears (1915-1919) was 
67 cents. The gold ounce, the 
only source of income to the gold w N 
producer, with a purchase power 
of $20.67 in 1914, had an average 
purchase power during the last Chart 1.—Subsidy Paid by Gold Producers to U. S. 
five years (1915-1919) of $20.67 Government and Consumers of Gold in Manu- 
Itiplied by 0.67, « $13.85 factures and the Arts, Based on Production and 
SE So, Decline in Purchase Power of Dollar, 1914-1919. 
Had the $10 premium been in 
effect during this five-vear period 
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event the average purchase power 
of the dollar during this five-year 


period would not be less than 67 - a 
cents, the average during the 

period of uprising prices (1915- CENTS CENTS 
1919). The purchase power of ened 1” 
the gold ounce, including the $10 100 


premium, based on 67 cents as 
the purchasing power of the 
dollar, would be $20.54 during 


90 
the period (1920-1924), the same GF /, 
as if the premium had been in 


effect during the period (1915- 


1919). It is fundamental to the ” 
maintenance of a normal gold 
production during this abnormal 
period that the purchase power 70 
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of the ounce be restored to nor- “sf 
mal as compared to 1914. The 


McFadden Bill providing a pre- 
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mium of $109 an ounce for the pe 

newly produced gold will accom- if, i S& 

Subsidy Paid by Gold Producers GH: YY 47 
Had the price of zold ascended 40 40 

io the average wholesale price of Y 

all other commodities during the Y 

five-year period (1915-1919) the WA 30 

zold producers would have re- ZF W4 

ceived for the amount of gold YY 

they actually produced $218,280,- V4 20 

000 more than the amount which W4 

they did receive of $404,509,000. Sp 

which would have been paid by fd 

the industrial consumers of gold 4 

would have been $133,686,000 for 

the gold actually consumed, *se18 1916 1916 1917 1918 1919 


while the government would 


CALENDAR Y EARS 


have paid $84,594,000 upon the . 


as the price of gold has been 
fixed, these respective amounts 


Chart 2.—Decline in Purchase Power of Dollar Based 
monetary gold surplus. Inasmuch Upon the Wholesale Price Index Numbers, 
1914-1919. 


may be construed as subsidies 

paid by the gold producers to the industrial 
consumers of gold and also to the govern- 
ment, which received the monetary surplus. 
Since there was no monetary surplus in 1919 
the industrial consumers of gold benefited by 
the entire subsidy of $65,500,000. It is rea- 
sonable to assume that if the premium had 


been in effect during the entire period (1915- 
19), which would have insured a normal 
(1914) purchase power of the ounce, the gold 
production of 1915, $100,000,000, would have 
been maintained throughout the period, in 
which event the gold producers would have 


received $500,000,000, the monetary price 


ch | 
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plus $250,000,000, the premium, a total of 
$750,000,000, or $345,491,000 more than actu- 
ally received. 


Excise Compensates for Industrial Subsidy. 


In imposing the excise of 50 cents a penny- 
weight, which is equivalent to $10 an ounce, 
for the gold contained in manufactured arti- 
cles, the McFadden Bill enables the industrial 
consumer to pay more nearly the anticipated 
cost of production during the forthcoming 
five-year period, an amount which when 
paid to the producer of new gold will re- 
establsh the of the ounce 
to its status of 1914, and will therefore insure 
the normal production of gold in the United 
States. 


purchase power 
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Monetary Necessity for Immediate Remedy. 


The gold production of the United States 
this year will be between $40,000,000 and 
$50,000,000, less than 50 per cent of the 1915 
production; and unless some remedy as is 
provided for in the McFadden Bill is expe- 
dited, the production for the ensuing years 
will rapidly approach the vanishing point, 
as the gold mines of the country continue to 
shut down. By reason of the monetary ne- 
cessity for maintaining the normal gold 
production of the United States, especially 
during this period of credit and currency 
contraction, of protecting the monetary gold 
reserve from further industrial depletion 
and of safeguarding the gold standard itself, 
Congress should provide a remedy without 
delay in the interest of national security. 


DATA FOR CHARTS (1) AND (2). 
(000 omitted) 
Total 
1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1915-19 
1. Average percentage increase 
in wholesale commodity 
prices over 1914..... 1 24% 16% 96% 112% Av. 62% 
2. Purchase power of dollar as 
compared to 1914.......... Sle 57¢ 5le Av. 67¢ 
Purchase power of the fine 
gold ounce (in 1914-—$20.67). $20.46 $16.74 $11.78 $10.54 $9.72 Av. $13.85 
4. U. S. gold production........ $101,035 $92,590 $83,750 $68,646 $58,488 $404,509 
5. Net gold consumption in 
manufactures and arts..... $29,600 $41,120 $34,800 $32,890 $58,488 5a $196,898 
6. Percentage net gold = con- 
sumption in manufactures 
and arts of total production. 44% 42% 48% 
7. Subsidy paid by gold pro- 
ducers to consumers of 
gold in manufactures and 
8. Monetary surplus of gold 
over that consumed in 
manufactures and arts..... $71,435 $51,479 $48,950 $35,756 $207,611 
9. Subsidy paid by gold pro- 
ducers to government on 
monetary surplus.......... $714 $12,352 $37,202 $34,326 ......... $84,594 
10. Total subsidy paid by gold 
producers on account of 
decrease in purchase power 
Of Gollar ...cccccccccccccces $1,010 22,220 $63,650 $65,900 $65,500 $218,280 
1. U. S. Bureau of Labor statistics (index numbers). 2. Computed from (1). 3. Computed from 
(2). 4.U. S. G.S. and U. S. Mint. 5. U. S. Mint. 5a. 


Stations are in excess of production. 6. 


(4) minus (5). 9. (8) multiplied by (1). 


Sales reported by U. S. Mint Service 
(5) divided by (4). 7. (5) multiplied by (1). 8. 
10. (4) multiplied by (1). 
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IMPORTANT GOLD FACTS 


Total U. S. gold stock May 1, 1919 


Decline in U. S. gold stock May 1, 1919, to May 1, 1920....... .14.4°%—445,815166 
Exports of gold from the U. S., calendar year 1919...... 368,144,500 
U. S. gold imports, calendar year 1019... . 76,534,000 
Loss of gold by excess exportation, calendar year 1919... ; 291,610,500 
Exports of gold from the United States, January 1 to Se ptember 30, 

U. S. gold imports, January 1 to September 30, 1920....... ocala 198,888,957 
Loss of gold by excess exportation, January 1 to September 30, “1920. : 60,442,968 
Total Federal Reserve net deposits October 15, 1920.............. 1,694,130,000 
Federal Reserve notes in circulation October 15, 1920............. %3,353,271,000 
Total reserves Federal Reserve Banks October 15, 1920..... ; ; 2,154,911,000 


Ratio of reserves to F. R. net deposit and note liabilities October’ 15, 
1920, 42.7%, 4.39 above the legal requirements. 
Gold cover of the Federal Reserve dollar note in circulation October 15, 


World's gold production, 1915... ... .$469,000,000; 1920 (estimated), $325,000,000 
World’s gold production decline, 1915-1920...) ., .8144,000,000, or 30.7% 
U. S. gold production, 1915. $101, 000,000; 1920 (estimated), $50,000,000 
U. S. gold production decline, 1915-1920. . $51,000,000, or 50.5% 
Gold sold by U.S. Mint for consumption in manufactures ‘and the arts, 

Usual estimated gold coin ‘destruction 3,500,000 


Total gold sold and coin destroyed for use in manufactures. and the 
arts, 1919 


1919 production fails to equal gold consumed in manufactures and the 

Old Gold refined by New York Assay Office and returned to manufac- 

Gold sold by U. S. Assay Office, New York, for consumption in the man- 

ufacturers and the arts, January 1 to March 31, 1920..... 20,037,317 

1918 1919 1918-19 

U.S. siliceous ore gold output. . $42,284,130 —63.7°) $38,209,508—64.8% Decline 9.6% 

Placer 15,673,424—23.6% 14,918,468—25.3°; 4.7% 

Base ore by-product “  ..  8,454,282-—12.7°% 5,847 ,359— 19.9% 30.8% 
U. S. gold production, 1920 (estimated) . ‘ ...« $40,000,000 to 50,000,000 
Estimated failure of gold production to meet 1920 ‘require ments of man- 

ufactures and the arts................ $80,000,000 to 40,000,000 
Estimated income from excise of 0c. per penny weight based on 1919 

domestic consumption of gold in manufactures and the arts (ex- 

cludes imported jewelry, an additional source of revenue) . . 13,000,000 
Estimated premium cost based on 1919 gold production ........ 29,000,000 


GOLD AND SILVER IMPORTS AND = $61,000,000 in the same period of 1919. For 
EXPORTS REPORTED October, 1920, gold exports amounted to $26,- 


000,000, as compared with $44,000,000 in 
The Department of Commerce has issued October, 1919. For the ten months of 1920 


the following figures on imports and exports gold exports amounted to $285,000,000, as 
of gold and silver: Gold imports, October, . compared with $270,000,000 for the same 


1920, $117,000,000; September, 1920, $39,- period in 1919. Silver, ten months of 1920, 
00,000; October, 1919, $5,000,000. In Oc- imports, $78,000,000, as compared with $73,- 
tober, 1920, gold imports were the largest of 000,000 in same period in 1919. Exports, 


any month for the last three years. For the ten months, 1920, amounted to $104,000,000, 
ten months ending with October, 1920, gold as compared with $189,000,000 in the same 
imports amounted to $316,000,000, as against period of 1919. 
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BUREAU OF MINES BUDGET CALLS FOR 
166 PERCENT INCREASE 


The bureau of Mines has asked for an appropriation of $3,469,638 for the 
fiscal year beginning July 1, 1921, or for $2,167,996 more than the budget for 
the current fiscal vear. Increased funds are sought for extension of work 
being done and in contemplation and to cover a general increase in salaries 
ranging from that of the director down to those of the lowest paid clerks. 

Secretary Payne has included in his budget calculations a new salary seale 
for all the bureaus of the Interior Department, which include both the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey. If Congress makes the necessary appropri- 
ations, the salary of the director of each Interior Department bureau will be 
raised to $7,500, that of the assistant director to $5,000, that of the chief clerk 
to $3,500, those of assistant attorneys to $2,500 to $4,000, those of division 
chiefs to $3,000 and those of assistant divisional chiefs to $2,500, 

Clerks now receiving $2,000 will get $2400; those getting $1,740 and $1,800 
will hereafter draw $2,250; those receiving $1,600 and $1,620 will be raised to 
$2,000; those receiving $1520, $1400 and $1,500) will hereafter draw $1,800; 
salaries of $1,140 and $1,200 will be increased to $1,600, and those who receive 
$1,000 even will find their annual income swelled by $400-—enough to place 
them in the class of income tax pavers, provided they are unmarried. And so 
the range of inerease continues until it reaches the messenger boy who now 
receives $420 a vear. He will tind his salary doubled if) Congress makes the 
appropriation which the Secretary of the Interior has requested, 

Increased appropriations are sought for every department of the Bureau of 
Mines except two—books and publications and purchase of land for reseue ears, 
The same amount which is being expended this year for books and publications, 
$1,500, is sought for next vear. Nothing is asked for the purchase of land for 
rescue cars, for which $1,000 is being expended this vear. In addition, appro 
priations are now sought for seven new purposes. 

The estimated expenditures for 1922 Where Money Is to Be Spent. 
are as follows: These estimates involve the following 
General expenses, $87,920; mine acei increases over the budget for the current 
dents, $551,353; testing fuel, $175 531; year: 


mineral mining, $352,271; petroleum General expenses, $11,020; mine acci- 
and natural gas, $453,850; expenses dents, $142,288; testing fuel, $33,021; 
mining experiment stations. $270,000; mineral mining, $227,271; petroleum and 
care of new building at Pittsburgh, natural gas, $318,840; expenses mining 
$198,650; purchase of mine rescue car, 
mine rescue cars, $43,983; purchase of 
mine rescue car, $45,000; inspecting mines 
in Alaska, $2,625; building for Fairbanks, 


$45,000; inspecting mines in Alaska, 
$9,625; books and publications, $1,500; 
building for Fairbanks, $75,000; experi- $75,000; experimental mine land, $18,000; 
mental mine land, $18,000; land for land for Pittsburgh station, $28,000; fuel 
Pittsburgh station, $28,000; fuel inspec- inspection, $725,000; construction — of 
tion, $725,000; construction of garage, garage, $150,000; fuel purchases, $75,000; 
$150,000; fuel purchases, $75,000; leas. leasing bill, $132,390. 

ing bill, $132,390. Accompanying the request for an increased 
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appropriation, the director of the Bureau of 
Mines sent to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of the Interior will trans- 
mit to Congress, illuminating data giving 
full facts on which the request is based. 
Some of the reasons assigned are so simple 
and have been applicable to the work for 
so long that one is constrained to wonder 
how the Bureau of Mines has been able to 
get along up to the present time on the 
income it has been receiving. For instance, 
a fifteen per cent increase over the present 
allotment for traveling expenses is request 
ed owing to increased railroad and Pull- 
man rates. In the matter of salaries, no 
proposed increase will raise the salaries of 
the recipient to a point above that recom- 
mended in the recent report of the reclassi- 
fication commission. 

Since the 1920 estimates were made, an 
increase of at least twenty per cent in the 
cost of materials used in investigating mine 
accidents has taken place. The bureau has 
been working under the handicap of being 
unable to purchase all needed field and labor- 
atory supplies and equipment. It is also 
necessary to purchase and equip one mine 
rescue truck for the station at McAlester, 
Oklahoma, 


New Work Contemplated. 


The new work contemplated for the year 
includes a study of the physiological effect 
of mine gases and the use of electricity in 
mines, also for conducting experimental tests 
for explosives suitable for use in mine opera- 
tions other than in coal mines. The demand 
by the metal mining industry for recom- 
mendation from the bureau of explosives 
containing no poisonous gases is insistent. 
Several fatalities have recently occurred 
from poisonous gases from industrial ex- 
plosives now in common use. 

Additional funds are sought for fuel test- 
ing work to meet increases in the cost of 
materials, for the employment of an assist- 
ant fuel engineer at the Pittsburgh station, 
for expenses of studying and developing un- 
derfeed stokers and for making a _ study 
of the important mining engineering files 
of the United States Fuel Administration of 
both the anthracite and the bituminous coal 
commissions. It is the intention of the Bu- 
reau of Mines to give to the public the eco- 
nomic information contained in these files 
and to use the same as a basis for a con- 
tinuing study of the economic conditions 
under which coal is mined and prepared for 
use, 


In the field of mineral mining investiga- 
tions, the bureau has found it necessary to 
ask for funds for employing a copyist for 
the chief technologist, a junior chemist for 
alloy work at the Ithaca, N. Y., station, an 
assistant chemist at the Salt Lake station 
and Moscow, Idaho sub-station, and a gas- 
mask mechanic at the Pittsburgh station. 
The sum of $20,000 is sought for conducting 
investigations of the mining of minerals 
other than coal and particularly for con- 
ducting an investigation of the economic 
phases of the metal mining industry, all of 
which will be new work One reason as- 
signed in asking for this particular appro- 
priation is stated by the bureau as follows: 


“An admitted serious deficiency in the 
work of the Bureau is the lack of a division 
to handle the economic mining work in 
the various branches of the mineral ‘mining 
industry throughout the country. During 
the war, funds were available, and the 
Bureau organized a division of this char- 
acter. Its loss has been felt, and freely 
commented on by the industry, and by the 
technical) papers representing the in- 
dustry.”’ 


The sum of $125,000 is sought for non- 
metallic and chemical industries investiga- 
tions. That it is necessary for the Bureau 
of Mines to make this expenditure in order 
to fulfill completely its mission is attested 
by the following statement found in the brief 
supporting the budget 


“The outstanding feature in industry in 
the last ten years has been the increase in 
value and diversity of the products of the 
chemical and metallurgical industries. It 
is part of the Organic Act of the Bureau 
to increase efliciency of utilization and 
avoidance of waste through development 
of better technology in processes and 
manufacture. 


“The development which the German 
chemical industry had received up to 1914 
is an example of what government aid 
to research in the chemical industry can ae- 
complish. While it is true that many of 
the large chemical indusiries maintain their 
own research and investigative staffs, vet, 
generally, the information acquired is not 
made public. Therefore, for the proper de- 
velopment and advancement of the chemical 
and metallurgical industries, it is neces- 
sary that a public agency should aid and 
foster research in, and dissemniate the in- 
formation concerning these industries."’ 


Petroleum and Gas. 


A comprehensive program for petroleum 
and natural gas investigational work has 
been mapped out. The oil situation, par- 
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ticularly the gasoline situation, with con- 
stantly increasing demand, has impressed 
upon the bureau the urgent necessity for 
adopting every means for increasing and 
conserving the national petroleum supply. 
Refinery losses in 1919 amounted to 16,000,- 
000 barrels of oil. The bureau is now ask- 
ing for $34,000 to prevent the recurrence 
of such a loss by increasing efficiency meth- 
ods of oil refining. For conducting investi- 
gations of the cracking of heavy oils and 
the extraction of oils from asphaltic sands, 
$33,000 is sought. In this connection the 
bureau intends to find, if possible, a method 
of extracting a larger percentage of gaso- 
line from heavy oils. For investigating 
methods for increasing the recovery of oil 
from the sands of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, New York, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, $30,000 is asked. Most of the oil 
work done by the bureau has been done 
west of the Mississippi River. The bureau 
now is of a mind to initiate a similar pro- 
gram east of this stream. 


Oil Shale. 


The time has come when investigation of 
the possibilities of obtaining oil from shale 
must be made, and made intensively. The 
bureau asks’ for $170,000 for this purpose 
This request is bulwarked by the following 
paragraph: 

“With the passing of the oil industry 
through a critical period of production, 
attention and publicity have been given to 
the enormous reserves of oil in the oil 
shales of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 
tana, Nevada, California, Kentucky and 
other states. Notwithstanding the consid- 
erable amount of moneys which have been 
expended up to the present time, there is 
not an oil shale plant producing oil in 
commercial quantities in the United 
States. The industry is faced with a 
great lack of essential and fundamental 
information, which can be expected and 
given best from a federal bureau. The 
several years of investigative and develop- 
ment work which must take place before 
this industry is on a commercial producing 
basis, and the absolute need of utilizing 
this great storehouse of oil and gasoline, 
make it essential that a vigorous cam- 
paign of investigative work be started by 
the Bureau of Mines.” 


Experiment Stations. 


The appropriation for expenses of the 
mining experiment stations includes $16,000 
for increase in salaries and traveling ex- 
penses, $54,000 for new work, $70,558 for 
eare and maintenance of buildings and 
grounds at the Pittsburgh station, and $60,- 
000 for their improvement. 


Among items not cared for in any regular 
bureau appropriation, but which neverthe- 
less are indispensible to the continuance of 
the work are the following: $75,000 for 
purchasing a site and erecting a mining 
experiment station building in Alaska; 
$18,000 for experimental coal mine and ex- 
plosives testing station at Bruceton, Pa.; 
$28,000 for purchase of property contiguous 
to the Pittsburgh station; $150,000 for con- 
struction of needed housing for mechanical 
equipment in the District of Columbia and 
$725,000 for fuel inspection. In support and 
explanation of its work and contemplated 
work under the latter head, the bureau's 
budget brief says: 


“No estimated work of the Bureau is 
so essential as the establishment of a 
uniform system of inspecting fuel through- 
out the United States, and following the 
policy adopted by the government in pub- 
lic inspection and standardization of grains 
and cotton, it will benefit and promote 
the export and sale of our coal abroad and 
do away with the present inequalities and 
uncertainties existing in the minds of the 
public as to various grades and qualities of 
coal in the United States. It will allow 
producers to market their coal without 
prejudice.” 


BAUXITE AND ALUMINUM 


A total of 376,566 tons of bauxite valued 
at $2,201,747 was marketed in the United 
States in 1919, according to the report of 
James M. Hill of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. This was a decrease over 1918 of 38 
per cent in quantity and 36 per cent in 
value. The production of Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee increased about one per cent 
during the vear, but that of Arkansas de- 
creased about 41 per cent. Domestic con- 
sumption was about 38 per cent less than 
1918. There were considerable importa- 
tions from South America. Most of the ex- 
portations went to Canadian producers of 
aluminum and abrasives. Of the domestic 
production marketed, producers of aluminum 
took about 272,270 tons, the makers of chemi- 
cals 67,842 tons, the manufacturers’ of 
abrasives 35,595 tons, and the makers of re- 
fractories 1,059 tons. 

The aluminum industry consumed 35 per 
cent less in 1919 than in 1918, and the abra- 
sive industry nearly 70 per cent less. De- 
creases are attributed to over-stocks of alu- 
minum and of artificial abrasives accumu- 
lated during the war. 

Manufacture of chemicals called for the 
use of 3,946 tons more than in 1918, but 
makers of refractories used nearly 9,000 tons 
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“GIVE AMERICAN PRODUCERS FIRST CALL ON 
THE COUNTRY’S MARKETS” 


Giving American producers the first call 
on the American market at all times was 
advocated by J. F. Callbreath, secretary of 
the American Mining Congress, at a meeting 
of the members’ council of the Denver Civic 
and Commercial Association, upon his ar- 
rival in the western metropolis shortly be- 
fore the convention of the American Mining 
Congress. Mr. Callbreath, who was formerly 
president of the Denver Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, took the position that such 
protection would not only place the Ameri- 
can mining industry upon the basis of sta- 
bility and permanency, but would also make 
the United States independent of every other 
nation. 

“There is enough mineral in the United 
States, with perhaps the exception of plat- 
inum and tin, to last the country for the 
next million years,” Mr. Callbreath said. 

“Mining,” emphasized the speaker, “should 
be fought for.” The industry, it was shown, 
is in direct competition with cheap produc- 
tion abroad. Zine in Australia, tungsten in 
Mexico and China, magnesite, prior to the 
war, Mr. Callbreath declared, was produced 
from Austrian mines owned by Amer- 
icans while Brazilian manganese could be 
mined and delivered in the United States at 
lower cost than the ore could be transported 
from Colorado mines to the same eastern 
market. Enormous deposits of manganese, 
announced Mr. Callbreath, had been dis- 
covered and developed in Arkansas, Colo- 


MANY CHANGES 
BUREAU 


J. L. Lewis, petroleum technologist of the 
Bureau of Mines, left the government service 
November 15 to engage in private work in 
the reclamation of oil wells. He was given a 
farewell dinner at the Cosmos Club, at which 
Director F. G. Cottrell, all the divisional and 
assistant divisional chiefs and other personal 
friends and associates were in attendance. 

A. W. Ambrose, superintendent of the ex- 
periment station at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 


rado, Minnesota, Montana and Washington, 
when needed during the war, despite the fact 
that experts had practically ignored its pres- 
ence in commercial quantity anywhere in 
the United States. 

“But we cannot now compete with Aus- 
tralian zine, Mexican lead, Chinese tung- 
sten, Brazilian manganese and Spanish py- 
rites,” said Mr. Callbreath. 

“With proper protection of the mining 
industry, the population of Denver can again 
be doubled without taking into consideration 
the remarkable agricultural development 
that is going on. 

“There are mining bodies in Colorado and 
throughout the country which should be de- 
veloped but which only can be done by giv- 
ing our producers the first right to the Amer- 
ican market. 

“There should be industrial protection 
that will make the mining industry of the 
United States independent of every other 
nation. This country controls an ample sup- 
ply of every mineral except tin and _ plat- 
inum. Three years ago the United States 
Geological Survey reported only enough man- 
ganese deposits in this country to supply 
the demand for three to five years. Since 
then there has been developed, within 200 
miles of Washington, D. C., manganese de- 
posits sufficient to supply the country for 
1,000 years, and other large bodies in other 


parts of the country.” 


IN PERSONAL OF 


OF MINES 


was appointed to succeed Mr. Lewis as chief 
of the petroleum division. 

Earl W. Wagy, petroleum engineer of the 
bureau, stationed at Washington, succeeded 
Mr. Ambrose as superintendent of the Bar- 
tlesville station. Mr. Wagy is a graduate of 
the College of Mines of the University of 
California. Immediately following his grad- 
uation he accepted a _ position with the 
Southern Pacific Company and worked in 
the oil fields of California along practical 
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BUREAU OF MINES BUDGET CALLS FOR 
166 PERCENT INCREASE 


The bureau of Mines has asked for an appropriation of $38,469,638 for the 
fiscal vear beginning July 1, 1921, or for $2,167,996 more than the budget for 
the current fiscal vear. Increased funds are sought for extension of work 
being done and in contemplation and to cover a general increase in salaries 
ranging from that of the director down to those of the lowest paid clerks. 

Secretary Payne has included in his budget calculations a new salary scale 
for all the bureaus of the Interior Department, which include both the Bureau 
of Mines and the Geological Survey. If Congress makes the necessary appropri- 
ations, the salary of the director of each Interior Department bureau will be 
raised to $7,500, that of the assistant director to $5,000, that of the chief clerk 
to $3,500, those of assistant attorneys to $2,500 to $4,000, those of division 
chiefs to $3,000 and those of assistant divisional chiefs to $2,500. 

Clerks now receiving $2.000 will get $2,400; those getting $1,740 and $1,800 
wil] hereafter draw $2,250; those receiving $1,600 and $1,620 will be raised to 
$2,000; those receiving $1,520, $1,400 and $1,500 will hereafter draw $1,800; 
salaries of $1,140 and $1,200 will be increased to $1,600, and those who receive 
$1,000 even will find their annual income swelled by $400—enough to place 
them in the class of income tax pavers, provided they are unmarried. And so 
the range of increase continues until it reaches the messenger boy who now 
receives $420 a vear. He will find his salary doubled if Congress makes the 
appropriation which the Secretary of the Interior has requested. 

Increased appropriations are sought for every department of the Bureau of 
Mines except two—books and publications and purchase of land for rescue cars. 
The same amount which is being expended this year for books and publications, 
$1,500, is sought for next vear. Nothing is asked for the purchase of land for 
rescue cars, for which $1,000 is being expended this year. In addition, appro- 
priations are now sought for seven new purposes. 


The estimated expenditures for 1922 
are as follows: 

General expenses, $87,920; mine acci- 
dents. $551,353: testing fuel, $175,531; 


mineral mining, $552,271; petroleum 
and natural gas, $453,850; expenses 


mining experiment stations, $270,000; 
care of new building at Pittsburgh, 
$120,558; operating mine rescue cars, 
$195,650; purchase of mine rescue car, 
$45,000; inspecting mines in Alaska, 
$9,625; books and publications, $1,500 ; 
building for Fairbanks, $75,000; experi- 
mental mine land, $18,000; Jand for 
Pittsburgh station, $28,000; fuel inspec 
tion, $725,000; construction of garage, 
$150,000; fuel purchases, $75,000; leax 
ing bill, $132,390. 
656 


Where Money Is to Be Spent. 


These the following 
increases over the budget for the current 
year: 


estimates involve 


General expenses, $11,020; mine acci- 
dents, $142,288; testing fuel, $33,021; 
mineral mining, $227,271; petroleum and 
natural gas, $318,840; expenses mining 
experiment stations, $70,000; care new 
building at Pittsburgh, $70,558; operating 
mine rescue cars, $43,983; purchase of 
mine rescue car, $45,000; inspecting mines 
in Alaska, $2,625; building for Fairbanks, 
$75,000; experimental mine land, $18,000; 
land for Pittsburgh station, $28,000; fuel 
inspection, %725,000; construction of 
garage, $150,000; fuel purchases, 875,000; 
leasing bill, $132,300. 


Accompanying the request for an increased 
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appropriation, the director of the Bureau of 
Mines sent to the Secretary of the Interior, 
and the Secretary of the Interior will trans- 
mit to Congress, illuminating data giving 
full facts on which the request is based. 
Some of the reasons assigned are so simple 
and have been applicable to the work for 
so long that one is constrained to wonder 
how the Bureau of Mines has been able to 
get along up to the present time on the 
income it has been receiving. For instance, 
a fifteen per cent increase over the present 
allotment for traveling expenses is request- 
ed owing to increased railroad and Pull- 
man rates. In the matter of salaries, no 
proposed increase will raise the salaries of 
the recipient to a point above that recom- 
mended in the recent report of the reclassi- 
fication commission. 

Since the 1920 estimates were,made, an 
increase of at least twenty per cent in the 
cost of materials used in investigating mine 
accidents has taken place. The bureau has 
been working under the handicap of being 
unable to purchase all needed field and labor- 
atory supplies and equipment. It is also 
necessary to purchase and equip one mine 
rescue truck for the 
Oklahoma. 


station at McAlester, 


New Work Contemplated. 


The new work contemplated for the year 
includes a study of the physiological effect 
of mine gases and the use of electricity in 
mines, also for conducting experimental tests 
for explosives suitable for use in mine opera- 
tions other than in coal mines. The demand 
by the metal mining industry for recom- 
mendation from the bureau of explosives 
containing no poisonous gases is insistent. 
Several fatalities have recently occurred 
from poisonous gases from industrial ex- 
plosives now in common use. 

Additional funds are sought for fuel test- 
ing work to meet increases in the cost of 
materials, for the employment of an assist- 
ant fuel engineer at the Pittsburgh station, 
for expenses of studying and developing un- 
derfeed stokers and for making a _ study 
of the important mining engineering files 
of the United States Fuel Administration of 
both the anthracite and the bituminous coal 
commissions. It is the intention of the Bu- 
reau of Mines to give to the public the eco 
nomic information contained in these files 
and to use the same as a basis for a con- 
tinuing study of the economic conditions 
under which coal is mined and prepared for 
use, 
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In the field of mineral mining investiga- 
tions, the bureau has found it necessary to 
ask for funds for employing a copyist for 
the chief technologist, a junior chemist for 
alloy work at the Ithaca, N. Y.. station, an 
assistant chemist at the Salt Lake station 
and Moscow, Idaho substation. and a gas- 
mask mechanic at the Pittsburgh station. 
The sum of $20,000 is sought for conducting 


investigations of the mining of minerals 
other than coal and particularly for con- 
ducting an investigation of the economic 
phases of the metal mining industry, all of 
which will be new work One reason as- 
signed in asking for this particular appro- 
priation is stated > au as follows: 

“An admitted serious deficiency in the 


work of the Bureau is the lack of a division 
to handle the economic mining work in 
the various branches of the mineral mining 
industry throughout the country During 
the war, funds were available, and the 
Bureau organized a division of this char- 
acter. Its loss has been felt, and freely 
commented on by the industry, and by the 
technical 


papers representing the in- 
dustry.” 

The sum of $125,000 is sought for non- 
metallic and chemical industries investiga- 
tions. That it is necessar r the Bureau 
of Mines to make this expenditure in order 
to fulfill completely its mission is attested 
by the following statement found in the brief 


supporting the budget 


“The outstanding feature in industry in 
the last ten years has been the increase in 
value and diversity of the products of the 
chemical and metallurgical industries. It 
is part of the Organic Act of the Bureau 
to increase efliciency of utilization and 
avoidance of waste through development 
of better 


technology in processes and 
manufacture. 

“The development which the German 
chemical industry had received up to 1924 
is an example of what government aid 
to research in the chemical industry can ae- 
complish. While it is true that many of 


the large chemical 
own research and 


maintain their 
investigative staffs, vet, 
generally, the information acquired is not 
made public. Therefore, for the proper de- 
velopment and advancement of the chemical 
and metallurgical industries. it is neces- 
sary that a public agency should aid and 
foster research in, and dissemniate the in- 
formation concerning these industries.” 


industries 


Petroleum and Cas. 


A comprehensive 
and natural gas 
been mapped out 


program for 
investigational 
The oil 


petroleum 
work has 


Situation. 
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ticularly the gasoline situation, with con- 
stantly increasing demand, has impressed 
upon the bureau the urgent necessity for 
adopting every means for increasing and 
conserving the national petroleum supply. 
Refinery losses in 1919 amounted to 16,000,- 
000 barrels of oil. The bureau is now ask- 
ing for $34,000 to prevent the recurrence 
of such a loss by increasing efficiency meth- 
ods of oil refining. For conducting investi- 
gations of the cracking of heavy oils and 
the extraction of oils from asphaltic sands, 
33,000 is sought. In this connection the 
bureau intends to find, if possible, a method 
of extracting a larger percentage of gaso- 
line from heavy oils. For investigating 
methods for increasing the recovery of oil 
from the sands of Pennsylvania, Ohio, West 
Virginia, New York, Kentucky, Indiana, and 
Illinois, $30,000 is asked. Most of the oil 
work done by the bureau has been done 
west of the Mississippi River. The bureau 
now is of a mind to initiate a similar pro- 
gram east of this stream. 


Oil Shale. 

The time has come when investigation of 
the possibilities of obtaining oil from shale 
must be made, and made intensively. The 
bureau asks for $170,000 for this purpose. 
This request is bulwarked by the following 
paragraph 


“With the passing of the oil industry 
through a critical period of production, 
attention and publicity have been given to 
the enormous reserves of oil in the oil 
shales of Colorado, Utah, Wyoming, Mon- 
tama, Nevada, California, Kentucky and 
other states. Notwithstanding the consid- 
erable amount of moneys which have been 
expended up to the present time, there is 
not ap oil shale plant producing oil in 
coummercial quantities in the United 
States. The industry is faced with a 
great lack of essential and fundamental 
information, which can be expected and 
given best from a federal bureau. The 
several years of investigative and develop- 
ment work which must take place before 
this industry is on a commercial producing 
basis, and the absolute need of utilizing 
this great storehouse of oil and gasoline, 
make it essential that a vigorous cam- 
paign of investigative work be started by 
the Bureau of Mines.”’ 


Experiment Stations. 


The appropriation for expenses of the 
mining experiment stations includes $16,000 
for increase in and traveling ex- 
work, $70,558 for 
maintenance of and 
grounds at the Pittsburgh station, and $60 


(0 for their improvement 


salaries 
$54,000 for new 


€are anc 


penser 
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Among items not cared for in any regular 
bureau appropriation, but which ,neverthe- 
less are indispensible to the continuance of 
the work are the following: $75,000 for 
purchasing a site and erecting a mining 
experiment station building in Alaska; 
$18,000 for experimental coal mine and ex- 
plosives testing station at Bruceton, Pa.; 
$28,000 for purchase of property contiguous 
to the Pittsburgh station; $150,000 for con- 
struction of needed housing for mechanical 
equipment in the District of Columbia and 
$725,000 for fuel inspection. In support and 
explanation of its work and contemplated 
work under the latter head, the bureau’s 
budget brief says: 


“No estimated work of the Bureau is 
so essential as the establishment of ‘a 
uniform system of inspecting fuel through- 
out the United States, and following the 
policy adopted by the government in pub- 
lic inspection and standardization of grains 
and cotton, it will benefit and promote 
the export and sale of our coal abroad and 
do away with the present inequalities and 
uncertainties existing in the minds of the 
public as to various grades and qualities of 
coal in the United States. It will allow 
producers to market their coal without 
prejudice.” 


BAUXITE AND ALUMINUM 


at $2,201,747 was marketed in the United 
States in 1919, according to the report of 
James M. Hill of the U. S. Geological Sur- 
vey. This was a decrease over 1918 of 38 
per cent in quantity and 36 per cent in 
value. The production of Georgia, Alabama 
and Tennessee increased about one per cent 
during the year, but that of Arkansas de- 
creased about 41 per cent. Domestic con- 
sumption was about 38 per cent less than 
1918. There were considerable importa- 
tions from South America. Most of the ex- 
portations went to Canadian producers of 
aluminum and abrasives. Of the domestic 
production marketed, producers of aluminum 
took about 272,270 tons, the makers of chemi- 
cals 67,542 tons, the manufacturers of 

25,395 tons, and the makers of re- 
fractories 1,059 tons. 

The aluminum industry consumed 35 per 
cent less in 1919 than in 191%, and the abra- 
sive industry nearly 70 per cent less, De- 
creases are attributed to over-stocks of alu- 
minum and of artificial 
lated during the war. 


abrasives 


abrasives accumu- 


Manufacture of chemicals called for the 
use of 4,946 tons more than in 1918, but 
makers of refractories used nearly 9,000 tons 


| 
| 

_ A total of 376,566 tons of bauxite valued 


“GIVE AMERICAN PRODUCERS FIRST CALL ON 
THE COUNTRY’S MARKETS” 


Giving American producers the first call 
on the American market at all times was 
advocated by J. F. Callbreath, secretary of 
the American Mining Congress, at a meeting 
of the members’ council of the Denver Civic 
and Commercial Association, upon his ar- 
rival in the western metropolis shortly be- 
fore the convention of the American Mining 
Congress. Mr. Callbreath, who was formerly 
president of the Denver Civic and Commer- 
cial Association, took the position that such 
protection would not only place the Ameri- 
can mining industry upon the basis of sta- 
bility and permanency, but would also make 
the United States independent of every other 
nation. 

“There is enough mineral in the United 
States, with perhaps the exceptton of plat- 
inum and tin, to last the country for the 
next million years,” Mr. Callbreath said. 

“Mining,” emphasized the speaker, “should 
be fought for.” The industry, it was shown, 
is in direct competition with cheap produc- 
tion abroad. Zine in Australia, tungsten in 
Mexico and China, magnesite, prior to the 
war, Mr. Callbreath declared, was produced 
from Austrian 
icans while 


mines owned by Amer- 
Brazilian manganese could be 
mined and delivered in the United States at 
lower cost than the ore could be transported 
from Colorado the same eastern 
market. Enormous deposits of manganese, 
announced Mr. Callbreath, had been 
developed in Arkansas, 


mines to 


dis- 


covered and Colo 


MANY CHANGES 
BUREAU 


Bi Bk petroleum technologist of the 
Bureau of Mines, left the government service 
November 15 to engage in private work in 
the reclamation of oil wells. He was given a 
farewell dinner at the Cosmos Club, at which 
Director F. G. Cottrell, all the divisional and 
assistant divisional chiefs and other personal 
friends and associates were in attendance 

A. W. 
periment 


Lewis 


Ambrose, superintendent of the ex- 
station at Bartlesville, Oklahoma, 


rado, Minnesota, Montana and Washington, 
when needed during the war, despite the fact 
that experts had practically ignored its pres- 
ence in commercial anywhere in 
the United States. 


yuantity 


“But we cannot now compete with Aus 
tralian zinc, Mexican lead, 
sten, Brazilian man 
rites,” said Mr. C 


Chinese tung- 


ganese and Spanish py- 


“With proper protection of the mining 


industry, the population of Denver can again 


be doubled w t taking into consideration 
the remarkable agricultura ievelopment 


that is going on. 


“There are mining bodies in Colorado and 


throughout the country which should be de 
veloped but which only can be done by gtv- 


ing our producers the 


> the Amer- 
ican market. 

“There should be industrial 
that will make the mining industry of the 
United States independent of 


This cot 


every 


other 
nation. 


Is an ample sup- 


ly of every 


except tin and plat- 
inum. Three azo the United States 
Geological Survey reported only enough man- 
ganese deposits in this intry to supply 
the demand for three to five years. Since 
then there has been developed, within 200 
miles of Washington. D. C anganese de 
posits sufficient to supply the country for 
1,000 years, ) rge bodies in other 
parts of the country 


IN PERSONAL OF 


OF MINES 


Was appointed to succeed M ewis as chief 
of the petroleum $ 

Earl W. Wagy etre engineer of the 
bureau, stationed at Washington, succeeded 
Mr. Ambrose as super endent of the Bar 
tlesville station. Mr. Wagy is a graduate of 
the College of Mines of the 


California. 
uation he 
Southern 

the oil 


Immedi 


worked in 


flelds of ‘aliforn 
Or rhia ractica: 


| 
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lines. He first entered the service of the 
Bureau of Mines when the bureau was co- 
operating with the Land Office in work on 
California government lease lands. He served 
in an advisory capacity with the Fuel Ad- 
ministration in handling technical prob- 
lems and inspecting power plants looking 
toward the conservation of fuel and oil. 
For the last year and a half he has served 
as assistant to the chief of the petroleum 
division at Washington. 

J. J. Rutledge, district engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines, located at McAlester, Okla- 
homa, has been appointed acting superin- 
tendent of the Mississippi Valley experi- 
ment station, newly created, with headquar- 
ters at St. Louis. Coincidentally with the 
announcement of his selection by Directo! 
F. G. Cottrell, Supervisor Dorsey A. Lyon 
f the Bureau of Mines experiment stations 
announced that the program of work for 
the Mississippi Valley station would include 
underground mechanical loading and haulage 
of dirt, drill steel problem in connection with 
the North Centra! station, located at Minne- 
apolis, Minn., study of the ore-dressing prob- 
jems met with in the mining districts of Wis- 


consin, Illinois, southeast Missouri and 
Joplin, Mo., and the metallurgy of lead and 
zinc ores. It is understood that no extended 


investigation will be applied to the prob- 
lems which present themselves in connection 
with the present retorting for the 
treatment of zinc ores. The station will 
direct its efforts as far as may be possible 
to the study of innovations in the metallurgy 
of zinc, giving especia] attention to the 
electrothermic phase of the situation 


process 


John Gross, 
Alaska station of the 
is to be placed in 


recentivy transferred from the 
bureau to Rolla, Mo. 


charge of the ore-dressing 


and milling work of the station, and as fa! 
as possible will work in co-operation witt 
the Missouri state mining experiment sta 


tion in connection with problems pertaining 
to the milling of lead-zinc ores which occur 
in Missouri. 

Prof. Charlies H. Fulton, director of the 
Missouri School of Mines and Metallurgy, 
has been appointed consulting metallurgist, 
and has been asked to direct the program of 
work on the electrothermic metallurgy of 
zine Prof. Fulton is also to be asked to 
prepare a bulletin on the subject 

Carrol) R. Forbes has been appointed con 
sulting mining engineer of the bureau in 
order to direct that part of the drill 
investigations which has to do with the 
actual use of drill bits, their proper size and 
shape, etc. This work is to be carried on 
in connection with the North Central station 

H. 8S. Mulliken of Lexington, Mass., has 
yeen appointed metallurgical engineer of the 
Bureau of Mines and will serve as assistant 


steel 
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to Director F. G. Cottrell’ in special profes- 
sional work. Mr. Mulliken is a graduate of 
the Worcester Polytechnic Institute. He 
has served as superintendent of the lead 
smelter at Pilot Bay, British Columbia; 
superintendent of the American Smelting 
and Refining Company smelters at Aguas 
Calientes and Monterey, Mexico; general 
superintendent and plant manager of the 
Penoles Companies at Mapimi, Mexico; for 
six years was in charge of the metallurgical 
operations of the American Metal Company’s 
interests in Mexico, and later was consulting 
engineer in metallurgy for the same company 
with offices at 61 Broadway, New York. 


ANTHRACITE FAIR PRICE COMMITTEE 
TO ELIMINATE NEEDLESS RESALES 


A fair 
operators 


committee of anthracite 
selected and began holding 
meetings the middle of November. It adopted 
a set of rules to apply to the sale of anthra- 
cite and entered actively into co-operation 
with the Department of Justice in efforts 
to stabilize the coal situation. The first 
meeting, held on November 17, was in Phila- 
with E. Humes, special as- 
sistant to the Attorney General. 

Members of the Fair Practice Committee, 
as announced by S. D. Warriner, chairman of 
the general committee, are: E. E. 
president Lehigh Valley Coal 
New York: J. B. Kerr, president Scranton 
Company, New York; P. C. Madeira, 
president Madeira, Hill & Co., Philadelphia; 
John Markle, president G. B. Markle Com- 
pany, Jeddo; James S. McAnulty, Eastport 
Coal Company, Scranton; A. C. Dodson, pres- 
ident Weston Dodson & Co., Bethlehem, and 
A. 8S. Learoyd, 
Lehigh Coal and Navigation Company 


practice 
Was 


lelphia Lowry 


Loomis, 
Company, 


Coal 


assistant to the president, 


Phil- 


adelphia 


CALIFORNIA METAL & MINERAL PRO- 
DUCERS’ ASSOCIATION ELECTION 


At the annual meeting of the California 
Metal and Mineral Producers’ Association, 
the following officers and directors were 
elected President, E. C. Hutchinson; first 
vice president, W. J. Loring; second vice 
president, P. C. Knapp; third vice president, 
Wm. G. Devereux; secretary-treasurer, Robt. 
I. Kerr; engineer, C. H. Fry; attorney, Curtis 
H. Lindley; directors, E. C. Hutchinson, W. 
J. Loring, P. C. Knapp, Wm. G. Devereux, 
Albert Burch, O. J. Egleston, J. A. Fulton, 
George W. Starr and Edwin Higgins 


NATIONAL 


COMMITTEES HANDLING MINE 
TERS TO BE REMOULDED 


MAT- 


Changes of vital importance to the 
mining industry will be made in the 
personnel of committees of both the 
Senate and House after March 4 as a 
result of the election. Two and three 
members of some committees to which 
mining matters are referred went down 
in defeat and in one instance both the 
chairman and the man who was in line 
to succeed him failed of re-election. 

In the Senate two new members will 
be appointed to the Mines and Mining 
Committee to succeed Senators Charles 
L. Henderson of Nevada and James D 
Phelan of California, who failed of re 
election. 

Four new members will be appointed 
to the Public Lands Committee to sue 
ceed the following senators who were 
not re-elected: Mareus A. Smith of Ari 
zona, George A. Chamberlain of Oregon, 
Phelan of California and Edwin 8S 
Johnson of South Dakota. 

Three new members will also be ap 
pointed on the Finance Committee fo 
succeed Senator John F. Nugent of 
Idaho, Senator Charles S. Thomas of 
Colorado and Senator Thomas P. Gore 
of Oklahoma. There will alse be a new 
chairman of the Geological Survey Com 
mittee to succeed Senator Smith of Ari 
zona and also a member of the Educa 
tion and Labor Committee and the Ju 
diciary Committee to succeed Senator 
Smith of Georgia. 

In the House of Representatives a 
new leader of the Democrats on the 
floor will be selected to succeed Repre 
sentative Champ Clark, who was de 


LEGISLATION 


feated for 
(‘laude Kitchin of North 
line for 


re-election Representative 
Carolina is in 


selection as minority leader. 


but in view of the fact that he suffered 


a stroke of paralVsis LAST Session. the 
state of his health may forbid his taking 
active leadership impossible To 


propheey with al legree ot 


recuraey 


just whe will sueceed the famous Mis 
sourian as floor leadet 

Representative Samuel Winslow of 
Massachusetts sueceed 
Representative John J. Eseh of Wis 
consin as chairman the Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce Committee. 
which considers transportation matters. 

Representative John Nolan of Cali- 
fernia is in line to succeed Representa 
tive J. M. C. Smith as chairman of the 
(‘ommittee on Laber. but as Mr. Nelan 
is known to be active riendlv toward 
organized labor. and opposed on its be- 
half the Transportat Let. the chair- 


manship may be git 
lra G. Hursey of Mains 

There will be four members on 
the Mines and Mining Committee to 
take the places of James J. Monahan of 
Wisconsin, Milton H. Welling of Utah. 
and Everette B. Howard of Oklahoma. 
all of whom failed of re-eleetion. and of 
Chairman M. M. Garland oe 
vania, who died after being reelected. 

One new member will be added to the 
Ways und Means Committee to succeed 
Henrv T. Rainey of Lilinois. who alse 
was defeated. 

There wil} be vacancies 
Labor Committee 
ter A. Watsen of \ 
following were not 
Smith 


nepresentitive 


hew 


f Pennsvl- 


on the 
Representative Wal 
irginia died and the 
J. 
hairman: John 


re-elected 
of Michigan 
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MacCrate and James P. Maher of New 
York, John J. Casey of Pennsylvania, 
and Saul C. Major of Missouri. 

There will be two new members of the 
Committee on Expenditures in the In- 
terior Department, to succeed Roscoe 
©. McCulloch of Ohio and Everette B. 
Howard of Oklahoma. 


LEGISLATION PENDING OF INTEREST 
TO MINING INDUSTRY 


Congress will reconvene December 6, 
and there is no doubt that many impor- 


tant measures in the interest of the 
mining industry will be considered, 


among them many bills which were in- 
troduced but failed of final action in the 
two sessions of the Sixty-sixth Con- 
Zress. 

Among the bills already introduced, 
and in most instances considered, were 
nine providing for government control 
of coal; twenty for protective tariff on 
war minerals: twelve which either 
amended er abolished various sections 
of the revenue law: a bill for the pro- 
tection of our monetary gold reserve: a 
bill providing for a United States Oil 
Corporation: at least twenty bills to 
prohibit immigration and half that 
number in addition which would sus- 
pend immigration until European con- 
ditions became settled; a bill for the 
establishment of a national employment 
bureau in the Department of Labor; 
bills against bolshevism; a bill grant- 
ing additional powers to the Federal 
Trade Commission and another for its 
abolishment; a bill which will provide 
for mining on Indian reservations: sus 
pending annual assessment work on 
mining claims; bills for a Department 
of Mines and Geology; a Department of 
Public Works; for the better develop- 
ment of Alaskan resources; six bills 
amending the Sherman Anti-Trust 
Law: a bill for the relief of war min 
erals producers; a bill for a national 
“Blue Sky” law; a bill for a national 
budget system, and one providing for 
the coordination of government depart- 
ments. All of these—and many more 
will again be brought before Congress. 
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Many Congressional committees, al- 
though Congress is not in session, have 
been working upon the bills before 
them. There have been many bills in- 
troduced providing for protective tariff, 
some of which have passed the House. 
The graphite and the potash tariff bills 
have received favorable consideration, 
and the tungsten, magnesite and zinc 
bills have passed the House. There 
long has been agitation for a national 
“Blue Sky” law, and this organization, 
while favoring legislation to protect in- 
vestors against misrepresentation, has 
regarded as dangerous to development 
the usual plan presented. The Volsted 
Bill, which was introduced last session, 
will come up for consideration at an 
early date. 

The question of protection for our 
monetary gold reserve, which is covered 
by the McFadden Bill, will be one of 
the most important questions to be pre- 
sented for the consideration of Con- 
gress. During the adjournment period 
Congressman McFadden has given the 
subject further investigation and will 
urge upon Congress the necessity for 
expediting the enactment of this bill. 
The American Mining Congress has 
been making a continuous study of this 
problem with a view to assembling facts 
to be submitted to members of Congress 
for their assistance in the consideration 
of this subject. 

The bill appropriating $140,000 for , 
the investigation of our oil shale re- 
sources is before the Mines and Mining 
Committee of the Senate. Mr. Hay- 
den’s bill for mining on Indian reserves 
is in the hands of the House Public 
Lands Committee. 

The following is an _ abbreviated 
resume of the bills which were re- 
viewed in THe MINING ConGress Jour- 
NAL during the year, and is given to 
enable quick reference to measures that 
undoubtedly will be taken up with the 
reconvening of Congress. The Ameri 
ean Mining Congress will endeavor to 
present such facts as surround the min 
ing of metals and minerals in this coun- 
try to members of Congress and will 
assist in every legitimate manner the 
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securing of the most favorable legisla- 
tion obtainable through such presenta- 


tion. The resume follows: 
COAL 
H. J. Res. 254.—Government Control.— 


Introduced by Mr. Keller, referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations, providing as 
follows: 

To relieve the present coal shortage and 
to provide for the uninterrupted production 
of coal. 

Whereas the very foundation of our eco- 
nomic existence is endangered because of 
the shortage of coal: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the Senate and House of Rep- 
resentatives of the United States of America 
in Congress assembled, that this Congress 
recommends that the president of the United 
States take possession and assume control 
of the bituminous coal mines now idle, under 
the powers granted him during the war emer- 
gency. 

H. R. 13725. Introduced by Mr. Cooper, 
referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. (Federal Coal Commission.) 
Section 3 of the bill provides for the appoint- 
ment by the President of a Federal Coal 
Commissioner, who shall be appointed for a 
term of five years, and receive an annual 
salary of $10,000. The bill is identical with 
S. 4089, introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
which provides for the appointment of a Fed- 
eral Coal Commissioner. 


S. 4088. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuy- 
sen, referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. (Federal Control.) The bill pro- 
vides that the power and authority to license 
the incorporation, storage, mining and dis- 
tribution of coal or coke, to requisition coal 
or coke, or requisition or operate the plant, 
business or any appurtenances thereof be- 
longing to any producer or dealer in coal or 
coke, to fix prices, regulate the production, 
sale, shipment, distribution, apportionment 
or storage and all powers and authority inci- 
dental thereto, conferred on the President or 
any other agency of the Government, shall 
terminate, except that such powers and au- 
thority shall continue in full force for 30 
days after this Act becomes a law, to the ex- 
tent that may be necessary to settle and 
wind up all matters growing out of the exer- 
cising of such powers. 

H. R. 10737.—Fuel Control.—lIntroduced 
by Mr. Sabath, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, prohibiting the manipulation 
of the prices of the necessaries of life. The 
bill provides that it shall be unlawful for 
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any person in combination with other per- 
sons to fix a price on the necessaries of life 
usually entering into interstate or foreign 
commerce, whereby unrestricted competition 
among producers, middlemen, or routes is 
interfered with. Section two makes it un- 
lawful for any person in combination with 
other persons to agree to sell or dispose of 
any article or commodity, or any food pro- 
duct or article of trade or merchandise 
usually used as a necessary of life, above a 
common standard or a fair and reasonable 
price. Section four provides that the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue is authorized 
to confiscate any food so handled, and to dis- 
pose of such confiscated articles at a time 
which the court shall order. 


H. R. 9177.—Fuel Control.—Introduced by 
Mr. Candler, referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, to prevent profiteering by reg- 
ulating the distribution and prices of foods, 
clothing, fuel and other necessaries of life. 
The Act 


shall be known as the “United 
States Necessaries Control Act.” 
S. 4090. Introduced by Mr. Calder, re 


ferred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Presidential Control of Fuel.) The 
bill repeals the provisions of Section 5 of the 
Act to provide for the national security and 
defense by encouraging the production, con- 
serving the supply and controlling the dis- 
tribution of food and fuel, in so far as they 
apply to fuel, including fuel oil and natural 
gas. Section 2 of the bill amends Section 25 
of the Act of August 10, 1917, which provides 
that when directed by the President, the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission shall proceed to 
make full inquiry into the cost of producing 


coal and coke under reasonably efficient 
management at the various places of produc 
tion. 

S. 4089. Introduced by Mr. Frelinghuy- 


sen, referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. (Federal Coal Commissioner.) 
The bill is to be known as the Federal Coal 
Commissioner Act, and includes beth anthra- 
cite and bituminous coal. Section 3 provides 
for the appointment by the President of a 
Federal Coal Commissioner, who shall hold 
office for a term of five years and receive an 
annual salary of $10,000. The commissioner 
shall not engage in any other business, voca- 
tion or employment He may be removed 
by the President for inefficiency, neglect of 
duty or malfeasance in office. In case of a 
vacancy in the office of commissioner, the 


President shall appoint, by and with the ad- 
vice and consent of the Senate, a person to 
serve as commissioner for the remainder of 
Section 4 provides for 


the unexpired term. 
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a secretary at a salary of $5,000 per year; he 
also may employ and fix the compensation of 
attorneys, special experts, examiners, clerks, 
etc. The principal office of the commissioner 
shall be in the District of Columbia. The 
commissioner is authorized to investigate 
the organization, management and practices 
of dealers and operators’ costs and profits in 
connection with the mining, sale and distri- 
bution of coal, the terms contained in leases 
of coal mines, the prices demanded or re- 
ceived for coal, the distribution, storage and 
sale of coal, the consumption of coal and the 
transportation of coal in commerce, includ- 
ing the distribution of coal cars. He is also 
authorized to investigate the wages, working 
conditions, terms of employment and the 
living expenses of miners, etc. He shall 
make investigations, from time to time, as to 
the methods and processes for the storage of 
coal, and conduct such experiments and re- 
searches as he may find advisable to deter- 
mine the most efficient means for such stor- 
age. 


H. R. 11339.—Food and Fuel Control.— 
Introduced by Mr. Brand, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. It shall be 
deemed criminal to sell or purchase food- 
stuffs either for human or animal consump- 
tion or use and of fuel that are not intended 
to be actually delivered by the seller or re- 
ceived by the buyer; to send by any person. 
or association of persons, any message by 
wire, telephone, mail, or otherwise, quoting 
prices on or proposing to enter into a con- 
tract for the purchase or sale for future de- 
livery of any such foodstuffs or fuel without 
intending that the same shall be actually 
delivered or received; for any person to pur- 
chase foodstuffs or fuel with intent not to 
sell the same in the usual course of business, 
but to store and hold the same with intent to 
increase the price for the purpose of receiv- 
ing unreasonable or excessive profits in the 
sale of same; to publish any false or mis- 
leading market quotations. 


S. 4087, Seasonal Coal Rates, was reported 
from the Sub-Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce by Mr. Frelinghuysen. The sub-com- 
mittee unqualifiedly and unanimously ap- 
proved the bill as amended, and adopted the 
principle and most of the phrasealogy of the 
original bill, but provided definite differen- 
tials. The committee believes that it will 
bring about the stabilization of the price of 
coal; the capacity output of all the coal 
mines in the United States, assuming fairly 
constant operation, would far exceed the 
present consumption; it will obviate very 
largely the pressing necessity for more coal 
cars; would remedy the present inadequacy 
of terminal facilities; will promote regular- 
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ity of employment in the mines, and would 
thus settle most of the outstanding griev- 
ances of the miners, and also increase com- 
pensation for the miners. It does not be- 
lieve that any confusion will result from 
changing the rate on coal monthly by speci- 
fied amounts either for carriers or shipments 
and that the revenues of the carriers would 
not be affected. That the transportation of 
more coal in the spring and summer will not 
not embarrass the railroads in handling 
other seasonal movements of crops, etc.; and 
that the acquisition of more coal cars does 
not afford a practicable and complete remedy 
for existing difficulties. The committee real- 
izes that the feasibility and effectiveness of 
the proposed legislation depends very largely 
upon the practicability of storing coal in 
large and small quantities. As a result of 
testimony and from information secured 
through correspondence, the committee en- 
tertains no doubt whatever but what prac- 
tically every kind of coal mined in the 
United States can be stored safely, conven- 
iently and cheaply. The committee report 
is signed by Messrs. Frelinghuysen, Town- 
send and Myers. 


H. R. 11952, Coal Expgrt.—Introduced by 
Mr. Dyer, referred to the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce. The Bill 
prohibits the export of coal from the United 
States, and is as follows: : 


“Be it enacted by the Senate and House 
of Representatives of the United States of 
America in Congress assembled. That from 
and after the passage of this Act it shall be 
unlawful to export from or ship from or take 
out of the United States any anthracite or 
bituminous coal, culm, slac, shale, coke, or 
any compositions used for fuel of which coal 
or coal dust is the component material of 
chief value. 

“Sec. 2. That any person, firm, or corpora- 
tion who shall export, ship, or take out, or 
deliver or attempt to deliver for export, 
shipment, or taking out, any article in viola- 
tion of this Act or of any regulation or or- 
der made hereunder, shall be fined not more 
that $10,000, or, if a natural person, impris- 
oned for not more than five years, or both; 
and any article so delivered or exported, 
shipped, or taken out, or so attempted to be 
delivered or exported, shipped, or taken out, 
shall be seized and forfeited to the United 
States; and any officer, director, or agent of 
a corporation who participates in any such 
violation shall be liable to like fine or im- 
prisonment, or both.” 


H, R, 12848. Introduced by Mr. Tilson, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. (Federal Control.) 
This bill is identical with the bill introduced 
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in the Senate by Mr. 
4089. 


Frelinghuysen—S. 


S. J. Res. 146, Income Tax.—Introduced 
by Mr. Harris and referred to the Committee 
on Finance, provides that the Secretary of 
the Treasury be directed to furnish the Sen- 
ate information concerning the income and 
profits tax returns for the taxable year of 
1918 of all corporations as follows: 


“Capital stock; invested capital; net in- 
come; tax (1) income, (2) excess profits, (3) 
total; per centum of total tax to net income; 
net income, after deducting tax; per centum 
of net income to invested capital; per centum 
of net income to invested capital; per centum 
of net income, after deducting tax, to cap- 
ital stock; per centum of net income, after 
deducting tax, to invested capital; capital 
stock, 1917; net income, 1917; per centum 
of net income to capital stock, 1917; excess 
of the per centum of net income to capital 
stock for 1918 above the percentage for 1917. 


H. R. 10376—Abolishment of Federal con- 
trol; H. Res. 372 and 374, for Government 
Control; H. R. 13230, by Mr. Robison, Fed- 
eral Control, and H. R. 7196, by Mr. Hud- 
dleston, providing for national security and 
defense by encouraging the production and 
distribution of fuel. 


REVENUE 


H. R. 11985, Repeal of Excess Profits Tar. 
—Introduced by Mr. Bacharach, referred to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. This 
bill provides for the amending of the Reve- 
nue Act of 1918 by striking out sections 503, 
504, 628, 629 and 630, and inserting therein 
as follows: 


“1. A tax equivalent to 1 cent for each $1 
or fraction thereof of the amount paid for 
any article of merchandise when sold by a 
dealer for consumption or use, up to but not 
including $500; and 5 cents for each $1 on 
any article of merchandise when sold for 
$500 and above. Where more than one article 
is sold in one transaction, the tax shall be 
computed on the total amount paid for all 
such articles, but this section shall not apply 
in any case where the total amount paid is 
less than 50 cents. 

“2. A tax equivalent to one-half of 1 cent 
for each $1 or fraction thereof on all real es- 
tate sales of $500 and above. 

“3. A tax of 1 cent for each $1 or fraction 
thereof on sales of all raw materials taken 
from mines, woodlands, waters, and so forth 

“4. Such tax shall be paid to the vendor by 
the purchaser at the time of the sale, and 
shall be collected, returned, and paid to the 
United States by the vendor in the manner 
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provided by rules and regulations of the 
Treasury Department.” 


H. R. 13771. Introduced by Mr. Evans of 
Montana, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. (Ezcess Profits Taz.) The bill 
provides that Section 21l(a) of the Reve- 
nue Act be amended so as to increase the sur- 
tax upon individual incomes of $100,000 and 
upward, as follows: 

Fifty-five per centum of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $100,000 and 
does not exceed $150,000. 

Sixty per centum of the amount by which 
the net income exceeds $150,000 and does not 
exceed $200,000. 

Seventy per centum of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $200,000 and 
does not exceed $300,000. 

Eighty per centum of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $300,000 and 
does not exceed $400,000. 

Ninety per centum of the amount by 
which the net income exceeds $400,000 and 
does not exceed $500,000 

One hundred per centum of the amount 
by which the net income exceeds $500,000. 


H. R,. 13557. Introduced by Mr. Pell, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
(Collection of Tares.) The bill provides 
that any individual, trustee, executor, part- 
nership, firm or corporation may pay not 
more than one-fourth of the tax due from 
said individual, trustee, executor, partner- 
ship, firm or corporation under the Revenue 
Act passed by the Sixty-fifth Congress, 
commonly known as the income and excess 
profits taxes, in the bonds of the United 
States. Such bonds shall be received by the 
Collector of Internal Revenue at par, and 
shall be immediately cancelled. 

H. R. 13786. Introduced by Mr. Evans of 
Montana, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. (Computation of Surtar.) This 
bill amends Section 211 and is identical with 
H. R. 13771, introduced also by Mr. Evans, 
reviewed in these columns, except that it 
makes the further provisions that the per- 
centages applied only to incomes up to 
$250,000 instead of $500,000. 


H. R. 13013. Introduced by Mr. Evans of 
Nevada. (Income and Excess Profits Taz.) 
The bill provides that hereafter no tax shall 
be levied, assessed or collected on or from 
the income or profits of any individual, firm 
or corporation accruing to or derived from 
the business of mining the precious metals 
gold and silver. All provisions of any law in 
conflict with this Act are hereby repealed. 


13074. Introduced by Mr. Green of 


lowa, referred to the Committee on Ways 
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and Means. (Excise Taz.) The bill pro- 
vides that every corporation making a dis- 
tribution during the year 1920 of its capital 
stock to its stockholders without receiving 
payment therefor shall pay a tax equivalent 
to 15 per cent of the face value of the shares 
so issued. 


S. J. Res. 157 (Computation Excess Profits 
Taz.) Introduced by Mr. King, referred to 
the Committee on Finance. This Resolu- 


tion provides for the method by which war-. 


profits and excess profits tax imposed by 
title three of the Revenue Bill shall be 
computed for the calendar year of 1919. The 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue shall 
ascertain from returns on file in his office 
if the corporation income tax of each cor- 
poration for the calendar years of 1911, 1912 
and 1913, the average ratio of annual taxable 
income to the annual deductions or expendi- 
tures which have been deducted from the 
gross income of each taxable corporation to 
ascertain its taxable income in each of said 
years; and having ascertained the average 
ratio, which shall be called the normal ratio 
of earnings to expenditures, shall apply the 
ratio to the expenditures or deductions re- 
turned by such taxable corporation for the 
year 1919, and shall thereby compute the 
war-profits credit and excess-profits credit, 
which shalt be deducted from the total tax- 
able income or profits of such corporation 
for the calendar year 1919. 


H. R. 12397 (Excise Taz.) Introduced by 
Mr. Nolan, referred to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. Section two of the bill 
provides that all persons, firms, associations 
and corporations owning land in value in 
excess of $10,000, whether in possession or 
leased to others, shall be subject to an ex- 
cise tax upon the privilege of the use and 
enjoyment of such excess at the rate of one 
per cent. Where land is leased and the 
value of the lease is in excess of $10,000, 
such value may be deducted from considera- 
tion in determining the tax to be assessed 
against the owner, and shall be charged 
against the lessee. Where the land is held 
in common or by entireties, or in joint ten- 
ancies or subject to estates of dower or life 
estates or otherwise, so that the ownerships 
make up the complete legal title and entire 
ownership has a value in excess of $10,000, 
then the several] owners shall pay an excise 
tax based upon their proportionate share in 
the ownership. The owner of the land is 
required to file with the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue a report showing the 
tracts in which an interest is held, nature 
and extent of interest, price paid by tax- 
payer, or if he received the same by gift or 
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inheritance, the amount paid by his prede- 
cessor in interest for the entire tract; of- 
fers received by the taxpayer for any parcel 
of such land or interest therein within the 
two previous years; price at which taxpayer 
within such period has offered land or any 
part thereof for sale; value of improvements 
upon the land and value upon which the im- 
provements have been reckoned in any offer 
of sale; amount spent for making improve- 
ments; net price at which the owner is wil- 
ling to sell the land with or without improve- 
ments; assessed value of land on the tax 
books. This information must be filed with 
the Commissioner not later than December 
31. A fine of 5 per cent and an additional 
payment of 1 per cent for each month is im- 
posed upon delinquent taxes. The Internal 
Revenue Department is authorized to make 
all rules and regulations necessary. 


H. R. 12820. Introduced by Mr. Ackerman, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Taz on Merchandise.) The bill re- 
peals Title three of the Act of February 24, 
1919, known as the Revenue Act, and pro- 
vides that on and after July 1, 1920, there 
shall be levied, assessed, collected and paid 
in lieu of the taxes imposed by the above- 
mentioned bill, a tax of 25 cents on each $100 
or fractional part thereof, worth of sales, or 
turnover, of all articles of merchandise sold 
for cash or any consideration, being of or 
representing the equal cash value. The tax 
is to be paid by the vendor at the end of each 
quarter of the calendar year. Failure to 
make return of the tax as provided herein 
shall be deemed a misdemeanor, and the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury is authorized to col- 
lect a sum equal to 50 per cent additional of 
said tax, when it shall be determined, unless 
such failure was caused by sickness, death 
or other cause beyond the control of the ven- 
dor. 


H, R. 12976. Introduced by Mr. Thompson, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Imposing a Tax Upon Advertise- 
ments.) The bill provides that there shall 
be levied, assessed, collected and paid by 
the advertiser upon all advertisements in 
any book, magazine or newspaper having a 
circulation of 5,000 or more, pamphlet or 
other publication entering the United States 
mails, a tax equivalent to 10 per cent of the 
sum usually charged by the publishers of 
such book, magazine, newspaper, pamphlet, 
etc, 


H. R. 13696. Introduced by Mr. Hawley, 
referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Tar Exemption.) This bill amends 
sub-section 11 of Section 231 of the War 


| | 
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Revenue Act of 1918, which reads as follows: 


“Farmers’, fruit growers’ or like associa- 
tions, organized and operated as sales agents 
for the purpose of marketing the products 
of members and turning back to them the 
proceeds of sales, less the necessary selling 
expenses, on the basis of the quantity of pro- 
duce furnished by them,” to read as follows: 

“Organizations of farmers or producers 
organized and operated as sales agents for 
the purpose of marketing the products of 
members, and organizations of farmers or 
producers, corporate in form or otherwise, 
with or without capital stock, not organized 
or operated for profit of the organization as 
such, processing, handling or marketing co- 
operatively or collectively the farm or agri- 
cultural products of their members or of the 
organizations.” Sub-section 11 exempts all 
such organizations from taxation under the 
revenue law. 


S. 3422, introduced by Mr. Frelinghuysen, 
provides for the exemption of fime for fail- 
ure to pay tax at time fixed by law. 


H. J. Res. 315. Introduced by Mr. Little. 
referred to the Committee on Rules. (War 
Profits.) The bill provides that the Attor- 
ney-General is authorized to begin injunc- 
tion proceedings against the Standard Oil 
Co. and its various affiliated or allied com- 
panies, the United States Steel Corporation 
and its various allied or associated steel, 
iron, coal, railroad and banking corporations, 
and similar corporations and companies, to 
restrain them from taking any steps, either 
by stock dividends or other devices, to dis- 
tribute the surplus war profits accumulated 
in their treasuries during the past six years. 


GOLD 


H. R. 13201. Introduced by Mr. McFad- 
den, referred to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. (Monetary Gold Reserve.) The bill 
provides that after May 1, 1920, in addition 
to any existing tax now assessed thereon, 
there shall be levied, assessed, collected and 
paid a tax of 50 cents per pennyweight of 
fine gold contained in all gold manufactured, 
used or sold for other than coinage or mone- 
tary purposes, by or for a manufacturer or 
dealer, or his estate, and upon the gold con- 
tained in any manufactured articles sold by 
any dealer, manufacturer or his estate. The 
bill also provides for the stamping of every 
manufactured article or package containing 
same in which gold is used with a stamp to 
be provided by the Internal Revenue Depart- 
ment, which department has the power to 
provide the rules and regulations surround. 
ing the use of the stamp. On account of the 
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impracticability of suitably stamping fin- 
ished dental restorative appliances, the In- 
ternal Revenue Department shall further 
prescribe rules and regulations for the col- 
lection of the tax upon all gold used for den- 
tal purposes. Gold used by the Government 
for dental, medical and surgical purposes 
and employed in dental services rendered to 
war-risk insurance patients by the United 
States Public Health Service is exempt from 
taxation. Also all gold used for restorative 
dental work for children not over 15 years, 
and in dental infirmaries conducted for the 
benefit of the poor, and not for private profit, 
is exempt. 

All money so collected shall be paid to the 
Treasurer of the United States, and shall be 
designated by him as “the gold premium 
fund,” which fund, together with any other 
funds in the Treasury not used for specified 
purposes, shall be paid by the Secretary of 
the Treasury as a premium after May 1, 
1920, and for five years thereafter, to the 
producers of new gold in the United States 
or its possessions upon the basis of $10 per 
fine ounce. 


H. R. 12721 (Abolishing Sub-Treasuries). 
Introduced by Mr. Platt, referred to the 
Committee on Banking and Currency. The 
bill abolishes the sub-treasuries and provides 
for the transfer of the coin, currency, and 
bullion. It amends section 3595 of the Re- 
vised Statutes by authorizing the Secretary 
of the Treasury to discontinue after July 1, 
1921, such subtreasuries as are mentioned in 
the bill and the exercise of all duties and 
functions by their assistant treasurers and 
officers. Section two of the bill provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
to transfer any or all of the duties or fune- 
tions performed or authoribed to be per- 
formed by the assistant treasurers to the 
Treasurer of the United States or the mints 
or assay offices of the United States, under 
such rules and regulations as he may pre- 
scribe, or to utilize any of the Federal Re 
serve Banks acting as depositaries or fiscal 
agents of the United States for the purpose 
of performing any or all of such functions. 
The bill appropriates the sum of $300,000 for 
the purpose of meeting all mecessary ex- 
penses. This bill, which has had hearings 
before the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee, Was reported to the House on February 
25, and takes the place of H. R. 12209, intro- 
duced by Mr. Pratt on February 2. 


H. R. 13262. Introduced by Mr. MeFad- 
den, referred to the Committee on Coinage, 
Weights and Measures. (Coin Destruction.) 


The bill provides that any person who pur- 
way or 
authorized by law, 


posely and knowingly. by any art, 
means shall, except as 
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totally destroy any gold or silver coins (with 
the exception of the standard silver dollar of 
the United States), as such, which have been 
or which may hereafter be coined at the 
mints of the United States, or any foreign 
gold or silver coins which are by law or 
which hereafter may be made by law cur- 
rent, or are in actual use and circulation as 
money within the United States, shall, upon 
conviction, be imprisoned not more than five 
years and fined not more than $10,000. 


‘TARIFF 


Pyrites—H. R. 5215: Introduced by Mr. 
Slemp. The bill provides the following tariff 
duties: Pyrites and all crude iron sulphide 
minerals, 15 cents per unit of the sulphur 
content thereof. On surphur, in whatever 
form, not otherwise provided in this act, 15 
cents per unit of sulphur content of any 
product so imported. 


Manganese.—H. R. 5216: Introduced by 
Mr. Slemp, provides for a tariff duty on 
crude manganese ores and on manganiferous 
ores. and concentrates thereof, the sum of 
35 cents per unit of metallic manganese 
therein contained. The bill provides for a 
minimum duty of not less than $10 per ton 
upon such ores and concentrates so imported. 
Upon ferromanganese and spiegeleisen and 
other alloys and compounds containing man- 
ganese and all other manufactured articles 
and materials containing manganese, not 
especially provided for herein, 75 cents per 
unit of the manganese contained therein, 
with a minimum duty of not less than $50 
per ton upon all such ferromanganese so im- 
ported, and a minimum duty of not less than 
$30 per ton upon all spiegeleisen so imported 


Magnesite —H. R. 5218: Introduced by 
Mr. Hadley, provides that a duty of three- 
fourths of a cent per pound shall be paid 
upon magnesite, commercial ore, either 
crushed or ground; one and one-fourth cents 
per pound on magnesite, calcined, dead 
burned, and grain; 25 per cent ad valorem 
on magnesite brick. The bill expressly re 
peals Section 539 of the Tariff Act of Octo- 
ber 3, 1913. 


H. R. 11516, Zince—Introduced by Mr. 
Chandler of Oklahoma. To increase the rev- 
enue and to levy a duty upon imports from 
foreign countries of lead ard zinc ore and 
manufactured products containing lead and 
zine. The bill provides that silver ore and all 
other ore containing lead shall pay a duty of 
2 cents per pound on the lead contained there- 
in, according to sample and assay at port of 
entry. A duty of 2% cents per pound upon 
lead in pigs and bars, molten and old refuse 
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lead run into blocks and bars, and old scrap 
lead fit only to be remanufactured. Lead in 
sheets, pipes, shot, glaziers’ lead, and lead 
wire, 3 cents per pound. Zinc ore or zinc 
in blocks, or pigs, or zinc old and worn out, 
2 cents per pound. Zinc in sheets, 3 
cents per pound. Manufacturers’ articles, 
or wares composed wholly or in part of lead 
or zinc, whether partly or wholly manufac- 
tured, 50 per cent ad valorem. That on all 
products of lead and zinc, or either of them, 
or products containing lead and zinc, or 
either of them, there shall be levied, collected 
and paid, in addition to the tax now imposed 
by law, 30 per cent ad valorem; and also, 


S. 6328: Introduced by Mr. McPherson, 
which was amended by 

H. R. 6238. Introduced by .Mr. Gore, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Finance. 
(Amending the Zinc Bill.) The amendment 
provides that no citizen or subject of any 
country which requires by law, regulation or 
otherwise any stipulation in any contract, 
lease, sale or other agreement relating to 
mines or minerals, including petroleum, in 
the said country or its possessions or depend- 
encies, which prevents or prohibits American 
citizens, because of their nationality, from 
being shareholders, or which limits the num- 
ber of shares which may be held by Amer- 
ican citizens in such undertakings, places re- 
strictions on American citizens holding any 
position in the company or on the board of 
directors, or to act on the board or in any 
managerial capacity whatsoever in connec- 
tion with any company having any right. 
title or interest whatsoever in mines or min- 
erals in the United States or its dependen- 
cies, so long as the restrictions before men- 
tioned shall remain in force in any law to 
which the government of the foreign country 
or any of its officials or representatives is 
a party. 


Quicksilver—H. R. 6658: Introduced by 
per pound upon all quicksilver imported into 
the United States or any of its possessions, 
and a duty of 35 cents per pound of mercury 
content upon ores or componds of mercury 
or manufactured compounds. 


Potash—S,. 1022: Introduced by Mr. Hen- 
derson. This is the same bill Mr. Henderson 
introduced in the 65th Congress, which fail- 
ed to pass the Senate, largely because of the 
filibuster. It is substantially the same as 
the bill introduced in the House by Chair- 
man Fordney of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. 


Potassium.—H. R. 4870: Introduced by 
Mr. Fordney, to provide revenue for the Gov- 
ernment and to safeguard, by a license con- 
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trol of imports of potassium salts and by im- 
posing an import duty thereon, the interests 
of domestic potash producers. 


Graphite—H. R. 5941: Introduced by Mr. 
Heflin, provides for a tariff of 1 cent per 
pound of crude graphite ores, which contain 
50 per cent or under of graphite carbon; 2 
cents per pound of graphite for ores contain- 
ing 50 per cent graphite carbon. The Dill 
defines crude graphite as ore which has not 
been subjected to any process of refining or 
concentration, which changes the graphite 
content of the ores as mined; a duty of 3 
cents per pound upon lump and chip crys- 
talline graphite (plumbago, silver lead) is 
provided for. Lump and chip are defined as 
larger crystals of graphite more or less brok- 
en up in mining and treatment, of a size 
which will not pass through a screen with 
openings one-quarter of an inch square. A 
duty of 6 cents per pound of graphite is im- 
posed for Flake crystalline graphite (plum- 
bago, silver lead). Upon all other products, 
manufactured materials and compounds, con- 
taining graphite, crystalline or amorphous, 
not specifically provided for in this Act, a 
tariff of 5 cents per pound for the graphite 
contained therein is imposed. 


H. R. 4437. (Tungsten.) The Senate 
Finance Committee on March 22 reported 
out the bill for a protective tariff on tung- 
sten, which bill was reviewed in the June, 
1919, issue of THE MINING CONGRESS JOURNAL. 
The bill has been revised in committee to 
provide that during the period of three years 
after the day following the passage of the 
Act there shall be levied, collected and paid 
a duty, first, upon tungsten-bearing ores and 
concentrates of $9 per unit of tungstic tri- 
oxide therein contained. Second, upon me- 
tallic tungsten, tungsten powder, scrap steel 
containing tungsten fit only to be remanufac- 
tured, ferrotungsten, ferrotungsten powder, 
commercial tungstic acid, calcium tungstate, 
sodixm tungstate and all other salts of tung- 
sten and other manufactured material con- 
taining tungsten (except high-speed tungsten 
steel and all alloy steels containing tung- 
sten) and all other compounds containing 
tungsten not specifically provided for in this 
section of nine-tenths of one cent per pound 
of each of said substances or materials for 
each per cent, or fraction thereof, of tung- 
sten contained therein. The original Sec- 
tion 2 is eliminated, but provides a tariff of 
35 per cent ad valorem upon all high-speed 
tungsten steel and all alloy steels containing 
tungsten. The last section of the bill remains 
the same, providing the Act shall be deemed 
not to repeal any tariff now existing upon 
any substances or materials mentioned in 
the Act. 


H. R. 11815, Graphite.—Introduced by Mr. 
Fordney, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, provides for a duty of 1 cent per 
pound on crude crystalline graphite ores 
containing 50 per cent or under of graphite 
carbon; 2 cents per pound for ores contain- 
ing over 50 per cent of graphitic carbon; 3 
cents per pound for lump and chip crystal- 
line graphite; 6 cents per pound on flake 
crystalline graphite, crude concentrates, and 
refined flake; upon all other products, man- 
ufactured materials, and compounds contain- 
ing graphite, crystalline or amorphous, not 
specifically provided for in this Act, in ad- 
dition to any duties assessed and collected 
under existing law, a duty of 5 cents per 
pound for the graphite therein contained. 


S. 3611, Chrome.— Introduced by Mr. Me- 
Nary, and referred to the Committee on Fi- 
nance. The bill provides for 50 cents per 
unit of CR,O. on crude chrome ores and 
chromium ores and concentrates thereof; 
11% cents for each pound of metallic chro- 
mium upon ferrochrome and other metallic 
alloys containing chrome; 65 cents per unit 
of CR,0O, upon refractory brick and material 
used for refractory purposes, containing 
chrome; and a tariff of 90 cents per unit of 
chrome contained in chemical compounds 
and articles manufactured therefrom contain- 
ing chrome or chromite. These tariffs sball 
be collected in addition to any tariff duties 
now in force. 


H. R. 10305: Chrome: Introduced by Mr. 
Kahn, referred to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. The bill provides that on the 
approval of the act there shall be iniposed 
a tariff on chrome ore as follows: 

Crude chrome ores and chomium ores and 
concentrates thereof, 60 cents per unit of 
CR,O, contained therein. 


Upon ferrochrome and other metallic al- 
loys containing chrome, 1114 cents for each 
pound of metallic chromium contained there- 
in. 

Upon refractory brick and material used 
for refractory purposes containing chrome, 
the sum of 65 cents per unit of CR,O.. 

Upon chemical compounds and articles 
manufactured therefrom, containing chrome 
or chromite, 90 cents per unit of chromium 
content; a unit being 1 per cent of CR,O. 
contained in a short ton of two thousand 
pounds. 


H. R. 8078, Cobalt.— Introduced in the Sen- 
ate September 29, 1919, known as the “Dye 
Bill,” was amended January 20 by inserting 
“25,” so that the article shal) read “Cobalt, 
oxide of, 25 cents per pound.” 
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H. R. 12014, Cobait.—Introduced by Mr. 
Rhodes and referred to the committee on 
Ways and Means. This bill provides that 
upon the passage of the Act there shall be 
imposed, levied and collected upon the arti- 
cles herein named a rate of tariff upon the 
following: Cobalt, oxide of, 25 cents per 
pound. Section 2 of the bill provides that on 
all importations of cobalt, oxide of, there 
shall be estimated at the port of entry and 
a bond shall be given in a sum double the 
amount of such estimated duty for the trans- 
portation of said commodity by common car- 
rier bonded for the transportation of ap- 
praised or unappraised merchandise to prop- 
erly equipped sampling establishments, 
whether designated as bonded warehouses or 
otherwise. On the arrival of the commodity 
at such establishments it shall be sampled 
according to commercial methods under the 
supervision of government officers, who shall 
submit the samples obtained to a government 
assayer, who shall make a proper assay of 
the sample and report the result to the prop- 
er customs officers, and the import duty as 
provided by the Act shall be liquidated 
thereon. Section 3 of the bill repeals all ex- 
isting laws affecting the rate of duty on co- 
bait. 


Molybdenum—H. R. 7548: introduced by 
Mr. Taylor, The bill provides a tariff of 40 
cents per pound upon metallic molybdenum 
contained in crude molybdenum ores and 
concentrates. Upon all compounds contain- 
ing molybdenum not specifically provided 
for in the bill, 70 cents per pound of moiy- 
bdenum contained is provided. This latter 
class includes high-speed molybdenum steel 
and all alleys containing molyvdenum. 

Barytes—H. S. 7658: Introduced by Mr. 
Rhodes, providing for a tariff on all crude 
or manufactured barytes of $10 per ton, on 
all manufactured barytes or barium sulphate 
a duty of $15 per ton, and on barium car- 
bonate a duty of $20 per ton. A duty of $20 
per ton on barium sulphate and $20, on each 
and every other barium compound. The bill 
shall go into effect 30 days after the date of 
its passage. 


Antimony—H. R. 7193: Introduced by 
Mr. McGlennon: The bill provides that upon 
the passage of the Act, in addition to duties 
provided for in the Tariff Act of October 3, 
1917, there shall be levied a special duty of 
10 cents per pound upon antimony salts and 
antimony sulphuret. The words “antimony 
sulphuret” apply to all mixtures or com- 
pounds containing precipitated autimony sul- 
phide, precipitated antimony trisulphide, 
precipitated antimony pentasu!phide, preci- 
pitated antimony oxysulphide. 
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H. R. 13173. Introduced by Mr. Watson 
of Pennsylvania, referred to Committee on 
Ways and Means. (Antimony.) The bill is 
intended to create a source of revenue and 
encourage production of antimony salts, 
titanium salts, hydrosulphites, sulphoxylates 
and artificial bases by amending paragraph 
144 of Tariff Act of October 3 1913, as fol- 
lows: 


“Antimony, as regulus or metal, and mat- 
ter containing antimony, but not containing 
more than 10 per centum of lead, 10 per 
centum ad valorem; antimony oxide, 25 per 
centum ad valorem; antimony salts, titan- 
ium salts, hydrosulphites, sulphoxylates and 
artificial bases, 7 cents per pound and 45 per 
centum ad valorem.” 


Dye Stuff—H. R. 6495: Introduced by 
Mr. Longworth: Regulating the importation 
of coal tar products by providing for an 
import tax upon certain chemicals, and de- 
fining those which may be imported with- 
out such import tax. This bill is substan- 
tially the same as H. R. 2706 introduced by 
Mr. Longworth and reviewed in the July 
issue of the Journal. 


H, R. 10874.—Anti Dumping.—lIntroduced 
by Mr. Fordney, referred to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. The bill provides that 
the Secretary of the Treasury shall desiznate 
a sufficient number of special agents or other 
officers in the Customs Service having expert 
knowledge of appraisement of imported mer- 
chandise and the administration of custums 
laws; such officers to receive compensation 
not exceeding $5,000 per year and ex,enses. 
The bill appropriates $150,000 for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1920, to carry out the 
provisions of the Act. The Secretary of the 
Treasury is vested with full power to enforce 
the Act, with certain duties. If merchandise 
imported into the United States has been 
secured: from the foreign owner or manu- 
facturer otherwise than by purchase, the 
sales price, plus the cost, when not included 
in such price of the package and the pack- 
ing charges, will be the price at which the 
person importing the merchandise sells or 
agrees to sell the goods in the United States, 
plus the cost, less all expenses, included in 
said price incurred from the place of ship- 
ment or manufacture in the foreign country 
to the place of delivery in the United States. 
The foreign home value or the value to coun- 
tries other than the United States, as the 
case may be, shall be taken at the date of 
the sale or purchase of the goods exported 
to tae United States. 
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BLUE SKY 


H, R. 12603 (Fraudulent Stock Pro-no- 
tion). Introduced by Mr. Volstead, referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. The bill 
is intended to prevent fraud respccting se- 
curities offered for sale, and provides that 
the Attorney General shall, if he believes it 
to be in the interest of the public, investigate 
any sale, promotion, negotiation, or distri 
bution of any stocks, bonds, or other secur- 
ities that involve the use of the mails; he 
shall require any persons, partnerships, or 
corporations to file with him a statement in 


writing under oath as to all the facts con- 
cerning such sale, and in addition thereto 
such further data and information us he 
may deem relevant and make such specia 
investigation as 1 ve necessary. In ¢a 
of disobedience to a subpoena of any w 


ness appearing before the Attorney Genera 
he may invoke the aid of the Supreme Cour 
of the District of Columbia or of any district 
court of the United States. The court inay 
thereupon issue an order requiring the per- 
son to obey the subpoena and give evidence 
in the matter in question. The Attorney 
General is also empowered upon satisfac- 
tory evidence, that in the sale, promotion, 
etc., persons are employing any scheme to 
defraud, to serve upon such corporations or 
persons an order requiring them to desist. 
If it shall appear to the Attorney General 
that an irreparable public injury is imminent 
before such an order is issued and before 
full investigation can be made, he may, pend- 
ing such investigation, issue an order, the 
same to be accompanied with a request for 
information as to the facts. This temporary 
order shall remain in force only until the 
information is furnished. For failure to 
comply with any of the provisions of this 
act a fine is provided of not more than $10,- 
000, or imprisonment of not more than ten 
years, or both. 


S. 3702, Regulating Sale of Stock.—Intro- 
duced by Mr. Kenyon, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate Commerce, regulates 
the issuance of stock by corporations en- 
gaged in interstate commerce. The bill pro- 
vides that whenever an offering is made to 
the public of an original issue security by 
any corporation engaged in interstate com- 
merce it shall file with the United States 
Postmaster at its legal address and with the 
Federal Trade Commission at Washington, 
a statement showing the purposes for which 
the corporation is organized; its officers 
and directors with their residences; the last 
balance sheet of the corporation, showing in 
detail all payments for tangible and in- 
tangible property, good will, promotion fees, 
and all other agreements for the disburse. 
ment of money except that used for the pur- 


poses to which the proceeds of the sale of 
the new security are to be devoted; the 
terms of the flotation showing the price at 
which the securities are sold; the estimated 
expense of the flotation; the name of the 
underwriters, the terms of the underwriting, 
and the names of and terms by which sub- 
underwriters, syndicates, bankers, brokers 
and others deal in the original sale of such 
securities. 


ANTI-TRUST 


S, 3288.—Proposed by Mr. Curtis, which 
amends the Act to regulate commerce as fol- 


lows “That carriers affected by any order 
of the « sion made under authority of 
this sect l and they are hereby, 
relieved tion of the anti-trust 
laws, as Section 1 of the act 
approved 14, entitled ‘An Act 
to supple against unlaw- 
ful restraiz olies, and for other 


purposes, an estraints or prohibi- 
tions by law o far as may be necessary 
to enable them to effect any division of traffic 
or earnings between such carriers so ap- 
proved by order under and pursuant to the 
foregoing provisions of this section.” 


S. 3720, Combinations.—Introduced by Mr. 
Smoot, referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce, amending Section 10 of 
the law against unlawful restraints and mon- 
opolies, approved October 15, 1914, as fol- 
lows: 

“None of the provisions of this section 
shall be construed to include or apply to 
any railroad, all of the shares of stock or 
property of which is owned by a person or 
corporation whose plant, shops, mills, or 
factories such railroad is principally en- 
gaged in serving, nor to any director, agent, 
manager, or officer of any such railroad.” 


H. R. 13138. Introduced by Mr. Platt, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. (Amending Sherman Law.) The 
bill amends Section 8 of the Sherman Anti- 
Trust Law by providing that nothing in the 
Act shall prohibit any private banker or any 
officer, director or employee of any bank or 
class A director of a Federal Reserve Bank, 
who shall first procure the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, which board is here- 
by authorized to grant, withhold or revoke 
such consent from being an officer, director 
or employee of not more than two other 
banks, banking associations or trust com- 
panies, whether organized under the laws of 
the United States or any state, if such other 
bank is not in substantial competition with 
such banker or member bank. 
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S. 4028. Introduced by Mr. Smoot, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Amending the Anti-Trust Law.) 
The bill amends Section 10 of the Sherman 
Anti-Trust Law by adding the following 
paragraph, which provides “that none of 
the provisions of this section shall be con- 
strued to include or apply to any railroad 
or to any director, president, manager or 
other officer or agent thereof all of the 
shares of the capital stock of which, other 
than these used for qualifying its directors, 
or all of the property of which is owned by 
a person or corporation whose plant, shops, 
mills, factories or other properties such rail- 
road is principally engaged in serving.” 


#H. R. 13703. Introduced by Mr. Volstead, 
referred to the Committee on Judiciary. (As- 
sociation of Producers of Agricultural Prod- 
ucts.) The bill provides that any person 
engaged in the production of agricultural 
products, such as farmers, planters, ranch- 
men, dairymen and fruit growers, may act 
together in associations, corporate or other- 
wise, with or without capita] stock, in col- 
lectively processing, preparing for market, 
handling and marketing in interstate and 
foreign commerce, such products of their 
members; and such producers may organize 
and make the necessary contracts and agree- 
ments to effect that purpose, any law not- 
withstanding to the contrary; with the pro- 
vision, however, that such association is so 
organized that no member shall have more 
than one vote, regardless of the amount he 
may have contributed for use as capital. 
The profits upon the capital invested is lim- 
ited to 7 per cent, and no person may re- 
ceive as a dividend or profit upon such con- 
tributions more than 5 per cent. of the total 
net profits made by any such association in 
any one year. 


S. 4344 Introduced by Mr. Capper, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary. (As- 
sociation of Agricultural Producers.) The 


bill is similar to a number of bills which 
have been introduced during the session, and 
provides that persons engaged in the pro- 
duction of agricultural products as farmers 
planters, ranchmen, dairymen or fruit grow- 
ers may act together in association, corporate 
or otherwise, with or without capital stock, 
in collectively processing, preparing for 
market, handling and marketing in inter 
state and foreign commerce, such products 
of thier members and such producers imay 
organize and operate such associations aud 
make the necessary contracts and agreemeiits 
to effect that purpose, any law to the con 
trary notwithstanding Providing further, 
that such associations are operated for the 
mutual benefit of the members thereof. No 
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member is allowed to have more than one 
vote, and the association does not pay divi- 
dends on stock or membership capital in 
excess of 8 per cent. The Secretary of Agri- 
culture, if he has reason to believe that such 
association is acting in restraint of trade, 
has authority to disperse the association, 
and the Department of Justice has power to 
enforce the orders issued by the Secretary 
of Agriculture. 


H. R. 1186: Introduced by Mr. Steele and 
conferring additional powers upon the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission. The bill provides 
that upon application for a license to trans- 
act interstate commerce, under the rules of 
practice and procedure as prescribed by the 
Federal Trade Commission, the applicants 
setting forth the nature and character of 
the interstate commerce to be transacted, the 
location of the principal office, place of busi- 
ness, and if a corporation, a copy of its cer- 
tificate’ or articles of incorporation, the 
names and addresses of all its officers and 
stockholders and, if unincorporated, a copy 
of its articles or contract of association, and 
the names and addresses of the managers 
and members, the Commission shall proceed 
to make diligent inquiry into the facts set 
forth in the application and if satisfied that 
such interstate commerce does not constitute 
an unlawful monopoly, or an unreasonable 
restraint of trade or commerce, or unfair 
competition, or a detriment to the public, the 
commission shall grant the license so applied 
for, which license shall authorize the 
licensee to transact the interstate commerce 
set forth in the application. 


WAR MINERALS 
H. R.13091. 


Introduced by Mr. Garland, 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. (War Mineral Relief.) The bill 
provides for further relief to war minerals 


producers and amends the Act approved 
March 2, 1910, by amending Section 5 by 


striking out the words “that the decision of 
said Secretary shall be conclusive and final, 
subject to the limitations hereinafter pro- 
vided.” Paragraph 4 of this Section is 
amended by inserting after the words “that 
nothing in this section shall be construed to 
confer jurisdiction upon any court to enter- 
tain a suit against the United States” and 
the following words, “except as provided in 
Section 6.” The Act of March 2 is also 
amended by adding at the end a new sec 
tion which provides that any claimant who 
has filed a claim under Section 5 within three 
months after March 2, 1919, whose claim 
has been rejected or who is not satisfied with 
the decision, adjustment, liquidation or pay- 
ment of net losses by the Secretary of the 
Interior under such section, may file a peti 
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tion in the Court of Claims for the final de- 
termination of such losses. 


ALASKA 


S. 4205. Introduced by Mr. Nelson, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Judiciary, from 
which committee it was on April 21 reported 
without amendment. The bill provides for 
the amendment of an act providing for civil 
government for Alaska by establishing a dis- 
trict court for the District of Alaska, with 
the jurisdiction of district courts of the 
United States, and with general jurisdiction 
in civil, criminal, equity and admiralty 
causes. Four district judges shall be ap- 
pointed at a salary of $7,500 per year. The 
bill defines the districts to which the four 
judges shall be appointed, and provides that 
a general term of court shall be held each 
year at Juneau, Name, Valdez and Fairbanks. 


H. R. 12909. Introduced by Mr. Grigsby. 
referred to the Committees on the Terri- 
tories. (Improvement of Alaska Transpor- 
tation System.) The bill provides for the 
creation of the Alaska Territorial Shipping 
Board, to be composed of the Governor, the 
Treasurer and the Secretary of the Territory 
of Alaska, which board is authorized to re- 
quire all carriers, who shall have transport- 
ed cargo or passengers, to file verified reports 
in the office of such board, showing in detail 
the places where the cargo and passengers 
were received and delivered, the number of 
passengers, the quantity of cargo by toms, 
the rates or charges and the revenue re 
ceived therefor, and such othér facts as 
may be necessary to compile and maintain 
the Territory. Each vessel will be required 
to carry a license if it carries more than 
twenty net tons. 


PUBLIC LANDS 


H. R, 13851. Introduced by Mr. Hayden, 
referred to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
(Mining on Indian Reservations.) The bill 
proposes an amendment to the Leasing Bill, 
which shall make available the unallotted 
lands within Indian reservations whenever 
such lands, or such portions thereof as the 
Secretary of the Interior may determine, are 
declared by the said Secretary to »e subject 
to exploration for and disposition of the 
minerals, in the form and manner provided 
by the Act, except that such lands may only 
beleased and patents shall not be issued for 
the same and except that all moneys re 
received from royalties and rentals from such 
lands shall be deposited in the Treasury of 
the United States to the credit of the Indians 
belonging and having tribal rights on the 
reservation where the leased land is located 


The Secretary of the Interior is authorized. 
in his discretion, to lease unallotted Indian 
lands containing deposits of potassium, as- 
bestos, precious stones and other non-metal- 
liferous minerals under such terms and con- 
ditions not inconsistent with the Act as the 
Secretary may determine and announce by 
general regulations as best adapted to the 
development of such minerals. The biil spe- 
cifically states that the Act will not appiy 
to the five civilized tribes and Osage Nation 
of Indians in Oklahoma. 


S. 3486—Introduced by Mr. Smoot, re 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
Section two of the bill provides that the 
United States Government assumes, subject 
to the conditions of the Act, the payment to 
the several states of sums of money equi\- 
alent to the amounts which such states would 
receive from the taxation of public lands 
within their respective borders if such lands 
were owned by individuals. 


ANNUAL ASSESSMENT WORK 


H. J, Res. 349. Intgoduced by Mr. Raker, 
referred to the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. (Suspending 1920 Assessment Work.) 
The resolution provides that the provision of 
Section 2324 of the Revised Statutes of the 
United States, which requires on each min- 
ing claim located and until a patent has been 
issued therefore, not less than $100 worth of 
labor to be performed, or improvement; 
aggregating such amount to be made each 
year, be suspended as to all mining claims 
in the United States, including Alaska, dur- 
ing the calendar year 1920 


PETROLEUM 


S. 361. Introduced by Mr. Cummins, re 
ferred to the Committee on Audit and Con- 
trol. The resolution states that, whereas it 
is generally known that the available suppl 
of oil for fuel is rapidly diminishing, and 
that the time may speedily come when our 
army transports, naval and merchant marine 
vessels wll be compelled to depend upon 
coal to furnish their motive power: whereas 
when that time comes the coal fields vielding 
the quality of coal required for economi> and 
efficient use on ships, and reasonabir proxi- 
mate to the various ports of the United Stazes 
may either be exhausted or greatly advanced 
in value. It is resolved that the Committee 
on Naval Affairs of the Senate be directed to 
enter upon an investigation of the subject, 
and as soon as possible report to the Serate 
in recommendations: Whether it is prod 
able that our army transports, naval and 
merchant vessels now equipped to use oil 
will be compelled again to use coal as fuel: 
whether the coal fields from which coal ef 
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the proper quality for use on ships can be 
mined; what is the transportation cost of 
moving the coal from these fields to the 
various ports of the United States: and 
whether it would be good policy for the 
government to acquire such coal fields as 
may be necessary to furnish the supply that 
will be needed for government snips and 
our merchant marine, and what would hte 
that probable cost of acquiring them at this 
time. 


S. 4396. Introduced by Mr. Phelan, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Lands. 
(United States Oil Corporation.) The bill 
provides for the incorporation of a company 
to be known as the United States Oil Cor- 
poration for the purpose of developing the 
oil resources of foreign countries. The cor- 
poration is to be controlled by a board of 
nine directors, to be appointed by the Presi- 
dent. The board of directors shal] elect a 
president and shal] fix the compensation of 
its officers, experts and other employees. It 
may explore, develop, refine, transport and 
store petroleum and its products or what- 
ever it produces, subject to a preferential 
right on the part of the United States gov- 
ernment to take all of its supply, or a por- 
tion thereof, at any time, upon payment of 
the market price. 


FIXED NITROGEN CORPORATION 


H. R. 10329.—Introduced by Mr. Kahn. 
Referred to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs, authorizes the Secretary of War to 
designate any five persons to act as an or- 
ganization committee, which committee shall 
specifically state the name of the corpora- 
tion to be organized, the name of such cor- 
poration to be the United States Fixed 
Nitrogen Corporation, which shall have the 
power—First, to adopt and use a corporate 
seal. Second, to have succession for a period 
of twenty years from its organization, un- 
less sooner dissolved by an Act of Congress. 
Third, to make contracts. Fourth, to sue 
and be sued. Fifth, to appoint its board of 
directors and such other officers as may be 
necessary, etc. The corporation shall be 
conducted under the supervision and con- 
trol of a board of directors, consisting of 
not jess than three nor more than eleven 
members, to be appointed by the Secretary 
of War. The corporation so organized shal: 
have the power: To purchase and operate 
United States nitrate fixation plants located 
at Sheffield, Alabama, and Muscle Shoals, 
Alabama, together with all real estate used 
in connection therewith, all tools, machin- 
ery, equipment, accessories, and materials, 
all laboratories, and plants used as auxil- 
jaries thereto, including the fixed-nitrogen 
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research laboratory at Washington, the Waco 
Limestone quarry in Alabama, the electric 
power unit at the Warrior River Station of 
the Alabama Power Company, etc. They 
have power to establish other laboratories 
and plants as they may deem necessary in 
furnishing the government at all times with 
nitrogen products; to sell to the United 
States such products as may be manufactured 
for military or other purposes; to sell any 
or all of its products not required by the 
United States to producers or users of 
fertilizers; to enter into such agreements 
and reciprocal relations with others as may 
be deemed necessary or desirable to facili- 
tate the production and sale of nitrogen 
products on the most scientific and econ- 
omical basis; to purchase, lease, or otherwise 
acquire United States or foreign patents and 
processes, or the right to use such patents 
or processes; to sell and export any of its 
surplus products not purchased by the Unit- 
ed States, or by persons within the United 
States. 


LABOR 


H. Con. Res. 50 (Capital and Labor). In- 
troduced by Mr. Tinkham, referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, providing as 
follows: 

“Whereas boards and commissions have 
been, and are from time to time established 
by the Congress and appointed to deal with 
the problems of labor and capital and to 
investigate industrial relations and prepare 
suitable recommendations as to legislation; 
and 

“Whereas these bodies commonly comprise 
equal representation of the opposing in- 
dustrial interests and of the general public 
interest; and 

“Whereas the public representation, al- 
though intended to have the deciding vote, 
usually finds itself obliged to concur in 
agreements reached by the representatives 
of labor and capital: Therefore be it 

“Resolved, By the House of Representatives 
(the Senate concurring), That a clear ma- 
jority of each board or commission which 
may hereafter be constituted for purposes 
of either regulation, inquiry, or counsel con- 
cerning the relations of labor and capital 
and any aspect of industrial relations shall 
be composed of the representatives of the 
paramount public interest.” 


8S. 4107. Introduced by Mr. Sheppard, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce. (Bureau of Interstate Co-operative 
Associations.) The bill provides for the 
establishment, in the Department of Labor, 
of a bureau as above stated, to be headed 
by a commissioner, whose salary is $5,000 


per year. Section 2 provides that persons, 
not exceeding 50 in number, may associate 
themselves as a co-operative association for 
the purpose of conducting interstate business 
on the co-operative plan, provided they do 
not transact business for profit. Each mem- 
ber has one vote, and if any surplus accrues 
between cost and selling price, it must be 
used for the common good of the members, 
or returned to patrons in proportion to their 
purchases of sales. Articles of incorporation 
must be made out and filed with the Secre- 
tary of Labor, who shall issue a certificate 
of incorporation upon the payment of $10 
to the Department of Labor and $5 for each 
amendment. Each association must be man- 
aged by a board of directors, of not less than 
five, and has the power to conduct an inter- 
state business on the co-operative plan. 


H. R. 10738, Collective Bargaining—Intro- 
duced by Mr. Kelly, referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, providing for collective 
bargaining between employers anti employees 
in all industries engaged in interstate com- 
merce. The bill provides that the refusal 
of any individual firm, corporation, etc., en- 
gaged in interstate commerce, that engages 
or uses the services of any employee for 
wage, salary, or other valuable consideration 
to bargain collectively with such employees, 
through their duly chosen representatives, is 
unlawful. Section two provides that the 
denial or interference, by any such employer 
engaged in interstate commerce, with the 
right of employees to organize in trade 
unions: the denial or abridging of or inter- 
ference by any employee, with the right of 
such employees to organize in associations 
or groups; the discharge by any such em- 
ployer of employees for membership in trades 
unions or for legitimate trade-union activ- 
ities, and the use by any employees of co- 
ercive measures to induce persons to join 
their organizations, is unlawful. 


S. 3496, Employers’ Liability.—lntroduced 
by Mr. Sutherland, referred to the Connnittee 
on Education and Labor, amending the act 
to provide compensation for employees of 
the United States suffering injuries while 
in the performance of their duties. Section 
four of the original bill is amended to pro- 
vide that if the disability is partial the 
United States shall pay to the disabled em- 
ployee during such disability a monthly com- 
pensation equal to such percentage of the 
compensation paid in case of total disability 
as the difference between his monthly pay 
and his wage-earning capacity after the be 
ginning of such partial disability bears to 
his monthly pay. 
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H. R. 10736, Bolshevism.—tIntroduced by 
Mr. Kelley of Michigan, referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, providing that the 
advocacy or teaching of criminal syndicalism 
is a felony, and punishable, and that any 
person who by word of mouth or writing 
advocates the necessity or propriety of crime, 
sabotage, violence, or any method of terror- 
ism for the overthrow of a republican form 
of government; or organizes or helps to 
organize, or becomes a member of, volun- 
tarily assembles with any society, group or 
assemblage of persons formed to teach or 
advocate the teaching of the doctrine of 
criminal syndicalism, is guilty of a felony 
and is, therefore punishable by imprison- 
ment not exceeding ten years, or by a fine 
not exceeding $10,000, or both. 


H. R,. 11430, Sedition.—Introduced by Mr. 
Graham, and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary, from which committee it was 
reported January 12, amended as follows: 

“The bill provides that whoever incites, 
sets on foot, assists or engages in any re 
bellion against the United States or the 
authority of laws thereof or whoever assists 
or engages in the use of force or violence 
with intent to destroy or cause to be changed, 
or to overthrow the government of the United 
States, and the death of any person or per- 
sons is caused or results directly therefrom, 
shall be guilty of a felony, and on conviction 
shall be punished by death, or shall be im- 
prisoned for not more than twenty years or 
fined not more than $20,000, or both, and 
shall forever be debarred from holding office 
under the United States: in case death does 
not result, on conviction such persons shall 
be imprisoned not more than twenty years 
or fined not more than $20,000, or both.” 


H. R. 12320 (Suspending Immigration). 
Introduced by Mr. Johnson, referred to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion. Section two of the bill provides that 
from fifteen days after the passage of the 
act until the expiration of two years, the 
immigration of aliens to the United States 
is prohibited. 


OLL SHALE 


S, 2671: Introduced by Mr. Henderson and 
referred to the Committee on Mines and 
Mining. The bill authorizes the Secretary 


of the Interior to make experiments and 
investigations through the Bureau of Mines 
of oil shale, to determine the commercial 
and economic practicability of its utiliza- 
tion as a commercial product. One hun- 
dred and forty thousand dollars is appropri- 


ated to carry on the expense of the investi- 
gation. 
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FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION 


H. R. 429: Introduced by Mr. McClintic, 
to amend the Federal Trade Commission 
bill. The bill provides that upon passage 
of the act it shall be unlawful for any per- 
son, partnership or corporation engaged in 
commerce, to offer for sale any stocks, bonds 
or other securities in the United States with- 
out first submitting to the commission a 
notice of such intention to so offer for sale 
such stocks, together with a report of the 
business engaged in, showing in detail the 
amount of capital invested or capital stock 
issued. 


S. Res. 217.—Submitted by Mr. Watson, 
referred to the Committee on Audit and Con- 
trol, from which committee it was reported, 
without amendment, December 3rd, consid- 
ered, amended, and agreed to as follows: 
“Whereas it is charged that a number of the 
employees of the Federal Trade Commission 
have been and now are engaged in socialistic 
and bolshevistic propaganda and in further- 
ing the organization and growth of social- 
istic and bolshevistic organizations; and 

Whereas if Bolshevism, with al] that it 
implies, is to be met and overcome in our 
country it must be done by first ousting all 
its adherents and advocates from public 
office, therefore be it 

Resolved, That the Cummittee on Inter- 
state Commerce of the Senate is hereby 
authorized and directed, by subcommittee 
or otherwise, to inquire into and report to 
the Senate at the earliest practical date 
upon the truthfulness of these charges 


DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS 


H. R. 6649: Introduced by Mr. Reavis, of 
Nebraska. This bill, prepared by the En- 
gineering Council, provides that the Depart- 
ment of the Interior be changed to the De- 
partment of Public Works, and that the now 
Secretary Interior be designated as 
the Secretary of Public Works. When the 
of the Secretary of the Interior 
occupants shall 
qualified to 


of the 


present tern 
shai 
bY ana 


expire, al] subsequent 
experience be 
afiairs of the department 
as hereinafter stated, al] bureaus now 
interior Department are 
Department of 


administer the 
Except 
inciuged 
transferred to the 
Public Works 

The Patent 
ferred to the 


under the 


posed 
proposed 


Office 
Department o 


trans 
f Commerce; the 


under the act is 


Bureau of Pensions to the Treasury the 
Bureau of Education to the Labor Depart 
ment: the Bureau of Indian Affairs, and 
Board of Indian Commissioners, to the 
Labor Department, with the specia! proviso 


that all engineering and construction work 
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and mineral land surveys now formed by the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs, shall be performed 
under the Department of Public Works. 

The Department of Public Works shall 
take over the Supervising Architect’s office, 
now controlled by the Treasury Department, 
the Construction Division of the United 
States Army, River and Harbor Improve- 
ments, the Mississippi River Commission, 
and the California Debris Commission, now 
controlled by the War Department. En- 
gineer officers now assigned to non-military 
work are to be detailed for duty under the 
Department of Public Works, until civil 
transfer has been satisfactorily accomplished. 

Four Assistant Secretaries of Public 
Works are provided for, each specially qual- 
ified for his particular work, and who can 
be removed only for inefficiency or legitimate 
cause. 


DIVISION MINES AND GEOLOGY 


8S. 4369. Introduced by Mr. Henderson, re- 
ferred to the Committee on Mines and Min- 
ing. The bill provides for the establishment 
in the Department of the Interior of a Divi- 
sion of Mines and Geology, to be under the 
control and direction of an Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Interior, which secretary shall be 
technically qualified by experience and edu- 
cation to exercise the powers and duties im- 
posed by the bill. He is to be appointed by 
the President, and to receive $10,000 a year. 
Section 2 provides that all powers and duties 
now conferred or imposed by law upon the 
Bureau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
or the directors and members thereof, which 
in the opinior of the president, relate to 
mining, metallurgy and mineral technology 
or the Geological Survey, the classification 
of the public lands, and the examination 
of the geologica] structure, mineral resources 
and products of the national domain, are 
hereby vested and imposed in the Division 
of Mines and Geology. All officers and em 
ployees of the bureau and survey, or of such 
part of any department, commission, bureau, 
agency, or office the powers and duties of 
which are hereby vested and imposed or 
authorized to be vested and imposed in the 
Division of Mines and Geology, shall become 
officers and employees of the Division of 
Mines and Geology, and all records, books, 
documents, papers, etc., belonging to the 
3ureau of Mines and the Geological Survey 
shall become the property of the division 
Section 2 provides that the Assistant Secre 
tary of the Interior in charge of this division 
subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
the Interior, may appoint, remove and fix 
the compensation of the officers and em 
ployees in the division as may from time to 
time be provided for by Congress. All such 


__ 
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appointments, except to any position carry- 
ing a salary of $5,000 a year or over, shall 
be made from lists of eligibles furnished by 
the Civil Service Commission. The act 
‘shall become effective 30 days from and 
after its passage. 


NATIONAL BUDGET 


H.-J. Res. 298. Introduced by Mr. Moore, 
referred to the Committee on Rules. The 
bill is intended to make more efficient the 
administration of the business offices of the 
government, and provides that the Speaker 
of the House appoint five members of the 
House and the president of the Senate five 
members of the Senate, who shall constitute 
a Select Joint Committee on the Orgainza- 
tion, Activities, and Methods of Business of 
the administrative branch of the govern- 
ment. This committee shall make a study 
of the general purpose of each distinct ad- 
ministrative service of the government, and 
the manner in which it is organized; its 
method of business and the clerical force 
employed; the system of accounts kept and 
reports rendered by it, so as to make known 
the character and amount of its revenues 
and expenditures; the manner in which ap- 
propriations are now made for its support 
and any other facts that may be pertinent. 
The committee is empowered to determine 
what changes should be made in respect to 
the laws governing the methods of business 
of each such service with a view to the bet- 
ter discharge of the functions for which it 
is created; to determine what redistribution 
of activities should be made among the sev- 
eral services, with a view to having their 
activities performed by those services to 
which they more properly and logically be 
long. They should also determine what re- 
grouping of services departmentally, and 
what new executive departments or bureaus 
of existing departments should be provided 
for. They shall provide that each executive 
department or bureau shall embrace only 
services having close working relations with 
each other, and ministering directly to the 
primary purpose for which the same is main- 
tained and operated. The bill distinctly pro- 
vides that the committee shall particularly 
determine the advisability of removing from 
the War and Navy Departments all services 
and the performance of all activities which 
are not of a direct military or naval char- 
acter; for the removal from the Treasury 
Department all services not pertaining strict 
ly to the administration of financial affairs 
It also provides for the creation of a Depart 
ment or Bureau of Public Works to take 
over all services having for their primary 
purpose the construction and operation of 
works of an engineering and construction 
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character; for the creation of a Department 
or Bureau of Education and Science to take 
over the services now scattered among the 
several executive departments, or existing as 
independent establishments; for the creation 
of a Department or Bureau of Public Health: 
the creation of a Department or Bureau of 
Maritime Affairs. The committee shall make 
a study of existing laws providing for the 
organization, defining the powers and duties. 
and regulating the methods of business of the 
several departments, independent establish- 
ments, bureaus, and other services with a 
view to their revision and assembly into a 
consistent and logically arranged adminis- 
trative code, similar to codes now in effect 
in some of the states. The committee is 
authorized to employ such assistance as is 
necessary, expenditures to be paid in equal 
parts from the contingent funds of the House 
of Representatives and the Senate. 


.204,226—Frances L. Stewart, Washing- 
ton, D. C. Assigned to International Con- 
veyer Corp., New York, N. ¥ 

APPARATUS FOR Coat, ORE AND 
OTHER MATERIAL comprising a truck support- 
ed frame having a wheel supported lower 
portion and an inclined upper portion, an 
endless inclined conveyer belt having a de 
livery portion arranged above the inclined 
part of the frame. and a return portion ar- 
ranged immediately below said inclined part 
of the frame, motor mechanism on said frame 
for driving said belt, a delivery conveyer as- 
sociated with said inclined conveyer beit and 
receiving material from its upper end, an 
automobile truck connected to said before- 
mentioned conveyer frame, a turn table on 
said truck, motor mechanism for operating 
the turn table, a frame supported by the 
turn table to which the delivery conveyer is 
connected to move about a horizontal axis. 
tnd a motor me turning the 
lelivery conveyer 


STORING 


[tor 


Cost Bulletins Suspended. 


The Federal Trade 
nounced the 


cost 


has an- 
suspension of bituminous coal 
yulletins pending final decision by the 
courts on the constitutional pewer of Con- 


‘ommission 


gress to authorize the commission to compel 
mine operators to furnish the necessary in- 
formation. The commission announced last 
May the likelihood { the suspension of 
these bulletins unless a necessary number 


of operators shou nish voluntary re- 
After this announcement was made 
a still fewer numb turned in 


hence the decision that the June 


ports 


perators 


reports, 


mulletin should be the last 


TRANSPORTATION 


58% 
Tor of t 


By C. H. 


REPORT OF 
MERCE 


INTERSTATE 
COMMISSION. 


COM- 


The Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion has just sent to Congress its 
thirty-fourth annual report, giving in 


detail its activities during the last vear 


and making recommendations to Con 
gress as to future amendments to ex- 
isting law. The commission desires 


law be so amended as to make 
partial payments of the guar 
to which carriers are entitled for 
the first six months after federal con- 
trol ceased. The Secretary of the Treas- 


that the 


possible 


antee 


ury has refused to make these partial 
payments. insisting that only one cer 


commis 
certificate must in 
lement. This same mat 
pending in the Supreme 
Distriet of Columbia in a 
brought by the Grand 
tailway to compel the 


tificate can be issued by the 


sion and that this 
clude final sett 


LOW 


Court of the 


er is 


andamus 
Trunk Western 


sult 


Secretary of the Treasury to honor a 

certificate for partial payment of its 

guarantee already issued. 
Recommendation is also made that 


the law be amended so as to provide 


or the punishment of any person offer 


ing or giving to an emplovee of a car 


rier subiect to the act anv money or 


influence 
respect to 


thing of value with intent to 


with 
aud to provide also for the 


bis actiol or decision 


service 


ishment of a guilty emplovee who 


accept s such an offer Certain increases 
in the number and salaries of locomo 
ive botier nspectors is also asked for, 
together with additional legislation 


,Jotal- 


FARRELL. 


governing the transportation of ex- 
plosives and other dangerous articles. 


The commission renews its recommenda- 
tions stated in previous reports that’ steel 
cars in passenger train service be required 
and that the use of wooden cars between or 
in front of steel cars be prohibited. 

It is also the commission’s 
previously recommended, that the power to 
reparation be placed wholly in the 
that a condition precedent to award 
court for unreasonable 
rates or charges be that the commission has 
found such rates or charges unreasonable as 
particular time, that the 
that private 
necessarily follow a violation of the act, 


desire, as 


award 
courts, 
of reparation by a 


of a 


affirma- 
do 


law 


tively recognize damages 
not 


that no person be entitled to reparation ex- 


cept to the extent that he shows he has 
suffered damage, and that the rule of dam- 
ages laid down in the International Coal 


Case, 230 U. S., 184, should control. 
Intrastate Rate Controversy. 
The controversy that has been going on 
for some time regarding the conflict be 


tween the jurisdiction of the Interstate Com- 


merce Commission and the various state 
commissions has been brought to a climax 
following the decisions of the Interstate 


Commerce Commission in the New York and 
Illinois Following the general rate 
increase allowed by the commission, effective 


cases 


with the end of the guarantee period, the 
carriers filed with the various state com- 
missions applications to make within the 


states the same increases as had been allowed 
between the states by the federal commis- 

ion Twenty-four of the states allowed 
these increases in full as far as freight is 


concerned twenty-three 


passenger traffic 


and allowed them for 


Seventeen states approved 
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the freight increases with exceptions, and 


seven approved the passenger increases with MINE TONNAGE LEADS ALL 
exceptions. Five of the states allowed small- . 
er percentage increases in freight than had Products of mines provided more 
been approved by the federal commission. than fifty per cent of the total revenue 
Two of the states denied all freight in- freight carried in carload lots by Class 
creases, and three denied all passenger in- 1 railroads during the quarter ended 
creases. Thirteen states held that no in- June 30, 1920. The Interstate Com- 
crease could be allowed in passenger rates merce Commission in its summary of 
because statutory provisions prevented such freight commodity statistics for this 
action, and two of the states denied the pas- period reports that the total revenue 
The action of the state commissions in pend 8 ee 
these various states was brought to the 272,179,656 sone products of agricul- 
attention of the federal commission and an per 
investigation begun by that body into the ture 45,445,229 tens, products of ant 


mals, 10,743,059 tons, preducts of 
forests 49,631,766 tons, and manufac- 
tures and miscellaneous 121,664,689 


situation in each state. To date two opinions 
have been handed down, one in the New 
York case, and one in the Illinois case. 


Both of these opinions hold that the intra- — iginal . 
State passenger rates (no decision has yet These figures relate to origina om 
been made as to freight rates) are lower nage only, and do not take into neg 
than the corresponding interstate fares sideration the large appre 
authorized by the federal commission and mine products entering yen aie re 
are unduly preferential of intrastate pas- up of manufactured ane — 
sengers, unduly prejudicial to interstate pas- laneous artic ae 
sengers, and unjustly discriminatory against 
interstate commerce. These findimgs are classification of manufactures consi 


of manufactured products of mines, 
followed ty orders reauiring the carriers to | 4, for instance refined petroleum and 
level petroleum products, which provided 
14,250,057 tons; iron, pig and bloom, 
6,888,194 tons; rails and fastenings, 
1,503,457 tons; bar and sheet iron, 
structural iron and iron pipe, 13,- 
505,832; other metals, pig, bar and 
sheet, 2,916,030 tons; castings, ma- 
chinery and boilers, 4,701,191 tons. 
Under the same heading there are 
listed shipments of cement, agricul- 
tural implements, automobiles and 
numerous other articles derived whol- 
ly or mainly from mine preducts. 

The total shipments of mine prod- 
ucts during the quarter were as fol- 
lows: anthracite coal, 31,129,687 tons; 
bituminous coal, 144,470,058; coke, 
9,432,251; iron ore, 33,906,503; other 
ores and concentrates, 8,464,693; base 
bullion and matte, 627,206; clay, 
gravel, sand and stone, 34,340,843; 
crude petroleum, 3,119,275 asphalt- 
um, 796,067 salt 1,889,022; other 
products of mines, 4,004,061. 


The commission is continuing with its 
other investigations, and will undoubtedly 
issue similar orders as to the other states 
Meanwhile, the state commissions are get- 
ting ready for a legal battle to determine 
whether the transportation act gives to the 
commission the authority which it has as- 
sumed over intrastate rates. So far the 
only legal expression is an order of the su 
preme court of New York enjoining the 
carriers from putting into effect the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission's order and leav 
ing them the choice of being in contempt 
either of the court or of the federal com- 
mission, as they may choose. It is probable 
that the railroads will appeal to a federal 
court and attempt to get the preliminary 
restraining order of the state court set 
aside. This will open up an appeal to the 
Supreme Court of the United States, where 
the battle must be finally settled; although 
it will undoubtedly be heard of frequently 
in the coming Congress, regardless of how 
the Supreme Court may rule. 


The tendency in the past few years has sary to put interstate rates out of all preper- 

been toward centralization of control over tion in order to give the carriers the guar- 
rates, and it is held by those who approve antee which the presen ansportation act 
of this trend that if the federal commission assures them of. 

is to be made responsible for the revenues of While the revenue derived from intrastate 
the carriers, as it is at the present time, that traffic in any specific state is perhaps small, 
same commission must have authority to it assumes rather large propertions when 
keep the state commissions from lowering multiplied by half re number of states 
rates to such a level as will make it neces- in the Union, and the testimony so far 
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offered in these various cases indicates quite 
clearly that interstate fares and charges are 
being materially reduced by the practice of 
purchasing one ticket to the state line and 
then another ticket for the balance of the 
journey. 


Operating Statistics. 


Continued improvement in transportation 
conditions is being shown by the carriers 
under private Management, and there is, at 
the present time, an actual surplus of cars 
over requirements for the country as a 
whole, although at some points there is still 
a slight shortage, which is being remedied 
as rapidly as possible. The carriers have 
succeeded in bringing up the average daily 
freight car movement very close to the goal 
of thirty miles, and the loading per car is 
rapidly approaching an average of thirty 
tons. These figures are thought to be about 
as good as the carriers can reach under 
present conditions, and if those averages are 
maintained all traffic offered should be 
handied promptly. 

The last figures available are for August 
and show that the Class 1 roads of this 
country produce in exclusively freight serv- 
ice 42,656,000,000 net ton miles, which ex- 
ceeds August, 1919, by 6,240,000,000 net ton 
miles and is a substantial increase over the 
same month’ in 1918. Compared with the 
same month last year this is an increase of 
17.1 per cent in net ton miles, 15.4 per cent 
in train miles, and 9.8 per. cent in loaded 
car miles. The train load increased 1.4 per 
cent, and the car load increased 6.7 per cent. 

During the eight months ended with Au- 
gust, compared with last year, the net ton 
miles increased 17.0 per cent, train miles 
15.4 per cent, and loaded car miles 14.7 per 
cent. The train load increased 1.4 per cent, 
and the car load 1.8 per cent. 


RAILROAD’S EARNINGS ON 
PRODUCTS FOR 1919 


According to Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission figures, originating railroads under 
federal contro] in 1919 enjoyed an income 
on mine products of $576,268,398. This 
amount was derived from the various dis- 
tricts as follows: 


Eastern, $305,401,757: southern, $112,285,- 
105; and western, $158,581,546. Equipment 
owned or leased, in service at the close of 
the year, included 943,168 coal cars and 
9,654 tank cars. The coal cars were in dis- 
tricts as follows Eastern, 596,253; south- 
ern, 193,565; and western, 153,368. Tank 
cars: Eastern, 472; southern, 27; and west- 
ern, 9,155. 

For railroads not 


MINE 


under federal control, 
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the income from their traffic movement of 
products of mines originating on the roads 
was $13,466,714, of which $3,766,572 was in 
the eastern district: and $9,700,142 in the 
western district. These railroads at the 
close of the year had in service 8,239 coal 
cars, of which 4,840 were in the eastern dis- 
trict and 3,399 in the western. Also 60 
tank cars all in the western district. 


For switching and terminal companies 
under federal control, the report shows the 
equipment in service at the close of the 
year, included 1,594 coal cars, of which 1,175 
were in the eastern district and 419 in the 
western; these companies had no tank cars 
in service at the close of the year. 

For switching and terminal companies not 
under federal control, the report shows 
equipment leased or owned in service at the 
close of the year, includes 6,998 coal cars, 
all in the eastern district, and 5 tank cars 
also in the eastern district. 


PETROLEUM INSTITUTE CONVENTION 


At the convention of the American Petrole- 
um Institute held in Washington last month 
Norman H. Davis, under secretary of state, 
in the course of an address took the position 
that to organize a corporation financed and 
controlled by the government to acquire 
petroleum properties abroad would intro- 
duce new and serious complications into 
America’s foreign relatious “which could 
only be justified by a pressing economic ne- 
cessity.” He said the State Department was 
in cordial sympathy, however, with the de- 
velopment of oil fields abroad by American 
individuals and firms. 


The institute elected the following officers: 

Thomas O’Donnell, president; S. Messer, 
Henry L. Doherty and J. W. Van Dyke, vice 
presidents; H. F. Sinclair, treasurer; R. L. 
Welch, general secretary and counsel; C. C. 
Smith, assistant general secretary and as- 
sistant treasurer. 


Directors—John Barneson, Frank Haskell, 
J. H. Barr, A. C. Bedford, R. D. Henson, H. 
M. Blackmer, Judge M. J. Byrne, Martin 
Carey, Judge C. I. Chamberlin, E. W. Clark 
A. P. Coombe, J. S. Cosden, George W. Craw- 
ford, B. G. Dawes, E. L. Doheny, Henry L. 
Doherty, J. C. Donnell, W. 8. Farish, H. E. 
Felton, H. R. Gallagher, J. F. Guffey, F. B. 
Henderson, K. R. Kingsbury, Fred W. Leh- 
mann, Jr.; C. L. Maguire, Dr. Van H. Man- 
ning, J. H. Markham, Jr.; 8. Messer, Thomas 
A. O'Donnell, J. E. O’Neii, J. Howard Pew, 
Edward Prizer, E. E. Schock, H. F. Sinclair, 
L. P. St. Clair, Col. R. W. Stewart, G. I. 
Sweney, W. C. Teagle, J. W. Van Dyke, A. C. 
Woodman. 


PUBLIC 
()PINION 


President-elect Warren G. Harding 


has expressed himself forcibly on the 
question of a protective tariff for the 


zine industry. 


In a telegram to Paul 


Ewert, Chairman of the Zine Ore Tariff 
Commission of the Joplin, Missouri. 
Chamber of Commerce, Senator Hard 
ing said: . 


“I am more or less familiar with the 
conditions in the Joplin mining district 
and find your statement properly sug- 
gestive of what is now going on in 
many other parts of the country. 

“You inform me that up to 1916 south- 
western Missouri was the largest zinc 
mining district in the world; that the 
demands of the European war made the 
district temporarily very prosperous, but 
that the Democrats had removed the 
tariff on zinc ore, of which great quan- 
tities were imported in 1916 and 1917: 
that during the last session of Congress 
efforts were made to have a really pro- 
tective duty on zine ore restored, but that 
it failed and you add: 


“*Zine ore in 1916 and 1917 was im- 
ported from 196 different countries. It 
was sent directly to our smelters and 
delivered for half of what it cost us to 
produce it. Our mines began to close 
down in 1917 and last week every min- 
ing district closed, throwing out of em- 
ployment 15,000 men. Of course, the 
demand for zine ore is low now, but the 
cause of this was the immense importa- 
tion of zinc ore which was made into 
spelter and which produced such a tre 
mendous surplus that our own ores re- 
mained unsold in the bin.’ 

“The case of Joplin district zine is a 
typical one. The Democrats removed 
the protection from zinc, that procedure 
being one of the fundamentals of their 
political creed. Zinc was merely one of 
& great number of our American products 
that suffered precisely the same fate 


when the Democratic 
applied. 

“Under the Democratic tariff law of 
1913, the country was already approach- 
ing industrial disaster when the world 
war began. What happened in the case 
of zine also happened to many other in- 
dustries. The foreign demand was so 
great and prices were so unimportant 
that everything we could produce was 
promptly taken by the warring nations. 
So the disaster was postponed. But with 
the end of the war the foreign demand 
not only for zinc, but for a great number 
of other products whose production had 
been removed, immediately fell off. 

“The story of zine since that time is 
simply an epitome of the story of Amer- 
iean industries generally. With demand 
reduced and with foreign competition 
desperately seeking our unprotected mar- 
kets, we have suddenly found ourselves 
at the beginning of an era in which, un- 
less the American policy of protection is 
resumed, we are bound to become more 
and more the dumping ground for the 
products of all the world. Produced by 
cheaper labor, they must inevitably drive 
our own products out of our own mar- 
kets, compel the suspension of produc- 
tion at home and bring idleness and 
suffering, not merely to the thousands of 
workers in a particular industry. but to 
the millions of workers in hundreds of 
industries. 

“Along with this disaster to the min- 
ing and industrial interests has come a 
similar disaster to American agricul 
ture. The recent slump in the prices of 
agricultural products has brought a great 
hardship to American agriculture. Vast 
crops were raised under conditions which 
made them extremely costly, and now 
that the farmers have them in hand they 
find that prices have fallen so suddenly 
and rapidly that enormous losses must 
be sustained. 

“To all who are bringing this story of 
continuing losses and impending disaster 


tariff policy was 
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the Republican party makes the same 
reply. It is our reply to the producers 
of zinc and of wool and of every other 
article that depends upon the insurance 
that at least the American market snall 
be secured to American industry. We 
reply that when the Republican party is 
restored to contro] of the government 
after March 4 next there will be a prompt 
return to the American system of pro- 
tection for American. industry. The 
policy has been to equalize the cost of 
production at home and abroad. 

“As to zinc, it is my recollection that 
the Republican members of the Senate 
Sub-committee on Finance, Senators 
Watson and Curtis, voted to report fa- 
vorably the tariff bill desired by the 
American zinc producers providing for 
a tariff of two cents per pound on the 
metallic contents of imported zinc ores, 
but the Democratic members voted 
against it. When I am President, if 
such a measure is again urged and if it 
is found to comply with the Republican 
formula of imposing sufficient tariff to 
measure the difference between cost of 
production at home and abroad, I shall 
certainly give my support to it. 

“Broadly speaking, this is the Repub- 
lican tariff policy as it has been in the 
past, and when the Republican party 
returns to power it will be reinstated as 
early as possible.” 


A. W. Douglas, vice president of 
Simmons Hardware Company, in a re 
port to the Chamber of Commerce of the 


Uni 


ted States recently expressed some 


interesting views concerning the much 
talked of stabilization of prices. Mr. 
Douglas said: 


“Talk of stabilizing prices so as to 
save the situation no longer interests 
anyone save a few theorists Supply 
and demand will regulate everything in 
time The entire business world is 
trending to the readjustment we have 
talked about so long We have been 
through it before several times, and 
again will go through it with success 
This time it is robbed of the terror of 
financial] panic because the federal re 
serve system will be a refuge 

“The commercial world is setting its 
house in order by reducing commitments, 
collecting outstanding accounts and 
bringing stocks of merchandise to re 
quirements of reduced demand. This is 
being done advisedly. Merchandise 
stocks will be less by first of the year 

“Depression in farming communities 


because of low prices is neither so se- 
vere nor so lasting as in industrial re- 
gions. Natural operation of laws of 
supply and demand tend to remedy all 
troubles. Ultimately, we will be the 
better for what we are going through.” 


One of the chief arguments in favor 
of the six-hour day for labor includes 
the principle that within a few years 
industry will be unable to furnish 
enough work to go around to employ all 
of its labor for eight hours per day. The 
Wall Street Journal, in a recent issue, 
has an interesting editorial under the 
caption “Diluting the Soup.” We 
quote it in full: 


“There is less employment now than 
there was six months ago; there may be 
still less in the coming six months. 
Now, as ever before, labor leaders advo- 
cate a characteristic remedy for the situ- 
ation. The principle is so sound from 
the labor theory of economics that it 
was discussed in the Montreal meeting 
of the federation. Briefly, the idea is 
to reduce the work-day to six hours in 
order to make a little go further. Mrs. 
Wiggs of the Cabbage Patch used this 
same idea in her domestic economy. 
When unexpected guests came to dinner 
and there was not enough soup to go 
around, she poured more water into it. 

“The whole idea of artificial employ- 
ment is as senseless as this. A bowl 
of hot water will give no nourishment 
to a hungry person. Neither will dilution 
of work put bread on the workingman’s 
table. Wages come from the product of 
the factory. In order to get more a man 
must earn more. Spending twelve hours 
on what should be done in six does noc 
give the worker twice as much work; it 
merely helps to increase the cost of the 
product. Indirectly, this would affect 
every other commodity in the market. 

“Price reductions are not secured by 
increasing the period of leisure or so- 
called rest. Unless producers produce 
there will not be enough profit to pay 
wages. Resting does not put shoes on 
children’s feet. There are times when 
efficiency, willingness and common sense 
are needed. Not working more hours 
and doing less, but doing more in the 
usual time, is the need. ‘Give and it 
shall be given unto you,’ say the Scrip- 
tures, ‘good measure, pressed down and 
running over. Applied to the labor 
attitude, that would produce better re- 
sults than the plan of diluting the soup.” 
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CONDUCTED BY 


APPEAL ON BEHALF OF THE NOLAN 


PATENT OFFICE BILL 


The Committee on Patents of the En- 


gineering Council has appealed to the 


members of the American Mining Con- 
gress to use their influence tn behalf of 
the passage of the Nolan Patent Office 
Bill, House Resolution 11,984, in the exact 
form in which it was adopted by the lower 
house of Congress. This is a bill to in- 
crease the examining and clerical forces 
of the Patent Office, to raise salaries 
point commensurate with services ren- 
dered and pay received in business, and 
to make possible the efficient rendition of 
Patent Office services. 

Patent Office work during the last fiscal 
year increased 36 per cent. Salaries of cx- 
aminers, except for a war bonus, have only 
keen increased 10 per cent in 70 years. 
They are so low that writing out resigna- 
tions has become a popular indoor sport. 
About 25 per cent of the entire force quits 
the service every twelve months \s 
result, according to the Engineering Co 
cil, some of the examiners are unqualifie 


for their work, and defective patents ar 


granted which cause much avoidablk 


gation as well as expense and disappoil 
ment to patentees The Nolan bill was 
introduced in Congress to correct all thes 


troubles 
This bill provided for an increase 


per cent in the ekamining Loree of 


Patent Office and of 3.9 per cent in the 


clerical force, in addition to lifting sal 
aries to tl level of those of other gov 
ernment departments Additional expe 

tures ontemplated under the bill we 


JoHN Boye, Jr. 


overed by increases in patent fees pro- 
vided therein. When this bill reached the 
Senate it was amended so that imstead of 
increasing it decreased the examining 
corps by 15.7 per cent and reduced the 
clerical force by about 1 per cent, and 
likewise reduced beth the salaries of the 
examining and clerical forces. As a resuli 
of the Senate amendment the payroll i- 
reduced 5.9 per cent, notwithstanding the 
fact that the increase in fees for patents 
which were designed to provide funds for 
increased forces and salaries was retained 
in the bill. 


The Engineering ‘ouncil appeals to 
members of th \merican Mining Con- 
gress to writ - telegraph their senators 
ind repre 3 zing their support 
for the bill exa s it passed the lower 
Louse, and requesting so that it be free 
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1,354,757—A. G@. Popcke, Swissvale, Penn., 
and W. R. Johnston, Parsons, New Mexico. 
APPARATUS FOR TREATING Or WELLS. 


1,354,769—R. E. Leonard, Los Angeles, Cal. 
CONTROLLING MEANS FOR WELL DRILLING 
Too. STRINGS. 


1,3854,831—Robert H. Jeffrey, Coitumbus, 


Ohio. Assigned to the Jeffrey Mfg. Co 
MINING MacHINe. The invention relates 


to either the side-cutting type or the vertical- 
cutting type, or both: the invention provid- 
ing means for cutting a series of horizontal 
thin or narrow kerfs at distances apart suit- 
able for the subsequent breaking down of 
the coal, blocking off the coal 
face by an additional series of vertical kerfs 
to facilitate the breaking down, preserve the 
coal principally in large blocks and diminish 
the amount of The vertica] kerfs are 
formed by ihe same kerf cutters o1 
are the horizontal kerfs, but for the former 
purpose the adjusted to vertical 
parts are mounted on a frame 
which is arranged to slide on the mine fioo: 


and also for 


SiackK. 


Saws as 


Saws are 


position. The 


in an direction 
Biernat, Glasford, 111 
Dr 
55,007 —J Schooling, Frankfort, Ind 
Rs Lamp K 


Alien. El Paso, Texas 
Separator, having a container wherein the 
finer particles overfiow the rim and the 


container 


leed is introduced into the at a 
yoint below the norma) level] of the materia 
to be separated: and has for its objects t 


prevent agitation in the container in whicl 


the separation is to be made and to confine 
what agitation cannot be avoided as far awa 
rom the rim as is possible, whereby to make 
the veiocity of approach of the finer particier 
the overfiow p uniform and quiet an 
Tree go! © idies 
When the materi: o be separated enter: 
the container through a spout that extend 
I he fluid contents, the line of lea re 
stance for it to reach the surtiace of the 
materlz close around the outside of the 
hie in taking path it cause 
trong a#itatior ot the ace of the 
of the container whoict extend 
r consideravie area of the surtace inies 
mee ye | confine it to a more 
restrictec portiol outall the yest re 
‘ ng or thickening 
here e no agitation on the riace 
é a! icini 0 e overfio 
ner 
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1,356,465—Frank Pardee, Hazelton, Pa. 

Coat Breaker, including a movable sup- 
porting table, means for breaking lumps on 
said table and fingers actuated upon the 
movement of the table for ejecting the brok- 
en portions of the lumps from the table and 
preventing the escape of the unbroken por- 
tions from the table. 


1,356,608—J. V. Door, New York City. 
SiimMe THICKENER. The customary means 
for moving the scrapers across the thickened 


matter collected upon the bottom of the 
settling tank while efficient if used in con- 
nection with tanks of ordinary size, have 


been found to be inadequate in tanks of 
greater capacity. For large tanks there is 
provided a circular track for the support of 
the outer end of a driving arm or sweep 
with which the scraper element is connect- 
ed. The element is rotatably supported on 
a pedestal erected upon a suitable founda- 
tion in the center of the settling tank and 
it is capable of a limited self-adjustment to 
compensate for variation in the elevation 
and radius of the track, due to expansion 


and contraction or other conditions. The 
scraping element is rotated by a traction 
wheel riding along the track in connection 


with a motor which is carried upon a truck 
at the outer end of the arm. An automatic 
signaling device is connected with the mov- 
ing part to indicate by an alarm, when by 
insufficient traction or an overload, the 
movement of the scraping element is reduced 
veyond a certain degree. 


1,556,832—J. P. Ruth, Jr., Denver, Colo. 
FLOTATION Process, comprising the addi- 
tion of naphthalene to the pulp as a frothing 


agent 


1,356,849 
France 

FURNACE FOR OR} 
vosed annular 
stirring arms 


Emiie Bracq, Pas de Calias, 


RoastTinG of the 
hearth type with 


super- 
vertical 


57,119—W. A. 


Rtoister, Detroit, Mich, 
k Cover, comprising a plurality of 
ongitudinally spaced transversely 


reular supports, 


extending 
the end supports hav 
ing slots formed in their inner faces, a plu 
rality of laterally 


spaced longitudinally 
the curved outer faces of 
supports and 


moubnted on 
the intermediat« having longi 
their terminals to fit in 
end supports 


tudina) tongues at 


the lots of the and means for 


connecting one side edge of said 
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WASHINGTON 


NEWS BRIEFS 


HOOVER HEADS FEDERATED AMER- 

ICAN ENGINEERING SOCIETIES 

The Federated American Engineering 
Societies formed a permanent organization 
and decided upon the scope of its activities 
at a meeting held in Washington, Novem- 
ber 8. 1920. 

Herbert Hoover, president of the Amer- 
ican Institute of Mining and Metallurgical 
Engineers, was elected president of the 
Federated American Engineering Societies 
Washington was selected tentatively as 
headquarters. The secretary will be 
chosen later by the Board of directors 
Other officers were elected as follows: vice 
presidents for two years, Calvert Town- 
ley, of the American Institute of Electrical 
Engineers, New York, and William E 
Rolfe, of the Associated Engineering So- 
cieties of St. Louis; vice presidents for 
one year, J. Parke Channing, American 
Institute of Mining and Metallurgical En- 
gineers, and Dexter S. Kimball, Ithaca 
New York, American Institute of Mechani- 
cal Engineers; treasurer, L. W. Wallace 
Baltimore, Society of Industrial Engineers 


Ship Board Fuel Oil Needs. 


Fuel oil requirements of the U. S. Ship 
ping Board for 1921 will amount to ap 
proximately 40,000,000 barrels. This es- 
timate has just been made and announced 
by the chairman of the board, Admiral 
W. S. Benson The board's requirements 
during 1919 amounted to 18,000,000 bar 
rels and during the current year to 30 
000,000 barrels 
INTERIOR SECRETARY CANNOT RE- 

VIEW HIS OWN DECISIONS 


The acting comptroller of the treasury 
Cc. M. Foree, has ruled that the Secretary 
of the Interior is without authority to re 
view his own decision in a War Diimerais 
award An award made is not only final 
but is also held to be complete, and the 
secretary cannot even make an additiona 
allowance upon any claim for which an al 
lowance has already been made and a 
cepted 

Samuel H. Dolbear filed a claim under 


the war minerals relief act for in eXcess 


of fifteen thousand dollars: an accountant 
representing the Secretary of the Interior 
audited his claims and deducted one item 
amounting to $2,845.37 The War Min- 
erals Relief Commission certified Dolbear 
was entitled to reimbursement in the sum 
of $10,955.15 Dolbear accepted this 
award in writing and received check for 
this amount. 

Two months later r on March 20. 
1920. Dolbear filed a supplemental claim 
for $2,845.37, stating that in accepting the 
award previously made he was under the 
misapprehension that the statement of the 
accountant of the Interior Department that 
the item was deductible was correct. On 


May 18, 1920, the Secretary of the In- 
terior made an additional award of $2.- 
$45.35, but the auditor the Interior De- 
partment disallowed the claim. 

The Secretary f the Interior applied 


1e treasury for a 
the auditor of the 
le acting comp- 

irisdiction of the 
er n the settlement 


War minerals act is 


and concliu- 

sive that the Secre Interior him- 

wer to review his own set- 

1 fied Dolbear that “it is 

i le Secretary of 

Ln rs 1d your ac- 

eptance the nplete 

ward, and tha : ty exists under 

the act of March 2, 1919. for a review of 

the case by the S$ 1e ior 
n ¥O nt 


USAGE AND WLLD TRIBE LEASE 
LIMIT REGULATIONS CHANGED 


Secretar [ } P e has re 
vo sha m lange 
OKlahoma n th western haif of the 
Onas 
ace no creagze 
which ma Ye ster lait 
Ne creage > S 
Miners to Aid Soldiers. 
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U.S. SERVED OTHERS BUT COULD NOT 
SERVE ITSELF 

The government, which through various 
bureaus allotted quotas to different com- 
munities and in divers ways controlled the 
distribution of coal in the United States, 
was compelled to appeal to the coal oper- 
aators to get some fuel for itself. So states 
George S. Pope, chief engineer of the Bu- 
reau of Mines, in a report to the director 
written a fortnight ago. 

In his report Mr. Pope did not attempt 
to recount in full all of his difficulties in 
getting coal for the government yards which 
supply fuel to several departments in Wash- 
ington. He touched only upon the high 
spots, practically all of which were trouble 
areas. On April 1 he asked for bids on 
approximately 250,000 tons. of bituminous, 
but received only three responses and con- 
tracted for only 45,000 tons. On May 15 
he again invited bids, sending proposals to 
150 companies, but not only received not 
a single bid but not even a response to his 
letters. It was in this emergency that Mr. 
Pope sought the assistance of the coal oper- 
ators. His report continues: 

“The situation was most alarming, but 
instead of buying coal on the open market, 
if it could have been obtained readily at all, 
and at spot prices at that time running up 
to $6.00 p2r net ton, f. o. b. mines, I placed 
my predicament before the National Coal As- 
sociation, an organization of coal mine oper- 
ators, and that association immediately re- 
sponded to my appeal and met the govern- 
ment’s coal requirements by allotting a cer- 
tain number of cars to be shipped monthly 
by the operators in the Georges Creek, Som- 
erset, and Central Pennsylvania coal dis- 
tricts tributory to Washington—the allot- 
ment to each operator depending on his mine 
rating. 

“Since May 1, the National Coal Associa- 
tion has given its support and I have ob- 
tained coal at a price of $4.25 per net ton 
f. o. b. mine until August 16, when the price 
was increased to approximately $4.75 per 
net ton due to the increase in wages granted 
the day wage mining help. Had not that 
association lent its co-operation in getting 
shipments the government fuel yards would 
have been thrown on the open market for 
coal with prices running as high as $12.00 
and $13.00 per net ton according to market 
quotations. Only last month a department 
of the government purchased approxiinately 
136,000 tons of eastern bituminous coal in 
the open market at prices varying from 
$6.60 to $12.00 per net ton, about seventy- 
five per cent of the tonnage being at a price 
of $11.00 per ton. The net result has been 
that the government fuel yards’ require- 
ments have been met and coal obtained at 
a saving of several dollars per ton.” 
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SAMUEL LORD DIES AT HOME OF HIS 
SON IN WASHINGTON 


Samuel Lord died at the home of his 
eldest son, James Lord, president of the 
Mining Department, American Federation 
of Labor, in Washington, D. C., on Novem- 
ber 15, 1920, of miner’s asthma, at the age 
of 71 years 11 months and 14 days. 

He and his wife were making their home 
with their son at the time. 

James Lord was in attendance at the 
American Mining Congress in Denver when 
the sad news was wired to him, and was thus 
compelled to forego his address to that body 
and return east immediately. 

Samuel Lord was a pioneer in the trade 
union movement and at the time of his 
death was a member of Local Union No. 1213, 
United Mine Workers of America, at Farm- 
ington, Illinois. 

He was born in Littleboro, Lancashire, 
England, in 1849, entered the mine there two 
months before he was six years of age as a 
“drawer,” as the children who trammed 
the small cars were called. He came to 
America in 1881, mined in the Pennsylvania 
bituminous fields, returned to the old coun- 
try in 1882, came back again in 1886, and 
has worked in the Monongahela River dis- 
trict, central Pennsylvania, the Coke Region, 
the Block Coal Region and in Illinois. 

He joined the Miners’ Provident and Bene- 
fit Society in 1865 at its formation as a full 
member. This union was the first organized 
in Lancashire and was under the leadership 
of Thomas Halliday. It was later broken. 
He next became identified with “Sandy Mac- 
Donald’s” organization, and on coming to 
America joined the Knights of Labor, and 
later the National Progressive Union and 
the United Mine Workers of America. He 
was always an ardent advocate of unionism 
and had never been a day outside of the 
union if one existed in the locality in which 
he worked, and was always a strong believer 
in the future of the Rochdale Co-operative 
Movement. 

The funeral was in charge of the United 
Mine Workers and the Knights of Pythias 
and the burial took place in Oak Ridge 
Cemetery at Farmington, Illinois, on No- 
vember 20. 


Coal Data Work Simplified. 


Arrangements have been made whereby 
the Bureau of Mines and the Geological Sur- 
vey will collect data regarding coal mining 
methods and operations on the same blank 
which the Geological Survey uses for the 
collection of annual statistics of coal pro- 
duction. This arrangement will be less con- 
venient for the two bureaus, but decidedly 
more convenient for the operators. 
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WESTERN METAL PRODUCTION 


Metal production in Montana during 1919, 
according to advance Geological Survey re- 
ports, was as follows: gold, 107,856.32 fine 
ounces; silver, 12,541,181 fine ounces; cop- 
per, 169,981,288 pounds; lead, 34,437,764 
pounds; recoverable zinc, 168,763,823; total 
value, $62,037,191. The number of operators 
in 1919 was 457, as compared with 493 in 
1918. The total value of output in 1918 
was $121,405,569. 

Production in Nevada for 1919 was: gold, 
219,695.16 fine ounces; silver, 6,863,580 fine 
ounces; copper, 52,331,175 pounds; lead, 15,- 
349,370 pounds; recoverable zinc, 9,004,698; 
total value, $23,433,171. The total value of 
output in 1918 was $48,528,124. The number 
of operators in 1919 was 421 as comparaed 
with 714 in 1918. 

Production in Oregon for 1919: gold, 977,- 
845 fine ounces; silver, 111,121 ounces; cop- 
per, 2,214,815 pounds; total value $1,514,255. 
The total value of output in 1918 was $1,983,- 
942. The number of producting minés was 
78 in 1919, as compared with 120 in 1918. 


STATE RESCUE STATIONS FAVORED 
IN CALIFORNIA 


At the annual meeting of the California 
Metal and Mineral Producers’ Association 
in San Francisco, it was decided after con- 
siderable discussion that co-operative stat- 
tions maintained by groups of mines and by 
individual mines had not proven satisfac- 
tory. Minutes of the meeting show the 
concensus of opinion was that if.mine res- 
cue apparatus is to be required under the 
order of the Industrial Accident Commis- 
sion, the best results could be obtained by 
the installation and operation by the com- 
mission of two fully equipped stations. It 
was decided that details of such a plan 
should be prepared and submitted to the 
commission for consideration . 


CRAM SUCCEEDS HURREY 


Matthew A. Cram of Williamstown, Ken- 
tucky, who came to Washington in 1900 to 
become a clerk in the Bureau of Labor, 
has been appointed deputy commissioner of 
internal revenue to succeed C. B. Hurrey. 
He entered the service of the bureau in 
January, 1918, as executive secretary to 
the commissioner. Later he was made busi- 
ness manager of the advisory tax board. He 
has also served as executive assistant to 
the head of the technical division, income 
tax unit. As deputy commissioner he will 
have charge of the divisions of supplies, 
stamps, accounts and educational informa- 
tion. 


MINE ENGINEER SHORTAGE 


Shortage of mining engineers is empha- 
sized by the inability of the Bureau of Mines 
to secure a competent one with experience in 
non-metal work for a fairly lucrative posi- 
tion at the Tuscaloosa experiment station. 
Having failed to secure a man of experience, 
the bureau is now in the market for one 
who would be willing to accept a position 
with the intention of absorbing the funda- 
mentals of non-metals work while gaining 
experience at the Tuscaloosa station. 


GASOLINE STATISTICS 


The Bureau of Mines reports that in Sep- 
tember there was a daily average produc- 
tion of fifteen million gallons of gasoline, 
the highest on record. For the first nine 
months of 1920 refineries manufactured 
three and one-half billion gallons of gasoline 
as compared with 2,900,000,000 gallons in 
1919. Gasoline in storage September 30 
amounted to 298,000,000 gallons or 90,000,000 
gallous less than September, 1919. Exports 
of gasoline for the nine months of 1920 
amounted to 200,000,000 gallons more than 
1919. Kerosene production for the first nine 
months of 1920 was 1,680,000,000 gallons, 
about the same as for 1919, and exports were 
623,000,000 gallons or 97,000,000 gallons less 
than for 1919. Stocks of kerosene on hand 
September 30 amounted to 379,000,000 gal- 
lons or 68,000,000 gallons more than a year 
ago. 


Ruling on Oil Applications. 


The Land Office has issued instructions 
as to procedure in connection with non- 
mineral applications in conflict with appli- 
cations for oil prospecting permits. If non- 
mineral entry is allowed it will be with a 
reservation of oil or gas to the United 
States and subject to rights of the permit- 
tee or lessee to use the surface necessary 
in extracting the mineral without compen- 
sation to the non-mineral entryman. Ap- 
plications under non-mineral land laws for 
lands designated as oil structures will be 
rejected pending consideration. Homestead 
entries or other non-mineral filings allowed 
prior to these instructions which are in con- 
flict with preferred rights under the leasing 
law will be suspended pending consideration. 
Non-mineral claimants are entitled to reim- 
bursement for damages to improvements by 
reason of operations of the permittee or 
lessee. 
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PERSONALS 


George H. Crosby of Dululth, Minnesota, 
formerly a director of the American Mining 
Congress, was in Washington during the 
month on matters pertaining to claims be- 
fore the War Minerals Relief Commission. 
Mr. Crosby has returned to his home in 
Duluth, where he will remain until early 
in January, when he will go to Pasadena, 
California, for the winter. 


A. H. Jarman of San Francisco, California, 
is in Washington for an indefinite stay. 


Victor Rakowsky of Joplin, Missouri, was 
at the Shoreham Hotel several days during 
the month. 


General John T. Barnett of Denver, Colo- 
rado, attended the Petroleum Institute con- 
vention at the Willard during the month and 
expects to remain in Washington several 
weeks. 


Harry Vivian, chief engineer of the Calu- 
met and Hecla Mining Company, Calumet; 
Michigan, has been in Washington several 
weeks on matters before the Revenue De- 
partment for his company. 


John J. Lind, formerly governor of Min- 
nesota, more recently United States ambas- 
sador to Mexico, was a Washington visitor 
during the month. 


S. P. Netherton of Santa Cruz, California, 
is in Washington on matters pertaining to 
his claim before the War Minerals Relief 
Commission. 


George H. Bailey, financial secretary of 
the American Mining Congress, is at the 
Hotel Alexandria, Los Angeles, California. 


Western Copper Situation. 


Great importance is attached by H. A. C. 
Jenison, the U. S. Geological Survey copper 
specialist, to the encountering of a large 
vein of commercial ore at the 3;800-foot 
level of the main shaft of the Stuart mine 
in the Butte district. Mr. Jenison has just 
returned after making geological recon- 
naisances and economic studies in western 
copper districts. 


INDUSTRIAL NOTES 


The Morse Chain Company, Ithaca, N. Y., 
manufacturers of the Morse “rocker-joint” 
silent chain, used on automobiles for power 
transmission, has established Detroit 
branch factory, which will be devoted ex- 
clusively to the manufacture of silent chain 
sprockets and the Morse adjustment. The 
Morse Chain Company will continue to 
manufacture chains and power transmis- 
sion at the main plant at Ithaca. The De- 
troit branch will be under the general man- 
agement of F. C. Thompson, with F. M. 
Hawley as chief engineer and C. B. Mitchell 
as factory manager. Sales and engineering 
offices are located at the Detroit plant, cor- 
ner of Eighth and Abbott streets. 


Cc. B. Hurrey, who recently resigned as 
deputy commissioner of internal revenue, 
has formed a partnership with Franklin C. 
Parks and opened offices in the Munsey 
Building, Washington. The firm will ren- 
der service to persons and firms desiring 
advice or assistance in their relations with 
any branch of the U. S. Government. 


Louis D. Huntoon, of New York, and 
G. D. Van Arsdale, of Los Angeles, have 
formed a partnership under the name of 
Huntoon and Van Arsdale and will special- 
ize as consultants in mining, metallurgy, 
geology and the hydro-metallurgical treat- 
ment of ores. They will maintain labora- 
tory and ore testing facilities. 


C. M. Weld, mining engineer; D. M. Liddell, 
chemical engineer and metallurgist, and P. 
H. Lazenby, a civil engineer with wide ex- 
perience in public utilities, have formed a 
partnership for practice as consulting en- 
gineers and economists under the firm name 
of Weld, Liddell & Lazenby, with offices at 
2 Rector Street, New York. 


The Sanderson-Cyclone Drill Company, 
Orrville, Ohio, announces the appointment 
of W. F. Nothacker as vice president, in 
charge of their eastern and export office, 
New York City, and the removal of that office 
to the Hudson Terminal Buildings, 30 Church 
Street, Room 436. Telephone, Courtland 7333. 


MANGANESE INVESTIGATION 
D. F. Hewett, of the Geographical Survey, 
is examining Virginia fields recently ex- 
plored for manganese. 


—_ 


The metal 


master 


ITH an Oxweld welding or cutting 
torch the welder of to-day is per- 
forming miracles. 

Problems of production which a few 
years ago were considered unsolvable are 
simple now because of this modern Master 
of Metals. 

Oxweld Research Engineers are con- 
stantly bringing to light new applications of 
oxwelding and cutting to industrial uses— 
keeping pace with the growth of American 
enterprise. 

The story of the development of the 
mA Oxy-acetylene process is the wonder-tale of 
i modern industry. Everywhere it is light- 
ening labor, improving products, saving 
time and money. 


Oxweld Service Engineers in fifty im- 
portant cities will gladly tell you how 
Oxweld can be applied in your plant to 
your advantage. 

Write, wire or telephone to any of the 
addresses below for immediate attention. 


OXWELD ACETYLENE COMPANY 
Newark, N. J. Chicago San Francisco 


W orld’s Largest Maker of Equipment for 
Oxwelding and Cutting Metals 
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BUYER’S DIRECTORY 


ACID, SULPHURIC 


Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


AERIAL TRAMWAYS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 
cago and New York. 


AIR COMPRESSORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


AMALGAMATORS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


ARMATURES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ARCHITECTS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 North La 
Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 


ASSAYERS 

Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St., Denver, Colo. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 

Pennsylvania Smelting Co., Pitts- 
burgh, Pa. 

W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver, 
Colo. 


Colo. 


AUTOMATIC CAR CAGERS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 
ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


AUTOMATIC COAL SKIP 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


Bal Co., Denver, 


mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


AUTOMATIC (Mine Doors, 
Truck and Electric 
Switches) 

eer Mine Door Co., Canton, 


Dinetidie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 


BALANCES 


BALL MILLS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
lity. 


e Co., Denver, 
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BATTERY-CHARGING 
EQUIPMENT 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


BEARINGS (Roller) 
Hyatt Roller Bearing Co., 
4st St., New York, N. Y. 


BELTING (Conveyor, Eleva- 
tor, Transmission) 

Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Ill. 

Goodrich Co., B. F., Akron, Ohio. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth 
Avenue, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BELTING SUPPLIES 
Cc Belting Co., Chicago, IIL. 
U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


BINS (Coke and Coal) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


BIT SHARPENERS 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 


ver, Colo. 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, 


100 W. 


Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. I., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


BLOWERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


BOILERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. (feed pump). 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


BOLTS (Expansion) 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Mikesell Brothers Co., 156 N. La 
Salle Street, Chicago, Ill. 


BREAKERS (Construction 
and Machinery) 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

— Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
‘a 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 
Pa. ten 


BRIQUETTING MACH. 

General Briquetting Co., 25 Broad 
Street, New York City. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 


BUCKETS (Clam Shell) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill 


BUCKETS (Elevator) 


Hendrick Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Carbondale, Penna. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co., Au- 


p 
rora, Ill. 


CABLES 
Guides) 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


CABLEWAYS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 


CAGES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Robert, Inc., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


CAGE (Safety Appliances) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


CAR DUMPS 


> 


Car-D Pp & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, II. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, III. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, IIL. 


CAR AND CAR WHEELS 


Hockensmith Mine Car Co., Penn 
Station, Pa. 

United Iron Works Co., Kansas 
City, Mo. 


CASTINGS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
Street, Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincin- 
nati, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


(Connectors and 


Fourth 


CEMENT CLOTH 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 


uis, Mo. 
Jeffre . Co., Columbus, Ohic 
Link-bet 910 S. Michigan Ave., 


Morse Ithaca, N. Y. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


| 
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Why;the 
FortWayner 


HE adaptability of the Fort 

Wayne Electric Rock Drill is a 
constant source of enthusiastic com- 
ment. 
The Fort Wayne may be operated on 
either direct or alternating current. 
Thus it is ready for business wherever 
electric current is available. You can 
hook it onto the trolley within a few 
minutes after it is unloaded. 


As one rock man said, “We can stick it up, attach a line to the trolley, another to the rail, and go 


right ahead. 


And the way those rotary hammers tear into the rock is a joy to see. No power wasted—just pure 
energy properly directed—1700 blows a minute—each blow 150 pounds to the square inch. 

Moving entails no expense or burden—one man can do it if necessary. “For many jobs,” says a 
mine superintendent who knows, “we don’t even have to take the Wayne off the truck.” 

There are many other reasons why you cannot afford to get along without the Fort Wayne Electric 


Rock Drill if you have any amount of rock work to do, 


Lei us tell you all about this great 


Drilland its work—our literature UNION E L oe RIC Co Electrical 


will prove interesting and instruct- 
ive, and we'll gladly send it for the 
asking. 


* Headquarters 


PITTSBURGH, PA. 


Hockensmith Wheel 


and Mine Car Co. 
(Pittsburgh District) Penns Station, Pa. 


Manufacturers of 


Chilled Annealed 
Mine Car Wheels 


Self-Oiling Roller Bearing 


Angle Bar Trucks 


The Truck for Severe Service 


Mine Cars 
Steel——Composite——Wood 


Awarded Gold Medal Panama-Pacific 
Exposition for Mine Cars, Wheels 
and Oiling System 


Catalogue ‘“‘M”’ upon request 


Batteries That Fail 


Storage Batt.ry 
Effici ncy mands 
Pure Water 


**The Better the Still 
the Better the Water” 


OPERATED WITH 
GAS, GASOLINE, 
KEROSENE, STEAM 
OR ELECTRICITY 

How many batter- 
ies die prematurely? 
The failure is often 
hastened by impure 
water. Iron, chlo- 
rine and nitrates all 
increase local action 
and the deterioration 

of the elements. 


Gas Operated 


The Improved Automatic Rochlitz Water Still 
automatically supplies a stream of pure 
distilled water 
Production costs are a minimum. Send for figures 

and testimonial 


Standardized by several hundred mines 


With distilled watex on hand you can purchase 
Cc. P. Acid and reduce it to proper battery 
strength, thus saving transportation charges on 
carboys and water. 

Manufactured by 


W.M.LALOR CO. 
Manhattan Bldg. Chicago, U.S.A. 


| 
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CHEMICALS 
The Barrett Company, 90 West St., 
New York 
& Ch 2 J 
Co., 100 Wittens St., New York. 


CHEMISTS 
Beach & Co., Denver, Colo. 
Walter E. Burlingame, 1736 Law- 
rence St.. Denver, Colo. 
Hunt, Robt.. & Insurance 
Ch 


Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co.. A. R., Inc., 99 John 
St., New York City. 

W. L. Piers, 428 18th St., Denver. 
colo. 


Cc 
Richards, W. J.. Denver, Colo. 
Western Chemical Co., Denver. 
Colo. 


CIRCUIT BREAKERS 

Automatic Reclosing Circuit 
Breaker Co., The. Columbus, O., 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CIVIL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


CLAMPS (Trolley) 

Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 

Electrical Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 


Terre 


lith 


and Cambria Sts.. Phila. Pa. 
CLUTCHES 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Sup- 


ply Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Link-Belt Co . 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. Ill. 


COAL COMPANIES 


Bertha Coal Co.,,Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Lehigh Coal & Navigation Co., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 

Thorne, Neale & Co., Philadelphia, 


‘a. 

COAL CRUSHERS 

American Pulverizer Co.. 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connelisville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeff Mfg. Co., Columbus, O 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave. 
Chicago. il. 

Steph Ad Mfg. Co.. 


Step Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COAL CUTTERS 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicage, Hl. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


COAL DRYING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder. Inc., Mar- 
quette Blidg.. Chicago. Ll. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., MeCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, IIL. 


COAL HANDLING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus. Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty 
St., New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, LL. 
oberts 


& Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, LI. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COAL LOADING MACHINES 


Myers- Whaley Company. Knoxville, 
Tena. 
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COAL MINING MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Il. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., eCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL MINE POWER 
PLANTS 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bidg., Chicago, Il. 


COAL MINING PLANTS 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co... McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


COAL WASHING MACHIN- 
ERY 


Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 


quette Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


COAL WASHING PLANTS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCormick 
Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 


COCKS (Locomotive, Cylin- 
der and Gauge) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

The Lunkenheimer Co., Cincinnati, 
Ohio. 

Nicholson, W. H., & Co.. Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

COILS (Choke) 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co.. 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


17th 


COMPANY STORES (Cou- 
pons) 

Allison Coupon Co., Indianapoli 
Ind. 


COMPRESSORS, AIR 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


CONCENTRATORS (Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
a 115 Broadway, New York 
sity. 


CONCENTRATORS (Table) 


Allis-Chalmers Mig. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 

Deister Concentrator Co., The, 
Fort Wayne, Ind. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 

CONCRETE REINFORCE- 
MENT 


American Steel & Wire Co., 
cago and New York. 


Chi- 


CONDENSERS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, 

Westi ouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 

cstinghouse Ele Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 

—_ 115 Broadway, New York 
ity. 


CONSULTING ENGINEERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Il. 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 

CONTRACTORS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 

CONTROLLERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Westinghouse Elec. Mfc. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, BELT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 

io. 

910 S. 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, 


U. S. Rubber Co., New York City. 


CONVEYORS, CHAIN 
FLIGHT 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Wilmot Engineering Co., Hazleton, 


Michigan 


Pa. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Lil. 

CONVEYORS, COAL 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IL. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYORS AND ELEVA- 
TORS 


Co., Au- 


jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, I. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


CONVEYOR MAGNETS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

CONVEYORS, PAN OR 
APRON 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. 
St., Columbus, Ohio. 


Link-Belt Co., 910 5. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Co., Au- 


Fourth 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, I 

CONVEYORS, PANS AND 
FLIGHTS 


Hend.ick Manufacturing 
pany, Carbondale, Pa. 


CONVEYORS, SCREW 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 5. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


Com- 


Co., Au- 


— 


A Quarter Century 
Experience Building 


ZINC 
COAL and LEAD 


Mine Equipment 


enables us to offer you some- 
thing money cannot buy—a 
reputation for good goods, 
honest service, and fair prices 


Our Line is Complete 
Detail Catalog on Request 


UNITED IRON WORKS, Inc. 


General Offices: KANSAS CITY, MO. 


SERV'CE 


M-S-A Carbon Monoxide 


Detector 


Coal mines, metal 
mines, wherever 
there is danger of 
this insidious gas, 
it is detected in- 
stantly with this 
dependable device 


Squeeze the bulb, 
then read the scale. 
Simple, positive— 
needed in every 
mine. Immediate 
shipment. 


Send for folder. 


MINE SAFETY APPLIANCES COMPANY 


Chamber of Commerce Bldg. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Commerce Bldg., Pittsburg,;Kan. 808 Post Street, 
Seattle, Wash. 2400 N. Broad St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
82 Fulton St., New York. 4236 King St., Denver, Col. 
Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 403 Monadnock Bldg., Chicago, 
Ill. 268 Market St., San Francisco, Calif. First 
Nat. Bank Bldg., Benton, Ill. Chamber of Commerce 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


‘Everything for Mine and Industrial Safety" 


The 
Streeter-Amet 


Weight Recorder 


Gives an accurate automatic 
printed weight of each tipple 
car as it passes over the scale 
platform. 


By substituting this mechan- 
ical accuracy for human falli- 
bility the cost of weighing 
and the chance of errors in 
tipple weights are both mate- 
rially reduced. 

Complete Descriptive Bulletin 

on Request 


Streeter- Amet Weighing 
and Recording Co. 


1101 Ravenswood Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


Are successfully handling a large number of complex 
ores today. We would be interested in testing a sample 
of your ore. Dings high-tensity Magnetic Separators 
may have an important place on your flow sheet, 
simplify your process, or give better extraction. Why 
not investigate the possibility? Write today 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co. 


HOME OFFICE AND WORKS 
100 Smith Street 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
BRANCHES 
NEW YORK, 52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
DENVER, 1718 California Street, 
DETROIT, 18 Columbia Street, West , 
RICHMOND, VA. 905 Fourth Avenue 


—— 
(DINGS 


CORE DRILLING 

H. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


COUPLINGS 
Nicholson, W. H 
Barre, Pa. 


COUPONS 
Allison C 


» & Co., Wilkes- 


F Co., Ind poli 
Ind. 

CRANES 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


CRUSHERS 

Allis-C halmers Mfe. 
kee, Wis. 

American Pulverizer Co.. oo and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, M 

jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St.. 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo 


Steph 


Co., Milwau- 


& Supply Co., 


Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co.. 
City, Mo. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


CRUSHERS, COAL 

American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellisvi 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. ‘Fourth 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Kansas 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 
United Iron Works Co., Kansas 


City, Mo. 


CRUSHER (Proctors) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
CRUSHING PLANTS, COKE 
American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth Se... 
Columbus. Ohio. 

CYANIDE 


American Cyanamid Co... New York, 
¥. 


DERRICKS AND DERRICK 
FITTINGS 


James H. Channon Mfg. 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


DESIGNERS OF PLANTS 
Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
Bidg., Chicago, Hl. 


Mfg. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Ohio 


Co., 227 


Mime Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, 
Roberts & Schaefer Ce., MeCor- 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. Terre 
Haute, Ind 
Wellman-Lewise Co., Hibernian 


Bidg.. Los Angeles. Calif. 
DIAMOND CORE DRILL 
CONTRACTING 
Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 
DOORS, AUTOMATIC MINE 
American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
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DRAG LINES 
Denver ae Drill Mfg. Co., 


ver, 


DRIFTERS, DRILL 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co.. 
ver, Colo. 


DRILLS (Blast Hole) 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co.. 


Colo. 


Den- 
Den- 


Denver, 


DRILLS, CORE 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney,. Pa. 


DRILLS, ELECTRIC 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Jeftrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio 


Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


DRILLS, HAMMER 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Lolo. 


DRILLS 
Coal) 
Ohio Brass Co.. Mansfield, Ohio. 


DRILLS, PNEUMATIC 
— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver. 
Lolo. 


(Hand Operated 


DRILLS, PROSPECTING 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


DRILLS, ROCK 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
STEEL SHARPEN- 


PP noe Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 


DRUMS (Hoisting, Haulage) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connelisville, Pa. 

DRUMS (Magnetic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St... Milwaukee, Wis. 


DRYERS, ORE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
DUMPERS, ROTARY 


Car-Dumper & Equipment 
Chicago, Ill. 

Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ul. 


DUMP CARS 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


DYNAMITE 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. IL. 
Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 
DYNAMOS 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


man Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
Place and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Co., 


tl. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East ¢ Pitteburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL APPARATUS 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mfg. 


Westinghouse Elec. & 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner 
Haute, Ind. 


ELECTRIC HOISTING MA- 
CHINERY 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, Ill. 


ELECTRIC LOCOMOTIVES 


con Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Inc., Terre 


Geodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRIC MINE SUPPLIES 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
ELECTRICAL SUPPLIES 


Electric Service Supplies Co., l7th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 
sa Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfe. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


ELECTRO MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


ELEVATORS 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
cora, Ill. 


ELEVATORS, BUCKET 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago. IL. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. 
rora, Ill. 


100 


Co., Au- 


Co., Au- 


ELEVATOR MACHINERY 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co.. 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., 
rora, Hil. 


Au- 


ELIMINATORS 


Nicholson, W. H. 
Barre, Pa. 


ENGINES 
Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 


New York City. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 
or 


& Co. Wilkes- 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New 
City. 


——_ 
0. 
| 


| Grbos Wire Rope 


G: 


| ROEBLING 


Fight Decay with Carbosota 
| 


|| You're paying two and three prices for your 
“temporary’’ structures, if you are not fighting 
|| decay with a good wood preservative like Car- 
bosota Liquid Creosote Oil, the recognized 
standard for non-pressure treatments. 

For further details address 


| The wire rope of quality 


The company 1840—1920 


|| New York Chica, Philadelphia Boston eae 
|| St. Louis Cleveland Cincinnati Pittsbur John A. Roebling s Sons Company 
|| Detroit New Orleans ham Kansas ty 
|| Minneapolis Dallas ashville Syracuse TRENTON, N. J. 
|| Salt Lake City Seattle Panis Atlanta 
|| Duluth Milwaukee Bangor Washington 
Johnst n Leb 7 t n ‘oledo 
Columb Richmond Latrobe Bethlehem 


Elizabeth Buffalo Baltimore Omaha 
Houston Denver Jacksonville 


| ‘THE BARRETT COMPANY, Limited: Montreal E B N 


Toronto Winnipeg Vancouver St. John, N. B. 
} _Halifax. N.S. 


At Your Service 


If You Have 


Business in Washington with any of the govern- 
ment departments, the American Mining Congress 
will be glad to serve its active members without 
charge, in any way consistent with its purposes, 
either in obtaining information, securing public 
documents, in advising as to the progress of legis- 
lation or in the consideration of complaints. 

The American Mining Congress is an organization 
of service. Write us how we may serve you. 


The American 
Munsey Bldg. Weehingten, D. C. 
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ENGINES, GAS AND GASO- 
LINE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Corp., 115 Broadway, New Y 
City. 


ENGINES (Hoisting and 
Hauling) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


ENGINES, OIL 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


ENGINES, STEAM 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ENGINEERS 


li. R. Ameling Prospecting Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 

Hunt. Robert & 
Exchange, Chicago, Il. 

Indiana Laboratories Co., 
mond, Ind. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc.. Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, 

Jeffrey Go. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus. Ohio 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 

Wellman-Lewis Co.,. Hibernian 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Co., 
Co., 


Insurance 


Ham- 


McCor- 


EXPANSION JOINTS 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


EXPLOSIVES 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Du Pont Powder Co., Wilmington, 
del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 
Del. 

Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


FANS, VENTILATING 

Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Connellsville, Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 


, 
Jemvey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Vulean Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre; 
Pa. 
Westinghouse Elec., & Mfz. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


FEEDERS, ORE 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, 


Co., 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co.. Au- 
rora. Ill. 

FILTERS (Water) 

Wm. B. Seaife & Sons Co., Oak- 


mont, Pa, 
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FILTER CLOTH (Metallic) 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
uis, Mo. 


FITTINGS (Ground) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


FITTINGS PIPE (Malleable 
and Cast Iron) 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill, 


FLOTATION OILS 
The Barrett Co., 17 Battery Place, 
New York City. 

General Naval Stores Co., 90 West 
St., New York City. 


FLOW METERS 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 


FORGINGS 

Allis-C Mfg. 
kee, 

James i. Cc hannon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St.. Chicago, Il. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co.. 
Denver, Colo. 


FORGED STEEL BALLS 
Mine Equipment & Supply 
Denver, Colo. 


FRAMES 
Wellman-Lewis 
Bldg., 


FROGS AND SWITCHES 
Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 


FURNACES, MECHANICAL 
ROASTING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co , Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

GASKETS 

Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


GEARS 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

— Electric Co., Schenectady 


Co., Milwau- 


Co., 


Co., Hibernian 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

GENERAL SHEET AND 


LIGHT STRUCTURAL 
WORK 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

GENERATORS AND GEN- 
ERATING SETS 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 
GONGS (Pneumatic Signal) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
GREASES 


Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


GRINDING BALLS 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


(Insulated Trol- 

ley 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
ona Cambria Sts., Pa. 
hio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


HANGERS (Sanitary Clothes) 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 


HAULAGE SUPPLIES (Elec- 
tric) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


HEADLIGHTS, ARC AND 
INCANDESCENT 

Electric Service Supplies Co 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., P: 


17th 


ono Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
HIGH INTENSITY MAG- 
NETS 


Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


HOISTS, ELECTRIC 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ce, Wis. 

Connellsville Mfg. & Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Lidgerwood ae Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York Cit 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave.. 
Chicago, I. 

McCor- 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
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mick Bldz., Chicago, Il. 


Pa. 

Wellman-Seaver Morgan Co., Cleve- 
land, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
— 115 Broadway, New York 
lity. 


HOISTS, PORTABLE 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Il. 

Lidgerwood Mfg. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


HOISTS, STEAM 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 
Lidgerwood Mf g- Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 
Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 
United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 
Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 
a. 


HOISTS (Room & Gathering) 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Holmes, Robert & Bros., 
Danville, Ill. 

Lidgerwood Mf«. Co., 96 Liberty St., 
New York City. 


HOISTING ROPES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


HOSE, AIR 
Goodrich Co., 
io. 
United States Rubber Co., 

York City. 


Kansas 


The B. F., Akron, 


New 


=== 


ASBESTOS PRODUCTS 
Pipe Coverings 
Vulcanized Fibre, Sheets, Tubes and Rods 


Mica Insulations 


BRATTICE CLOTHS: Jutex—Non-Inflammable. Pylox—Waterproof and Non-Inflam- 
mable Jute. Dutex—Duck, Non-Inflammable and Waterproof. Bratex—Duck, 
Non-Inflammable. Black Jack Waterproof. 


OLD SAIL CLOTH 
MIKESELL BROTHERS Co. 156-178 North LaSalle St., CHICAGO 


Automatic Reclosing 
Circuit Breaker 
The Circuit Breaker with Brains 


KNOWS" 


NOT ONLY WHEN 
TO OPEN 


BUT ALSO 


WHEN TO 
RECLOSE 


AND DOES IT 


AUTOMATICALLY 
Let’s Get Acquainted 


The Automatic Reclosing 


Circuit Breaker Co. 
COLUMBUS, OHIO 


SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 


Coupon Books 


for 


Mine Commissaries 


On 


MERCHANDISE 


The best method of handling sales. 
They save time and money—Stop 
leaks—Prevent errors—In use for 
a quarter century. 
For Prices, Samples and 
Catalogues, Write 


Allison Coupon Company 


Indianapolis Indiana, U.S. A. 


FULL AUTOMATIC BREAKERS 


To insure uninterrupted 
service from your trolley 
lines, use 


‘*Elreco’’ 


line material. 


“Sure Grip’? Clamp 


Catalog on request 
Combination Mine Hange 


| ELECTRIC RAILWAY EQUIPMENT CO., Cincinnati, Ohio 


th 


| 
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HOSE (Rubber) 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 


io. 
United States Rubber Co., New 
York City. 


HYDRAULIC MACHINERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City 


INDUSTRIAL HOUSING 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


INSTRUMENTS, ELEC- 
TRICAL 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


INSULATING MATERIAL, 
ELECTRIC 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


INSULATING TAPE AND 
CLOTH 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila.. Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Hl. 


INSULATORS, FEEDER 
WIRE 


Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, io. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS, SECTION 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


INSULATORS (Porcelain) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield. Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh. Pa. 


INSULATORS (Third Rail) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATORS (Trolley) 
General Electric Co., Schenectady. 
Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
INSULATED WIRE AND 
CABLE 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chi- 


cago, 
Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


1” 


JACKS 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, tli. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


JIGS 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


JOINTS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


KILNS (Rotary) 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


KILNS (Rotary Ore Nodul- 
izers) 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


LAMPS, ARC AND INCAN- 
DESCENT 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LAMPS (Carbon) 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


LAMPS, ELECTRIC 


Coa Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LEATHER BELTING 
Chicago Belting Co., Chicago, Il. 


LEATHER (Valves, Packings, 
Specialties) 
Chicago Belting Co.. Chicago, Ill. 


LIGHTNING ARRESTERS 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


LOADING BOOMS 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, IL. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, HL. 


LOADING MACHINES 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knuxville, 
Tenn. 


LOCOMOTIVE COALING 
STATIONS 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 

LOCOMOTIVES, ELECTRIC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. 


McCor- 


MeCor- 


Goodman M‘g. Co., Chicago, UL. 

Ironton Engine Co., lronton, Ohio. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


Mancha Storage Battery Loco- 
motive Co., St. Louis. Mo. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 


East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


LOCOMOTIVES, GASOLINE 

Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre, 


LOCOMOTIVES, RACK RAIL 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STEAM 
Vulcan Iron Works, Wilkes-Barre. 
a. 


LOCOMOTIVES, STORAGE 
BATTERY 
Co Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Ironton Engine Co., Ironton, Ohio. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Battery Loco- 
uis, Mo. 


Mancha Storage 
motive Co., St. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

LUBRICATORS 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 


MAGNETIC CONCENTRA- 
TORS 

D'ngs Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC DRUMS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (High Intensity) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETIC PULLEYS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee. Wis. 


MAGNETS (Electro) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MAGNETS (Standard and 
Special) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


MATS AND MATTING 
Electric Service Supplies Co.. 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MECHANICAL ENGINEERS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., 
Haute, Ind. 


MICA 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Il. 


MILLS, BALL 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MILLS, STAMP 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

Wellman-Lewis Co., Hibernian 
Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 


MINE COCKS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, I. 


Inc., Terre 


What Are You Doing With That Prospect ? 


Consult with us as to its development. We will contract for 
all or any part of the work—Developing the prospect; 
building your mill, cyanide plant, or smelter; roads, trams or 
railroads; dams and pipe lines. Our engineers have had many 
years of practical mining experience. Write for estimates. 


WELLM AN LEWIS CO., LOS ANGELES, 


O-B Bulldog—An Old Favorite 

Recently Improved | 


% MORE CAKE 


= ‘rican Filters give 50 per cent. more 
cake per unit of filter area when running 
at the same speed and vacuum as an- 
other type of vacuum filter in wide use 
today. 


0-B TROLLEY CLAMP 


O-B Clamps are made to hold | 
the trolley. They do it. 


Unusual strain comes. They 
| 


| 
| This is the usual American performance. 
AMERICANS FOR GREATER ECONOMY 
Write for bulletin, find out why Ameri- 


cans excel and let our engineers help to 


a solve your problem. 
J 


hold. 


Only a wrench can loosen the 
grip of an O-B Trolley Clamp. 


Several types for all sizes and 
style of wire. 


UNITED FILTERS CORPORATION 
Kelly and Sweetland Pressure Filters. American Con- 
tinuous Filters. Sweetland’s Patent Metallic Filter 

Cloth. United Filter Presses 
65 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Salt Lake City. Los Angeles. San Francisco. Chicago. 


THE OHIO BRASS CO. 
Mansfield, Ohio 


Cable Address: “‘Unifilter’’ 
Codes: Western Union Five etter 


The Connellsville Manufacturing and 
Mine Supply Company 


Connellsville, Pa. 


If you need any cost reducing 
mine equipment, write us. 


The Cage, Hoist and Fan Builders 
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MINE DOORS, AUTOMATIC 


American Mine Seer Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. 


Louis, Mo. 


MINE RESCUE APPARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


MINING ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., 
Haute, Ind. 


MINING MACHINES 
Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Co., St. 


Terre 


MINING MACHINES CHAIN 
AND PUNCHER 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Forty-eighth 
_ and Halstead St., Chicago, 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


MINING MACHINES (Elec- 
tric 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Ill. 
Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
lumbus, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


MINING MACHINERY 
James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 
Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 
Colo. 
Dinwiddie Steel & Mfg. Co., St. 
uis, Mo. 


Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


MINE CAR HITCHINGS 
Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 


MINE CAR TRUCKS 

Hockensmith Wheel & Mine Car 
Co., Penn Station, Pa. 

MINERAL MAGNETIC SEP- 
ARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 

Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

MINE SIGNALS 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


MINE SUPPLIES 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 

MINING EQUIPMENT 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


100 


17th 


ee, Wis. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co. 5 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


N. Y. 
Worthington Pump & Machinery 


Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


MOTOR CONTROL APPA- 
RATUS 


Electric Co., Schenectady, 
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MOTORS 


FIFE, CAST IRON 


i Electric Co., Sch tady, 

Goodman Mfg. Co., Chicago, Tl. 

Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


NODULIZERS, ORE 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, Wis. 
OILS, FLOTATION, CREO- 
SOTE 


The Barrett Company, New York 
City. 


OIL AND GREASE CUPS 

Ohio Grease Co., Loudenville, Ohio. 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


ORE, BUYERS AND SELL- 
ERS OF 

Illinois Zinc Co., Peru, Ill. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N J. 


Phelps-Dodge Corporation, New 
York City. 

ORE CRUSHERS 

Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 


Denver, Colo. 
ORE FEEDERS 


Mine Equipment 
Denver, Colo. 


ORE SAMPLERS 


& Supply Co.. 


Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


ORE SEPARATORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

OXYGEN BREATHING AP- 
PARATUS 


Mine Safety Appliances Co. 


PACKING 


The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


PERFORATED METALS 


Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
PERMISSIBLES, Explosives 


Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington. Del. 
du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 
Giant Powder Co., Wilmington, 

Del. 
= Powder Co., Wilmington. 


Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


PICKING TABLES 

ba E. Holloway Co., Cleveland, 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il. 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, 
Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 


rora, Ill. 


PIPE BENDS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ul. 


h Mine Car Co., Penn 
Pa. 


PIPE COVERINGS 
Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


PIPE (Wood) 
Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 


POWDER, BLASTING 

Atlas Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

du Pont Powder Co., The E. L., 
Wilmington, Del. 

Ciant Powder Co., Wilmington, Del. 

Hercules Powder Co., Wilmington, 


Del. 
Illinois Powder Co., St. Louis, Mo. 
National Fuse & Powder Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 


POWER SHOVELS 
Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


POWER TRANSMISSION 
MACHINERY 
Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


ee, 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Il 

Ad 


P Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


PROSPECTING DRILLS 


Hoffman Bros., Punxsutawney, Pa. 


PULLEYS (Magnetic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


PULVERIZERS, COAL AND 
COKE 


American Pulverizer Co., 18th and 
Austin Sts., St. Louis, Mo. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 


PUMPS, CENTRIFUGAL 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

United Iron Works Co., 
City, Mo. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York 

ity 


PUMPS, MILL 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
115 Broadway, New York 


PUMPS, MINE 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

United Iron Works, Kansas City, 

o. 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
‘orp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS (Electric) 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellavilie, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 


PUMPS (Gathering or Dip) 

Connellsville Mf, Supply 
Co., Connellsville, P 

The Deming Co., Ohio. 


PUMPS, POWER 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

The Deming Co., Salem, Ohio. 

Com Electric Co., Schenectady. 


Kansas 


aly 


ply 


ly. 


Services: 


Coal-Mine Engineering 
Surveying, Surface and Un- 
derground. 

Appraisals and Valuations, 
"Pechnical Examinations and 

eports. 

Designing of Tipples. 

Steel and Wood, and 

their complete 
Mechanical and Electrical 
Equipment. 

Mine Buildings, Power Plants, 
Industrial Housing. 

Municipal and Private 

ater and Sewerage Sys- 
stems, Sewage Disposal 
Plants. 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc. 
ENGINEERS AND ARCHITECTS 


Formerly Shourds-McCormick Co. 


HARRIS TRUST BEDG. 
111-117 West Monroe Street 
CHICAGO, Ill. 


TRIBUNE BLDG. 
721-752 Wabash Avenue 
TERRE HAUTE, IND. 


Services: 


Designing of Steel, 
Reinforced Concrete and 
Timber Structures. 
Bridges, Roadways, and 
Land Drainage. 
Commercial, Factory and 
School Buildings. 
Heating and Ventilation 
of Buildings. 
Churches, Residences, 
Apartment-houses, 
Hospitals 
Landscape Designing. 
Parks, Boulevards and 
Private Estates. 


Manufacturers of 


“National” Brands 
Safety Fuse 


For use in all mining, quarry 
and agricultural blasting 


THE 
NATIONAL FUSE & POWDER 
COMPANY 


Office and Factory 


DENVER COLORADO 


“EXPLOSIVES” 
Gold Medal | Dynamite 
Black Diamond 


Permissibles 


ALL GRADES TO FILL EVERY 
REQUIREMENT 


BLASTING SUPPLIES 


Illinois Mfg. Co. 


1548-51 PIERCE BUILDING - ST. LOUIS 
Works: Graften, Illinois 


Branch Offices: Chicago, Memphis, Kansas City 
And Many Other Distributing Points 


AMERICAN RING COAL 

CRUSHER | 
Produces 350 tons auto- 
matic stoker coal from R. 


of M. per hour, averaging | 
only 65 H. P. 


The Ring is the ‘‘WHY’”’ 
AMERICAN PULVERIZER CO. 
St. Louis, Mo. 
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PUMPS, STEAM 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


PUMPS, VACUUM 

Worthington Pump & Machinery 
Corp., 115 Broadway, New York 
City. 


RAIL BONDS 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co.. Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co.. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


RAILWAY SUPPLIES 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago. Ul. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


RESPIRATORS 
Goodrich Co., The B. F., Akron, 
Ohio. 


ROCK CRUSHERS 
Mine Equipment & Supply Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


RECEIVER SEPARATORS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave.. Chicago, Hl. 


ROCK DRILLS 

Denver Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Den- 
ver, Colo. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
. 


ROLLER BEARINGS 
Hyatt Roller Bearing mH 100 W 
fist St., New York, N. 


ROLLING MILL MACHIN- 
ERY 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co.. Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


ROPE, TRANSMISSION 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 


Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N. J. 


ROPE, WIRE 

American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 
and New York. 

James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St... Chicago, Hil. 

Roebling Sons, John A., Trenton, 
N, J. 


ROTARY DUMPS 
Car-Dumper & Equipment Co., 
Chicago, II. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 8S. 
Ave.. Chicago, Ill. 


SAFETY APPLIANCES, 
MINE 


Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Mine Safety Appliances Co. 

Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


Michigan 


SAFETY MAGNETS 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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SAMPLERS OF ORE 

Indiana Laboratories Co., Ham- 
mond, Ind. 

Ledoux & Co., Inc., 99 John St., 
New York. 


SAW RIGS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SCREENS 
Hendrick Mfz. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 
acobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 
Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 
Roberts & Schaefer Co., MeCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Hl. 
SCREENS (Gravity) 
Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 


SCREENS AND PERFOR- 
ATED SHEETING 

Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
ee, Wis. 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 


Ill. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Holmes & Bros., Inc., Robert, 
Danville, Ill. 

Jeffery Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

SCREENS, REVOLVING 

Chicago Perforating Co., Chicago, 
Ill. 

Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora, Ill. 

SCREENS, ROLLED SLOT 

Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., The, St. 
Louis, Mo. 


SEARCHLIGHTS 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 

General Electric Co., Schenectady. 

SEPARATORS (Electro Mag- 
netic) 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co.. 100 
Smith St.. Milwaukee, Wis. 


SEPARATORS (Magnetic, 
‘et) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 
SEPARATORS (Steam) 
Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


Ser, ARATORS (Steam & Oil) 
The Crane Co., S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Il. 


SHOVELS 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

SHOVELS (Steam, Gas and 
Electric) 

Myers- Whaley Company, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 

SIGNS 

Stonehouse Steel Sign Co... 9th and 
Larimer Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SIGNS (Enameled Steel) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


SIGNALS 
Stonehouse Steel Sign Co., 9th and 
Larimec Sts., Denver, Colo. 


SIGNAL SETS 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa 


SINKERS, ROCK DRILL 
—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver, 


SKIPS 

Connellsville Mfg. & Mine Supply 
Co., Connellsville, Pa. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


SMELTERS 

Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Il. 

Irvington Smelting & Refining 
Works, Irvington, N. J. 


SPELTER 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Tl. 


SPLICE, CABLE 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Ohio. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 

SPLICE, INSULATOR 


American Mine Door Co., Canton 
Ohio. 


SPLICE, TROLLEY WIRE 

American Mine Door Co., Cancion, 
Ohio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh. 
Pa. 


SPOUTS (Magnetic) 
Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 


STEEL (Mining) 
Midwest Steel & fron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


STEEL, REINFORCING 
— Mine Door Co., Canton, 
io. 


STOPERS, ROCK DRILL 
—— Rock Drill Mfg. Co., Denver. 
oO. 


STORAGE BATTERIES 


Edison Storage Battery Co., Orange, 
N. J. 


STORAGE BATTERIES, LO- 
COMOTIVES 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Mancha Storage Locomotive Co., 
St. Louis, Mo. 


STORES (Company Coupons) 
Allison Coupon Co., Indianapolis, 
Ind. 


STRUCTURAL ENGINEERS 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 
Haute, Ind. 


STRUCTURAL STEEL AND 
IRON 

Midwest Steel & Iron Works Co., 
Denver, Colo. 


SURVEYORS 


Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 


Haute, Ind. 


=== 
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BUILD! 


INDUSTRY NEEDS 


METALS & COAL 


REDUCE HOISTING AND HAULAGE 
EXPENSE BY USING 


DEWCO ELECTRIC HOISTS 


DENVER ENGINEERING WORKS 
DENVER, COLO. 


SOUTHWESTERN ENGINEERING CO. | 


Incorporated 


Engineers and Manufacturers 


K & K FLOTATION MACHINE 


Efficient, large capacity, relatively less 
floor space and power. 


HAMILL ORE FEEDERS 


Absolutely automatic. 


MacCAMY INTERCOOLERS 


Will increase the efficiency of your 
air compressor. 


The above are worthy of investiga- 


tion. Letustell you more. We will 
be pleased with the opportunity 


FLOTATION 
and 


CONCENTRATION 
ORE TESTING LABORATORY 


Los Angeles 


Calif., U.S. A. 
’ 


AMERICAN MINE 
DOORS 


SAFETY 
COMBINE ECONOMY 
EFFICIENCY 
Has no objectionable features 
Sure to please 
Can be rented or bought 
Rental price saved in a few days 
Purchase price saved in a few months 


k us to send full information. Mention 
if Member of Mining Congress 
THE AMERICAN MINE DOOR CO. 
Canton, Ohio 


THE CENTRAL Frog & SWITCH CO. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO 


Manufacturers 


FROGS-SWITCHES 


Crossovers,Crossings,Stands, 
Portable T k, Rail Braces 


and Trax erial of every 
»tion 


Prompt Shipment Write Us 


| 
| 
| 
\ 
AUTOMATIC MINE DOOR i 
} 
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SWITCHBOARDS, POWER 
Col Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


SWITCHBOARDS, TELE- 
PHONE 


Allis-Chalmers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 


SWITCHES (Disconnecting 
and Electric) 
Electric Service Supplies Co., 


and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N. Y. 


17th 


SWITCHES, FROGS AND 
CROSSINGS 
Central Frog & Switch Co., 


cinnati, Ohio 
Union Electric Co.. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Cin- 


SWITCHES AND FROGS, 
TROLLEY 


American Mine Door Co., Canton, 
Jhio. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Union Electric Co., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TIPPLES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder. Inc., Mar- 
quette Bidg., Chicago, Il 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 


McCor- 


TIPPLE DESIGNERS 


Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Ill. 
Shourds-Stoner Co., Inc., Terre 


Haute, Ind. 


TIPPLE EQUIPMENT 
Willis E. Holloway Co., 


Ohio. 

Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Blidg., Chicago, Ul. 

Jeffrey Mfg. Co.. 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., McCor- 
mick Bidg., Chicago, Il. 

Stephens-Adamson Mfg. Co., Au- 
rora. Ill. 


Cleveland, 


TRACKS, PORTABLE, RAIL, 
ETC, 

Central Frog & Switch Co., Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio. 

West Virginia Rail Co., Huning- 
ton, W. Va. 


1% 


TRANSFORMERS 
Mfg. Co., Milwau- 


kee, 
Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 

TRAPS 

Nicholson & Co., W. H., Wilkes- 
Barre, Pa. 


TROLLEY FROGS 


Central Frog & Switch Co., Johns- 
town, Pa 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


TROLLEY (Hangers and 
Clamps) 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY MATERIAL, 
OVERHEAD 


James H. Channon Mfg. Co., 227 
W. Erie St., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Railway Equipment Co., 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


TROLLEY WHEELS AND 
HARPS 


Electric Railway Equipment Co.. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 
Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. Co., 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


TRUCKS 


Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


TURBINES, STEAM 

Allis-Chambers Mfg. Co., Milwau- 
kee, Wis. 

Electric Co., Schenectady, 


Westinghouse Elec. & Mfg. 
East Pittsburgh, Pa. 


UNIONS 
The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Hl. 


VALVES 

The Crane Co., 838 S. Michigan 
Ave., Chicago, Ill. 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 

Ohio Brass Co., Mansfield, Ohio. 


Co., 


17th 


VULCANIZED FIBRE 


Mikesell Bros. Co., 156 N. La Salle 
St., Chicago, Ill. 


WAGON LOADERS 


Jeffrey Mfg. Co., 958 N. Fourth St., 
Columbus, Ohio. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Ill. 


WASHERIES 


Jacobsen & Schraeder, Inc., Mar- 
quette Bldg., Chicago, Ll. 

Link-Belt Co., 910 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Hl. 

Roberts & Schaefer Co., 
mick Bldg., Chicago, Ul. 


McCor- 


WATER SOFTENING AND 
PURIFYING APPARATUS 


Wm. B. Scaife & Sons Co., Oak- 
mont, Pa. 


WEIGHERS 
Indiana Laboratories Co., 


mond, Ind. 


Ledoux & Co., 


Ham- 


Inc., New York. 


WELDING APPARATUS, 
ELECTRIC ARC 


General Electric Co., Schenectady, 


WET MAGNETIC SEPARA- 
TORS 

Dings Magnetic Separator Co., 100 
Smith St., Milwaukee, Wis. 

WIRE AND CABLE 

Americal Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 


and New York. 
General Electric Co., Schenectady, 
N.Y 


Roebling Sons, The John A., 
Trenton, N. J. 
United States Rubber Co., New 


York City. 


WIRE CLOTH 


Ludlow-Saylor Wire Co., 
uis, Mo. 


The, St. 


WIRE ROPE AND FITTINGS 
American Steel & Wire Co., Chicago 


and New York. 


WORMS (Worm Wheel and 
Racks) 

Electric Service Supplies Co., 17th 
and Cambria Sts., Phila., Pa. 


ZINC (Rolled Sheets 
Strips) 


and 


Illinois Zine Co., Peru, Hl. 


— 


NEW YORK BUFFALO 


General Offices 


CHAMBER OF COMMERCE BUILDING 
CLEVELAND PITTSBURGH DETROIT 
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FORGED STEEL BALLS 
for ball mills MINE PUMPS 
If you want the most serviceable For All Mine Pumping Requirements 


ball made, get in touch with us 


THE MINE EQUIPMENT & SUPPLY CO. The Deming Company 


Foster Building, Denver, Colo. Salem Ohio 


Perferated Metal Screens | 


ELEVATOR BUCKETS BALANCES AND 
Flights, WEIGHTS 


for Scientific Purposes 
Made by 
= THOMPSON BALANCE CO. 


Hendrick Mfg. Co., Carbondale, Pa. | Denver, Colorado 


| 


Sold by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL COMPANY, Spartanburg, S. C. 


“CLINCHFIELD” 


Mined by 
CLINCHFIELD FUEL CORPORATION, Dante, Va. 


} 


| Bertha Coal Company | | 
DIAMOND” Brand 
| 
| 


SE RV T 


At Washington 


ASHINGTON has acquired a new significance since 

the unprecedented burdens of Government finance 
have staggered industry with the cost of war and its after- 
math. 

MAINTENANCE of the United States now demands 
five billion dollars per year—collected by the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue. 


COLLECTION of five billion dollars, largely self-as- 
sessed, inevitably means uncertainty and economic stress‘in 


the process, under any tax law. The present code provokes ~ 


genuine confusion that can only be ameliorated by genuine 
co-operation between the taxpayer and the Treasury 
Department. 

The American Mining Congress, acting as an unofficial 
intermediary, is striving to be of aid both to you and the 
Revenue Bureau in solving the peculiar problems that 
inherently attach to the mineral industry. 

The American Mining Congress, an organization of 
service, representing the basic industry of forty-two states, 
speaks 

FOR YOU 


Write 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


MUNSEY BUILDING 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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PENNSYLVANIA SMELTING CO. 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 


WORKS: CARNEGIE, PA. 
P.C.C. & St. L. R. R. 


PIG LEAD 


WE BUY NUGGETS 
GOLD DUST OR ORES 


We have had so many occasions to buy ores, con- 
centrates, amalgam, bullion or nuggets, containing 
gold, silver or platinum, that we are now purchasing 
this material in both small and large quantities. Ship 
them to us, by mail or express. We will send you by 
return mail the highest market value in spot cash, and 
will return your goods within ten days if you are not 
satisfied with the amount we send you. Small shippers 
given the same prompt, careful attention as large 
shippers. Nothing is too small or too large for us to 
handle. We buy anything containing gold, silver or 
platinum. Bank references 


THE OHIO SMELTING & REFINING CO. 
214 LENNOX BLDG CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Wilmot En¢gineering 
Company 
Hazleton, Pennsylvania 

Manufacturers of 
Improved Breaker Machinery 


for Conveying, Crushing, Sizing 
and Cleaning Anthracite Coal 


BRATTICE CLOTH 
Jute Duck 

Non-inflammable and Waterproof 
ELECTRICAL MATERIAL CO. | 


618 W. Jackson Blvd. 
CHICAGO 


The 
WEST VIRGINIA 
RAIL CO. 
Manufacturers 
Light Steel Rails 
and Accessories 


12, 16, 20, 25, 30, 35, 
40, 45 Ibs. per yd. 


Mills and General 
Offices 


Huntington, 
W. Va. 


Don't Trust to blind Luck 
Use discretion, post unmis- 
takable SIGNS of Danger and 
Caution 

Create a SAFETY ATMOS- 
PHERE -- educate your em- 


—— ployee and public in Safety 
THE HELPING HAND Reduce Compensation and 


Public Liability Premiums and increase efficiency by 
posting and using 


ACCIDENT PREVENTION SIGNS AND TAGS. 


The Stonehouse Steel Sign Co. Denver 


WE-FU-GO AND SCAIFE 


PURIFICATION SYSTEMS 
SOFTENING & FILTRATION 
FOR BOILER FEED ANDO 
ALL INDUSTRIAL USES 


WM.B SCAIFE & SONS CO. PITTSBURGH, PA. 


CORE DRILLING 


H. R. Ameling Prospecting 
Company 


DIAMOND DRILL 
CONTRACTORS 


ROLLA, MISSOURI 
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American Mining Congress 


OFFICERS AND COMMITTEES, 1920 


OFFICERS 


WELLs, President 
Harry L. Day, Vice-President 
B. Wentz, Second Vice-President 
E. L. Doneny, Third Vice-President 
J. F. Secretary 
Joun T. Burns, Assistant a 
Georce H. Bartey, Counsel 
N. Laware, Econom 
H. W. Sarru, Chief War Division 
Rosert G. Witson, Tax Division 
EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE 
WELLS Water Douctas 
=. P. MATHEWSON 


DIR! CTORS 
T. Brewster, St. Louis, Mo. 
Denver, Colo. 
D. B. Wentz, Philadelphia, Pa. 
Joun C. Howarp, Salt Lake City, Utah 
Samuet A. Tayton, Pittsburgh, Ba. 
L. A. Frrepman, Lovelock, Nevada 
Cant Scuouz, Chicago, Ill. 
Hanry L. Day, Wal face, Idaho 
Cuar.es S. Kerra, Kansas City, Mo. 
Wa rer Dovuetas, New York 
E. L. Doneny, Los Angeles, Calif. 
E. P. Matnewson, New York 


STATE VICE-PRESIDENTS 


J. B. McCrary, 1109 Brown Marx Bldg., Birmingham, Ala. 

Joun A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 

Canmicnakt, Arizona Copper Company, Clifton, 
riz. 

Ross Brake, Batesville, Arkansas. 

Geo. W. Starr, Grass Valley. California. 

Geo. E. Collins, 414 Boston Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 

Geo. L. Pratt, Third Nat. Bank Bldg., Atlanta, Georgia. 

Jenome J. Day, Wallace, Idaho 

J. C. Kousem, Terre Haute, Indiana. 

H. C. Apams, Peerless Coal Company, McCormick Bldg. 


Chicago, Illinois. 


Joun M. Sutty, Hurley, New Mexico. 
Sipney J. Jennincs, 120 Broadway, New York City, 


New York. 

O. M. Biisanz, Baxter Springs, Kansas. 

ALexanber Batre, Jr., Baskett, Kentucky. 

>. Ver Hotman, Holman Oaks, Rockland, Maine. 

Frank P. Kwyicut, 50 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Gorpon R. Campse t, care of Calumet & Arizona Mining 
Company, Calumet, Michigan. 

W. Ports, Deerwood, Minnesota. 

Epcar Wa.iowern, Keystone Hotel, Joplin, Missouri. 

Frank A. Mantey, 910 Fisher Bldg., Illinois. 

C. B. Lakenan, McGill, Nevada. 

Hansen Evesmitu, 310 8th Street, S., Fargo, North Dakota 

W. R. Wooprorp, 744 Rockefeller Bldg. Cleveland, Ohio. 

Rosert M. Berrts, ‘Cornucopia, Oregon. 

. F. Ropinson, Commerce Mining & Royalty Co., Miami, 

Oklahoma. 

S. D. Wanniner, Philadelphia, Pa. 

H. L. Scaire, Clinton, South Carolina. 

J. M. Overton, 901 Stahiman Bldg., Nashville, Tennessee. 

Imer Pert, 404 Dooly Block, Salt Lake C ity, Utah. 

Lee Lone, Dante, Virginia. 

Conrap Wotr.e, Yale Hotel, Chewelah, Washington. 

O. C. Inwin, Berlin, Wisconsin. 

Geo. T. Watson, Fairmont, West Virginia. 

B. B. Brooks, Casper, Wyoming. 


COMMITTEES, 1920 


FEDERAL TAXATION 


Paut ArnmitaGE, 233 Broadway, NewYork City, New York. 
A. Scorr THompson, Miami, Oklahoma. 
Joun C. Howarp, Utah Oil Refining Co., Salt Lake City, 


Utah. 
Geonce E. Hotmes, 15 Williams Street, New York City, 
Los Angeles, Calif. 


New York. 
E. L. Doneny, Security Bldg., 
R. C. Auten, Kirby Bldg., Cleveland, Ohio. 
A. P. Ramsteprt, Wallace, Idaho. 
BLUE SKY LEGISLATION 
A. G. Mackenzie, 304 Boston Bldg., Salt Lake City, Utah. 


M. B. Tomsttn, 324 Tabor Opera House Block, Denver, 
Colorado. 
J. E. Curry, Bisbee, Arizona. 
Rospert I. Kerr, 625 Market Street, San Francisco, 
California. 
UNIFORM COAL MINE REPORTS 
S. A. Tayztor, 2nd Nat. Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, Penn- 


sylvania. 

Cart Scuouz, 802 Virginian Land Bank Bldg., 
West Virginia. 

A. H. Lanp, Huntington, West Virginia. 

Morton L. Goutp, 701 Terminal Bldg., 
Indiana. 

G. H. Carenton, Box 601, Charleston, West Virginia. 


Charleston, 


Indianapolis, 


ALASKAN AFFAIRS 


Joun A. Davis, Fairbanks, Alaska. 


Fatcon Josiin, 2203 L. C. Smith Bldg., Seattle, Wash- 
ington. 

Bart L. Taane, 408 Crocker Bldg., San Francisco, Cali- 
fornia. 


COOPERATION 


American Mining Congress & American Institute of Min- 
ing & Metallurgical Engineers 


A. M. Cc. 


Henry Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City 
A. Cressy Monnison, 42nd Street Bldg., New York City. 
J. E. Spunn, Hill Building, New York City. 

W. R. Incais, 115 Broadway, New York City. 

J. R. Fintay, Room 802, 45 Cedar St., New York City. 
Danievt B. Wentz, Land Title Bldg., Philadelphia, Pa. 


A. 1. M. & M. 
E. P. Matrnewson, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
W. L. Saunpens, 11 Broadway, New York C sity. 
Watrer Dovctas, 99 John Street, New York Cit 
Bensamin B. Toayer, 42 Broadway, New York City. 
Epwin Lup ow, 149 Broadway, New York Cit 
SAMUEL TAYLor, Second National Bank Bldg., Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. 
TARIFF 
Victor Bannpt, 189 Tunnel Road, Berkeley, Calif 
W. E. Perris, Cincinnati, Ohio. 
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E. A. Dickey, San Francisco, California. 

B. F. Paiturpson, New York City, New York. 

A. B. Conxuin, Clay Graphite Co., Ashland, Alabama. 

A. G. Wooprurr, Garrisonville, Virginia. 

Orro Runt, Miners Bank Bldg., Joplin, Mo. 

Netson Frankutn, 603 Symes Bldg., Denver, Colorado. 
Evucene Day, Wallace, Idaho. 

E. M. Giem, Box 4, Shafter, Texas. 


COOPERATION (INT. REV. DEPT.) 


J. F. American Mining 
Munsey Bldg., Washington, 
Joun T. Barnett, 1024 Lafayette St., Denver, Colorado 
Paut Anmirace, 2174, 233 Broadway, New York City. 

L. C. Borie, Kansas City, Mo. 
Russa C. Burien, Chicago, Illinois. 


COAL EXPORTS 


Dn. Henny Mace Payne, Machinery Club, New York City. 

Geo. 8. Rice, Bureau of Mines, Washington, dD. Cc. 

Joun C. CALLAHAN, New York City. 

Waxken, Guarantee Trust Co., 

Cuas. 8. Atiten, Wholesale Coa! Trade 
York, New York City. 


Congress, 841 


New York City. 
Ass'n. of New 
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LEDOUZX & COMPANY, 


NEW YORE 


Sample and Assay Ores and 


Metals 


Having representatives at buyers’ works we 
receive, weigh, sample and assay consignments 
representing the sellers in transactions. 
We are not dealers or refiners. 


Laboratory and Office: 99 John Street 


Robert W. Hunt Jno. J. Cone 
Jas. C. Hallsted D. W. McNaugher 


ROBERT W. HUNT & CO. 
Engineers 
Bureau of Inspection, Tests and Consultation 
2200 Insurance Exchange, 
Chicago 

Mining Engineers and Chemists 
Inspection Construction Materials and 
Machinery at Point of Manufacture. 


Phelps Dodge Corporation 


99 JOHN STREET 


NEW YORK 
“C Q” “P.D. Co.” 
ELECTROLYTIC CASTING 


ILLINOIS ZINC COMPANY 
PERU, ILLINOIS 
Manufacturers of 
Selected Brass SPELTER, Sulphuric Acid 
Rollers of ZINC in SHEETS 
PLATES and STRIPS 


Special sizes of zinc cut to order in squares 
and circles, battery plates, etchers’, engrav- 
ers’ and lithographers’ plates. Paper and 
card makers’ sheets. 


W. Fisher, Eastern Sales Agent 


203 Broadway 
Tel. Cortland 1981 NEW YORK 


| effect upon flotation to that obtained by having a 


Janney FLOTATION MACHINES 


are made in two sizes: The “Little” Janney for mills 
treating up to 100 tons of ore per day, and the ‘’Stand- 
ard” for mills treating 100 tons or more perday. They 
get the last possible pound of mineral and produce a 
high grade concentrate. 
oth are adaptable to treatment of all ores amenable 

to flotation. 

The Janney patented circulating feature has a similar 
screened or classified circulating load through any 
crushing medium. 


We make a specialty of testing ores by flotation. 
Send for illustrated booklets. 


Manufactured and Sold Exclusively by 
STIMPSON EQUIPMENT CO. 
Felt Building, Salt Lake City, Utah 


HAMILTON, BEAUCHAMP, WOODWORTH, Ine. 


METALLURGICAL ENGINEERS 


SPECIALTY: THE TREATMENT OF GOLD AND 
SILVER ORES, BY FLOTATION, BY CYANIDE, 
OR BY A COMBINATION OF BOTH PROCESSES 
Flotation of Copper, Lead, Zinc, and Other 
Minerals 
Tests made on Lots of 1 Ib. up to 5 Tons 
MILLS DESIGNED AND CONSTRUCTED, CON. 
SULTING AND EXPERT WORK UNDERTAKEN 
Laboratory and Office: 419 The Embarcadero, San 
rancisco 
Telephone: Sutter 5266 Cable Address: Hambeau 
Codes: West. Union; Bed. McNeill 


Irvington Smelting and 
Refining Works 


Buyers, Smelters and Refiners of 
Gold, Silver, Lead, Copper and Platinum 
Ores, Sweeps and Bullion 


Manufacturers of Copper Sulphate 


IRVINGTON :: NEW JERSEY 


N. Y. OPFICE—Charles Engelhard 
Hudson Terminal Building 30 Church Str ee 
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A. G. FISH, Pres. 


32nd AND BLAKE STREETS 


CHANGE OF NAME 


THE MIDWEST STEEL & IRON WORKS COMPANY 


FORMERLY JACKSON-RICHTER IRON WORKS CO. 
Largest stock of Steel Beams, Channels, Angles and Plates in the Rocky Mountain Region 


1. C. BOWER, Sec’y 


DENVER, COLO. 


The Indiana Laboratories Co. 


R. G. READ COMPANY 


Engineers and Contractors 


Manufacturers of 
Wyoming Automatic Eliminators, 
Steam Traps and Steam Separators, 
particularly adapted for mine service. 


Wilkes-Barre, Penna. 


~ Shippers’ Steel ona Comesete Dee 
signed, Furnished and Erected. 
Hammond, Ind. ies Mont. FISHER BUILDING CHICAGO 
W. H. NICHOLSON & CO. 


UNION ASSAY OFFICE, Inc. 


Assayers and Chemists 


BOX 1446 SALT LAKE CITY 


Orvis C. Hoffman 


HOFFMAN BROS. 


PUNXSUTAWNBY 
(Our Specialty—Testing Bitu — Coal Lands) 
Up-To-Date Equipments Expert Drill Runners. inquiries Sollelted 


Leon H. Hoffman 


SCREENS OF ALL KINDS 
Co. 


2th Place 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


BEACH & COMPANY 


ORE SAMPLERS AND SHIPPERS AGENTS 


Supervise weighing and sampling of ore shipments 
to 


Main Office: 204 Boston Bldg., Denver, Col. 


WALTER E. BURLINGAME 
CHEMIST, ASSAYER AND METALLURGIST 
Ore Shippers’ Agent Ore Testing 
1736 LAWRENCE ST. DENVER, COLORADO 
Established 1866 


JOHN BOYLE, JR. 
ATTORNEY-AT-LAW 
Patents 


B. S. in Mining Engineering and Metallurgy 
16 years in the examining prem the U.S. rs Office 
OURAY BLDG., WASHINGTON, D 


JOHN HERMAN, B:S.C. 
SCREENING BALL MILLS 
Ore Testing and Assaying 


514S.L.A. Los Angeles, Cal. 


ALONZO F. BARDWELL 
ASSAYER AND CHEMIST 
re Shippers’ Agent 
158 South West Temple St., Salt Lake City, Utah 


y GOODSELL SPECIALTY CO. (Not Inc.) 
Brokers and Manufacturers 
METALLIC and FIBROUS PACKINGS 
MILL and MINE SUPPLIES .- BABBITS 
Manufacturers’ Agents Advisers 
118 NORTH LA SALLE ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 
B. W. GOODSELL, Proprietor 
QUOTATIONS 


R.H. OFFICER & COMPANY 
ASSAYERS—CHEMISTS 
Salt Lake City, Utah Patronage Solicited 


SEELEY W. MUDD 
Mining Engineer 
1208 Hollingsworth Bldg. Los Angeles, Cal. 
Code: Bedford McNeill 


W.L. PIERS 
Assayer and Chemist 
Rare Metals and Analyses 


428 Eighteenth St Denver, Colo. 


H. F. RANDOLPH 
ELECTRICAL MINING ENGINEER 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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| Thorne, Neale & Company 


FRANKLIN BANK BUILDING 
1416 CHESTNUT STREET (9.00 A. M.-4.00 P. M.) 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Miners’ Agents and Wholesale Dealers 


ANTHRACITE and BITUMINOUS 


COAL 


Shipments via all Railroads, All Piers 


New York Office: No. 17 Battery Place 


BRANCH OFFICES: 
Baltimore Chicago Mauch Chunk, Pa. Buffalo Altcona, Pa. 


THE LEHIGH COAL AND 
NAVIGATION COMPANY 


MINERS OF 


ANTHRACITE COAL 


Best Since 1820”’’ 


437 CHESTNUT STREET 
PHILADELPHIA, PENNSYLVANIA | 
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The American Mining Congress 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS is a voluntary association sup- 
ported by the fees and dues of its members. It is striving to bring about: 


First—Safety and efficiency in mining operations. 

Second—Intelligent conservation with a view to the highest utilization and 
the prevention of waste of mineral resources. 

Third—tThe protection of mining investors against fraud and misrepresenta- 
tion; the stimulation of investment in real mining and to demonstrate that 
mining is a business and not a gamble. 

Fourth—Uniformity in state laws governing mining operations carried on 
under like conditions. 

Fifth—Such federal cooperation through research and investigation as will 
solve those problems of production, treatment and transportation which are 
essential to the highest development of the Mining Industry. 

Sixth—A solution of the economic problems underlying the coal industry. 

Seventh—A more complete cooperation between miner and operator through 
the settlement of diputes by the economical rule of reason, rather than by the 
wasteful method of strikes and lockouts, and to foster in every possible way 
those conditions which make for just, considerate and helpful employers and 
loyal workmen. 


If you are interested in this work, the appended application blank 
will show the way to help. ‘Come in and bring the neighbor who 
would join this movement. Mail application to 


The American Mining Congress 
Munsey Building, Washington, D. C. 


APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


I desire to be enrolled as a member of the 


AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS 


and herewith enclose $25.00 membership fees and dues for one year. 
($2.00 of which is designated as subscription to the Mining Congress Journal) 


Name 


Address 
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Link-Belt 
Coal Cutter 
Chain 


is a seven position chain, and 
is made to operate on all 
makes and styles of mining ma- 
chines, without any alterations. 


We guarantee it to wear longer than 
any similar chain on the market, and 
the bits to cut at least three times as 
much coal before requiring redressing. Let 


us send you further particulars. 


LINK-BELT COMPANY 


PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO 
Offices in Principal Cities 


The Link-Belt Coal Cutter Chain cuts 


more coal with less dust, because 
its action is like that of a band 


with Less Dust 


saw. The chain cuts ample 
clearance for its cutter bar or 
guide rails, thus eliminat- 
ing all dragging action 
and unnecessary fric- 
tion on the motor. 


Write 

for 
Special 
Folder 


INDIANAPOLIS 


, A Cuts More Coal 
| 


CUM 


was a sensation in the field of power 
transmission for it promised to combine 
in one belt the strength of steel with the 
gripping qualities of oak-tanned leather. 
The belt was of three plies—the two outer 
being leather and the center ply a thin strip 
of soft flexible steel. In theory the belt was 
perfect, but in practice it was a failure. The 
principle was 
right but the 
materials were 
wrong, for the 
heat developed 
Ai” by the contact 
ill of the belt with 
: i the pulley was 
retained by the 
|| thin strip of 
steel which in 
turn burned the 
leather and the 
steel crystal- 


l lized. 


Se years ago a belt was invented that 


wil 


White Strip belt 
on Griffin Mill in 
cement plant 


And so we developed our 
White Strip Belting. 


S steel could not be used it was obvious 
that if a substitute could be found that 
had approximately the strength and 

— of steel and that would not retain 

eat, the ideal superstrong belt could success- 
fully be produced. And so we developed and 
patented our White Strip belting, the strong- 
est belting known for the transmission of 
power. The center ply alone (White Strip is 
a 3-ply belt) has three times the tensile 
strength of single leather and White Strip 
belts are so strong that they can be worn 
until they are thin without impairing their 
strength to a noticeable degree 


and Care of 
(er CD A Study of Various Types of belting. 
Catalog and Belting Reference Book. 


Belting of Steel and Leather 


hica¢ 


A Strong Belt that is 
Practically Stretchless 


HITE Strip belting is practically 
W stretchless. There is just enough 

elasticity under loads to give life to [f 
the belt. without appreciable permanent 
stretch. For the hardest drives, where a 
belt must withstand a lot of punishnient 
and where other belting wears out quickly, 
White Strip is the ideal belt. 


WHITE STRIP IS MADE 
TO ORDER ONLY. 


Wrens Strip belts are made to order Ff 


only and all installations are first i 

approved by our Engineering Depart- 
ment. For many cold saws, centrifugals, 
Fuller mills, Griffin mills, roll drives, Rankin 
mills, attrition mills, Jordan drives, etc., there 
is no other belting that will last as long. Jf 
you have any of these drives in your plant [ 
or if you have any hard drives that are belt 
killers, send us a blue print, sketch, or 
description of the drive and we will tell you 
if White Strip will solve your difficulties. 


Belt on Vig 

cold saw 

in Steel and 
Iron Company 
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Send for these booklets Chi Bel 
all x Practical Information on the Use Itago fing | 
mew wor, Manudacturers of Belting" 
> 102 NORTH GREEN STREET Wie 
Caicaco, USA. Sear, WASH. 
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Light, Portable and Easily Handled 


Showing how coal is brought to conveyor by means of a scoop pulled by a Manila rope 
wrapped around « capstan on the machine. 


™ Jeffrey 38-A Pit Car Loader 


weighs only one ton—permanently mounted on Self-Propelling Truck. No loading or unloading— 
Motor and machinery are located in the center of the Conveyer, over the point where it is pivoted to 
the Truck—one man can, by bearing down on the rear end, tip up front end of machine sufficiently 
to allow it to clear the track when moving from place to place. 


For best results the mine 
should be laid out system- 
atically with just enough 
loading machines in each 
section to keep one cut- 
ting machine busy. For in- 
stance, Figure 1 shows a system of 
ten rooms. In rooms I to § are 
loading machines; in rooms 6 to 10 
a Shortwall machine. Each room 
is loaded out in half a shift—one 
gathering Locomotive will handle 
) Villu cars for the five loading machines, 
if fairly good-sized cars are used. 


WM 


Figure 1—System of Mining suggested for adoption with Coal Handling Machines. 


The 38-A Machine can be made for various heights—In making inquiry be sure to give gauge of track, 
height from bottom to top of rail, heights from top of rail to top of car, and from top of car to roof. 


THE JEFFREY MFG. CO., 958 North 4th Street, Columbus, Ohio 


BRANCHES: 
New York Boston Charleston, W. Va., Detroit Philadelphia Scranton Pistebuegh 


Chicago St.Louis Dallas Beffalo Cleveland Birmingham Milwaukee Montrea 
Denver Office: First National Bank Building Los Angeles: Herman W. Hellman Building 


RANSDELL INCORPORATED, PRINTERS, WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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